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MONTMARTRE AND THE “MEN OF FRANCE.” 


By May BATEMAN. 


DAY’S pilgrimages cannot be 
said actually to strain physical 


endurance. We take them easily, 
in a soft age. Taxis and first-class 
carriages or “Pullmans,” lifts, om- 
nibuses, good food and easy beds, 
all come into the picture. Modérn 
physical endurance would shrink 
at the mere thought of undertaking 
such journeys on foot, to far coun- 
tries (many of which were travail- 
ing in the very throes of war), as 
formed part of the daily life of 
Mary Ward, that valiant English 
heroine of the seventeenth century, 
who, weak and suffering as she was, 
Overcame what we should call im- 
passable obstacles for the sake of 
God and her country. 

Autres temps, autres meurs. 
Happily, interior mortifications are 
never wanting on a real pilgrimage. 
They are its hall mark. On a “real 
Pilgrimage,” “a day without (some 
Sort) of suffering is a lost day.”* 

any case, its actual constitution 

1St. Teresa of the Child Jesus. 


rests as a tender secret between God 
and the human soul. 

Making, then, for the Sacred 
Heart Basilica, Montmartre, from, 
say, the Louvre sector of the Tui- 
leries, Paris, we may safely travel 
by omnibus without falling a prey 
to scruples. Starting from the Rue 
Croix de Petits Champs, we pass by 
21, the house which once served 
temporarily as anchorage for a 
widowed queen—Henrietta Maria— 
who sought forgetfulness of tragic 
memories there in the warm Cath- 
olic atmosphere of her own land 
and her own people. It was known 
then as the Hétel de Bretagne. For 
a while, too, it housed a thoroughly 
repellent personality, Bertrand de 
la Baziniére, Anne of Austria’s 
money-grabbing treasurer, who, 
like all misers, made, but did not 
know how to spend, his fortune. 

Getting out at the terminus, Place 
Pigalle, we have to retrace our steps 
a few yards along the packed Boule- 
vard until, on the left, the Rue Hou- 
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don appears. Crossing the Rue des 
Abbesses, the Rue Antoinette comes 
in sight. That again opens upon 
the Rue du Chappe. Here we are 
at the foot of what, at first, shows 
like a succession of interminable 
flights of steps, steep enough to 
daunt all but the most doughty, 
hard by a house ‘whose base is cut 
sheer across at an acute angle, 
which makes it look just as if it 
were running away to Our Lord in 
the basilica above. Temptation 
hovers, on the right, in the shape of 
a lift, which makes the ascent in a 
moment or two. In the full glare 
of the sun,—if sun there be,—with 
no shelter other than that afforded 
by umbrella or parasol, and gritty 
dust swirling about us from the 
four corners of the earth, we may 
come to the (doubtless highly rea- 
sonable) conclusion that it is better 
to boil the only pea in our shoe. 
Sturdy pilgrims with stout hearts 
and limbs may be chanting verses 
or refrains from the well-known 
Montmartre hymns, on their way up. 


“Nos Ames sont défaillantes, 
Nos glaives sont brisés. 
Rends-nous les Ames vaillantes! 
Rends-nous les fils des croisés!” 


“Our souls are fainting, 
Our swords are broken. 
O, make us valiant! 
To-day’s Crusaders!” 


Through the omnibus window, from 
time to time, momentary glimpses 
of a huge shining white structure, 
domes and cupolas which brought 
back affectionate memories of Span- 
ish churches, had flashed upon our 


view. They dominated streets 
which, wide or narrow, seemed one- 
ideaed and climbed towards them. 
The front of the white mass ma- 
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terializes now, lofty, massive, ma- 
jestic; a Bethlehem where, night 
and day, Our Lord is adored—from 
which, surely, He will never have 
to flee. 

The Sacred Heart Basilica is 
unique in the world’s treasures. 
For it is the ex-voto of a whole na- 
tion, the direct answer to Our 
Lord’s direct appeal to St. Margaret 
Mary—an answer long delayed, but 
what an answer! The church that 
Louis XIV. might so easily have 
raised, and did not; that Louis XVL., 
in his prison cell, swore to build if 
once more he were king, and could 
not — Montmartre’s_. story, from 
first to last, has been dramatic, 
written in scarlet and purple on 
the sheets of history. 

In the early days of Christianity, 
St. Denis and his companions here 
met death by what the Haroun ar 
Raschid of the play of Hassan 
would cheerfully describe as “the 
protracted way” of torture. And 
here, too, St. Ignatius Loyola and 
his little band of followers, making 
their first vows of chastity and pov- 
erty, lit, upon its heights, a spark 
of fire that was to be a beacon for 
the world at large. So long ago as 
1672, the “prodigy of his age,” St. 
Jean Eudes, the great missioner, 
sang at Montmartre the first Mass 
and Office of the Sacred Heart, 
which he had composed. Henry of 
Navarre bombarded the city from 
its summit; Prussians, Russians, 
and French fought desperately here 
in 1814. The Communist rebellion 
of 1871 came into being upon the 
“Sacred Mount.” 

Strange to say, it was secular in- 
itiative which first inspired the 
building of the present basilica. 
Messieurs Legentil and Rohault de 
Fleury, devout refugees living at 
Poitiers after the tragedy of 1870 
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and the horrors and massacres of 
the Commune, were simultaneously 
obsessed with the idea that now, 
if ever, was the time ripe for a 
great national work of penitence 


and supplication to be launched. 


upon the world. The people of 
Lyons had an almost similar in- 
spiration. In the teeth of vehement 
opposition, the Archbishop of Paris 
triumphantly wrung official consent 
for the erection of the “national 
monument to the Sacred Heart” 
from the very body of men who 
were, as a whole, most fiercely in- 
clined to oppose it. 

Is the age of miracles past, as 
materialists say? The result of the 
debate of the French Assembly on 
July 25, 1873, looks very like a mir- 
acle. Hostility, antagonism, were 
present in force, yet Msgr. Guibert 
invincibly wore them down. A ma- 
jority of 244 actually passed a spe- 
cial law declaring that “public use” 
would be served by the erection of 
this very national monument to the 
Sacred Heart in Paris. So it is by 
the specific desire of the French 
nation, as a whole, that the solemn 
words, “Sacratissimo Cordi Jesu, 
Gallia paenitens et devota,” are en- 
graved on the stringcourse of its 
massive dome. 

Maimed France, bending beneath 
the burden of a humiliating peace, 
laid the first stone of the basilica in 
1876. From that hour conflict 
raged about it. The Mons Martyrum 
of Paris had always been a famous 
battleground, a strategic point of 
value. Its conflict now was no 
more with “flesh and blood, but 
with principalities and powers and 
the rulers of the world of this dark- 
ness.” Supernatural forces of evil 
might be expected to mobilize, in 
view of “Our Lord’s last effort to 
Spare the stricken world.” 
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The anticlerical spirit became 
more and more bitter. Its party 
grew in power. Religious orders 
were all harassed, and nearly all ex- 
pelled from the country. Religious 
education was hampered in every 
possible way. Openly, insidiously, 
was faith assaulted. Yet it grew. 

Stone by stone, steadily, the ba- 
silica rose. Every stone was steeped 
in prayer. Prayer generates force. 
This was the people’s offering. I 
have heard, on good authority, that 
lavish gifts made for the actual 
structure were refused en masse, a 
portion only being accepted for that 
purpose, and the rest, with the 
donors’ consent, diverted towards 
the purchase of specific ornaments 
or decorations, in order that the na- 
tional character of the basilica 
should be preserved. As -the great 
building came into being, the stars, 
in their courses, must have smiled. 
In the whole course of history, per- 
secution never yet killed faith. 

Preparations were made for the 
consecration of the church in the 
middle of October, 1914. The last 
stone was laid on August 2, 1914. 
On the very next day Germany de- 
clared war upon France... . 

The high wind which loves to 
work its freakish will near holy 
places is nearly certain to be busily 
at work on the open space in front 
of the basilica, still partially dis- 
figured by hoardings and rubble. It 
probably hates the deep voice of 
the Savoyarde, the largest bell in 
France, which weighs a whole ton 
more than London’s “Great Paul.” 
Standing near the edge of the cliff 
and looking down over the dream 
world of Paris, with its very soul 
unbared, you see that, as Monsei- 
gneur said, decisively, “this was the 
only place” for the site of such a 
monument. For it is “the very eye 
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and heart of France,” as an old 
seventeenth-century chronicler puts 
it, picturesquely. 

What an eye, what a heart! The 
heights of Montmartre dominate a 
city which lengthens like a poet’s 
vision, ethereal and remote, towards 
the heights of Chatillon, Clamart, 
and Meudon. Salient landmarks 
stand out, recognizable; touched 
with romance, or drama. Pages of 
history are before us, humanizing, 
taking color, as they shape. The 
wonderful secret Paris of the old 
Ile de la Cité; Paris, as Dante saw 
her in his exile; glutted, besotted 
Paris of the tumbrels; spectacular 
Paris of Napoleon and Josephine; 
insecure Paris of the Second Em- 
pire with its alternating hopes and 
fears, the picturesque figure of its 
lovely Empress, and the curious 
shadowed figure of doomed Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, always pathet- 
ically trying to wear mantles, upon 
whose folds he always tripped; 
gaunt Paris of the Commune whose 
starving children died while their 
anguished mothers stood in queues, 
awaiting doles of bread and milk; 
yesterday’s gallant Paris “carrying 
on” unmoved while Big Bertha 
hurled her monstrous messages into 
its midst, saved from invasion by 
spiritual means. . A scarred 
city, a seared city, never once a 
scared city; ravaged and battered 
by fierce hates and fierce resent- 
ments, savage lusts and great ex- 
cesses, but surely, in this critical 
hour, a city on the eve of regenera- 
tion, with rays of light from the 
Shining Radiance that has Its home 
upon the holy hill, suffusing it, 
night and day? 


* * * 


The crowd, sweeping buoyantly 
up the wide steps under the great 
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porch with its three arches, lifts you 
to the terrace upon which the side 
doors open. At the summit of the 
facade is a statue of the Sacred 
Heart in stone, sixteen feet high, 
with a symbolic design of the peli- 
can feeding its young with its blood, 
on one side, and a hen sheltering its 
chickens, on the other. A _ very 
small boy with an enormous white 
bow on his arm, who has made his 
First Communion this morning 
(Trinity Sunday), cranes his little 
bullet back to peer up at it, pulling 
at his widowed mother’s hand. 
“Tiens, ma mére! Il m’a souri! 
Notre Seigneur m’a donné la bien- 
venue!” (“Look, mother! He 
smiled at me! Our Lord welcomed 
me in!”) We surge through the 
door, a solid wedge of humanity, 
fully a quarter of an hour before 
the scheduled time of service. But 
is there a place left? A religious, 
with apparently supernatural prop- 
erties enabling her to shrink at will, 
amazingly makes room for me in a 
densely packed row where, a mo- 
ment before, there was no room at 
all. The crowd presses on, driving 
another crowd before it. 

“It nearly always is like this at 
Montmartre,” somebody pants. 

The people’s church, obviously. A 
national church in the real sense of 
the word, unlike the Church of Eng- 
land. Every class comes here, though 
rich and poor predominate. Aristo- 
cratic old men with white mustaches 
and trim pointed beards; poilus; 
beggars and bourgeoisie; merchants 
and ragpickers; women in white 
“summer” furs and pearls, women 
in threadbare black; fantastic 
males, of the Leonard Merrick type, 
with gaunt features and long hair, 
and hats and cloaks which you have 
never seen before except on the pro- 
vincial stage of a second-rate the- 
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ater; painted ladies with scarlet lips 
that stab the pallor of their faces; 
little girls in muslin with Com- 
munion veils and white rose 
wreaths, future saints, perhaps, like 
Thérése Martin—who knows? in- 
credibly wrinkled age, bent nearly 
double from its life of toil, peering 
into the infinite, such a brief span 
away; care-free youth, ready to 
spend and not be spent; women 
with mourning faces, and others 
with, instead, that “morning” look 
of radiance which dear R. L. S. 
wrote about in the days when R. 
L. S. was read; smug, painfully 
self-conscious small boys, so like 
the smartly dressed dummies in a 
tailor’s window that you would 
hardly believe they were real, ex- 
cept for their alert eyes; the dirtiest 
little “gosses” you can light upon in 
a day’s journey;—what but St. 
Peter’s net could ever hold such an 
odd medley? what but the Catholic 
Faith could ever make them one in 
real community of prayer and ad- 
oration? 

Details are lost; you are aware, 
at first, only of immensity and fine 
proportions; of a great figure of 
Christ in mosaic above the choir, 
and, beyond, His Presence on His 
Throne. Porphyry, enamel, precious 
marble, alabaster, silver, gold— 
their richness deepens towards the 
sanctuary, there to be gathered up 
into the vast luminous glow which 
suffuses the church, and radiates 
from an apex of supreme light and 
glory. 

The Chapelle de lArmée, St. 
Michael’s Chapel, ez-voto of the 
French Army, is found on the ex- 
treme right as you enter, under the 
facade. It is also under the patron- 
age of St. Joan of Arc. The altar 
of the Chapelle de la Marine, on the 
left, is dedicated to the Star of the 
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Sea, and all its ornamentation, 
from the shell work of its arches 
to a hanging lamp with rostral 
prows of galleys, invoke sea mem- 
ories. The side chapels are in 
groups of three. On the Epistle side 
of the Church are the Chapelle de 
S. Louis, or Chapel of the Courts of 
Justice; the Chapel of Industry and 
Commerce; and the Chapel of St. 
Margaret Mary. The Chapels of St. 
Benedict Joseph Labre, St. John the 
Baptist, and St. Joseph are in the 
right hand curve which incloses the 
sanctuary itself, and the Chapel of 
Our Lady is, as usual, immediately 
behind the high altar. Next to it, in 
rotation, in the left hand curve, 
descending the church, are St. 
Luke’s Chapel, St. Ignatius Loyola’s, 
and St. Ursula’s. The next group is 
formed of St. Vincent de Paul’s 
Chapel, the Chapel of Agriculture, 
and the Chapel of St. Radegunde 
and the Holy Queens of France— 
particularly interesting to English- 
speaking people, as the face of St. 
Radegunde is that of Countess 
Beauchamp, who was burnt to 
death at the Charity Bazaar at 
Paris, in 1897. 

Salient points strike the eye and 
take value in the general impres- 
sion. You are aware of carved teak 
stalls; a pulpit of Carrara marble; 
of M. Benet’s statue of the Sacred 
Heart, in massive silver, standing in 
a candle-encircled space near the 
Chapel of St. Margaret Mary, back- 
ing the sanctuary. There is deep 
pathos in the expression of the 
figure. The artist has tried to show 
something of the sorrow which Our 
Lord must feel when the Love 
which He pours out upon humanity, 
is thrown back upon Him, and re- 
pudiated. On the Gospel side, in 
happy contrast, is another silver 
statue, that of Our Lady and the 
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Holy Child. It also is enshrined in 
a flaming sheet of votive candles. 

High fences of candles like those 
used at Lourdes in great pilgrim- 
ages fringe the immediate left and 
right of the sanctuary steps, leav- 
ing a clear space between. Candela- 
bras and chandeliers on the grand 
scale illuminate the altar of old- 
ivory white Sienese marble, and the 
majestic Exposition monumentale, 
thus leading the eye onwards and 
upwards towards the incomparable 
Glory Which, from the summit, 
sheds “light upon the eyes” of Its 
children’s “minds.” 

The voice of Francoise Margué- 
rite du Sacré Ceeur, to give La Savoy- 
arde her full baptismal name, dies 
down, and the opening chords of 
the Magnificat ring from the organ. 
Simultaneously, the great congrega- 
tion stirs and rises—with the effect 


of soaring wings of flights of birds, 
so swift, so uniform is the move- 


ment. For the first time you see 
that two-thirds of the long length 
of pews in the center aisles, both 
right and left, are thronged with 
men—men of all ranks, and not one 
woman among them. Other men, 
with their womenfolk, are to be 
seen, in groups or units all over the 
church. But these in the front cen- 
tral rows stand out, a legion of the 
Army of Faith itself. 

The “Men of France” are all As- 
sociates, “Adorers,” or Apostles of 
the great Sacred Heart Confrater- 
nity, members of different groups 
coérdinated by the central organ- 
ization of Montmartre. Nocturnal 
adorers are given the privilege of 
spending one or more nights of 
prayer annually before the Blessed 
Sacrament at Montmartre itself. 
The rules are simple. One of the 
few obligations is that the members 
should hold themselves in readi- 
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ness, when called upon by their par- 
ish priest, to take part publicly in 
religious demonstrations, if they 
can. They should try to be present 
at Exposition on the first Sunday or 
first Friday of the month, and to 
keep the holy hour on the Thursday 
when possible. Each group has, as 
emblem, its own banner or the na- 
tional standard with the Sacred 
Heart painted or embroidered upon 
it as its gage. The Men of France 
are the advance guard of France’s 
lay spiritual army, training to equip 
and fortify themselves against at- 
tack. 

“No work could be more oppor- 
tune at a time like the present 
when it is so essential for Catholics 
to renew their faith, prayer, and 
love,” Cardinal Mazzella wrote, in 
1900, in the name of Pope Leo XIII. 
“Nothing, in fact, can attain this 
triple end more surely than pro- 
cessions in which men publicly af- 
firm their faith; than nocturnal 
Adoration, where everything is done 
to revive the individual spirit of 
prayer; and the emblem beneath 
which they march, which teaches 
them to be one in charity, and fills 
hearts with love of country and love 
of Jesus Christ and His Church.” 


* * * 


The human block in the front 
rows stands immovable, but now 
there is a sense of stir and move- 
ment from afar. The flames in the 
fence of candles quiver; the 
tongues of fire upon the altar vi- 
brate and lengthen into spear 
points. Splashes of vivid color 
emerge; the standard bearers of the 
Men of France advance, heralds be- 
fore the approaching clergy. Slowly, 
statelily, they advance in pairs, and 
move up the central aisle and so 
into the sanctuary. They hold their 
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banners and flags so high that no 
human figures are visible from the 
inner side of a row. In the exquisite 
interplay of light you are aware of 
slender lines of color widening 
rhythmically, as for a moment or 
two, like living things, the banners 
float out and bend solemnly to the 
ground before the Host, and then 
mass right and left in the sanc- 
tuary, like splendid flowers in the 
full borders of a garden. 

And as the congregation takes up 
the profession of faith as one man, 
in answer to questions which can 
hardly be heard, but to which the 
familiar replies ring, vibrant, like a 
challenge, some sense of what the 
security of the armor of God means, 
and of what it means to make a 
stand against “the rulers of the 
world of this darkness,” strikes 
home to the heart. 


Do you believe in God? 
I believe in Him! 
Do you believe in eternal 


Priest. 

Peeple. 

Priest. 
life? 

People. I believe in it! 

Priest. Do you accept this as the 
word of God? 

People. Yes, we accept it. 
.Priest. Do you believe that the 
Church speaks in the name of God? 

People. We believe that the 
Church speaks in God’s name. 

Priest. Are you ashamed of be- 
ing Christians? 

People. We are proud of being 
Christians. 

Priest. Will courage fail you in 
the fight for faith? 

People. The Holy Ghost is our 
inspiration. 

Priest. From what source do you 
draw wisdom and understanding? 
People. From the Holy Ghost. 
Priest. Counsel and strength? 
People. From the Holy Ghost. 
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Priest. Soldiers of Christ, are you 
ready to suffer for your Master? 

People. We are ready to die for 
Jesus Christ. 


Stir again. The central aisles 
empty, in order; and, taking each 
his candle from the fence of flame, 
the Men of France, human lamps, 
link up behind the standard bear- 
ers in an immense Procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament. So long, so 
massed, is it that while one end is 
actually winding towards the sanc- 
tuary, and the standard bearers are 
again taking up their places in the 
sanctuary, its other two dense wings 
are just beginning to spread out, 
and fill the sides of the church and 
the center aisle, to the triumphant 
chant of the invocations. 


“You are the Christ, the Son of 
the Living God. 

We swear to love You! 

We swear to serve You! 

Forever, You shall be our God!” 


Catholics who do not really un- 
derstand all that this great devotion 
stands for, have said, in my own 
hearing, that the “Sacred Heart 
cult is more suited, temperamen- 
tally, to the feminine than the mas- 
culine mind—not being sufficiently 
robust.” 

No one who has seen the part 
taken by the Men of France at 
Montmartre could, I think, hold 
such an opinion. Spiritual muscles, 
we all know, are apt to become flac- 
cid with disuse; use, on the other 
hand, hardens them. The Sacred 
Heart devotion is essentially con- 
structive; it builds up and renews 
the tissues of the soul. 

The basilica at Montmartre is the 
meeting ground of men of totally 
different social, philosophic, and 
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scientific ideals; men of different 
rank and outlook. Here they meet 
on level terms, in the only true 
democracy of Catholicism. 

Latent spiritual energies are 
brought here into play. Here is ac- 
tion; organization perfected; the 
constant deliberate testing of the 
power of the spiritual sinews to 
stand strain. 

Psychologists know the value of 
the reiterated phrase, tending with 
use to rise automatically from the 
subconscious mind and automati- 
cally to help us through present dif- 
ficulties. With the constant repeti- 
tion of the promises made for us or 
by us in our early years, the prom- 
ises themselves become part of our 
very being. The devotions act as 
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spade work upon the dry soil of the 
human soul. Love which really is 
love grows with every claim that is 
made upon it. Even saying that we 
love God is halfway towards loving 
Him. 

The mind is familiarized with 
visions which, sooner than we 
dream, may materialize. It was 
precisely by such means as those 
employed to-day at the Sacred 
Heart at Montmartre, amongst 
others, that the Flores Martyrum 
beloved of St. Philip Neri, the young 
students at the English College at 
Rome in the sixteenth century, 
were gradually made ready to 
“meet the unknown”—so often, in 
their cases, ignominy, torture, and 
death—“with a smile.” 





REPARATION. 


By Epwarp W. Courtney, S.J. 


Crimson drops from a bleeding Heart, 
Falling one by one; 

Crystal drops from a broken Heart :— 
See what man has done! 


Love for love heals a bleeding Heart, 
Sin-pierced through and through; 
Requiting love heals a broken Heart :— 
See what man can do! 





THE CATHOLIC SPIRIT IN CURRENT ITALIAN 
LITERATURE. 


By H. B. L. HuGuHes. 


T is, I believe, no exaggeration to 

say that the average reader in 
English-speaking countries is not, 
as a rule, well versed in current 
Italian literature. In the age of 
Shakespeare and of Spenser it was 
otherwise. Since that date, how- 
ever, it has been the oft repeated 
boast of Protestant reformers that 
they have freed the Anglo-Saxon 
and Teutonic races from the bane- 
ful influence of a degenerate Italy 
in the sphere of politics and of reli- 
gion. Be this as it may, there can 
be but little doubt that the so-called 
Protestant Reformation has, inci- 


dentally, been largely responsible 
for the complete severance,—due 
exception made for Milton,—from 
the seventeenth century onwards, of 
practically all connection between 
the literatures of England and of 


Italy. It would, indeed, not be per- 
haps too much to say that, until 
comparatively recent years, little or 
no interest, generally speaking, has 
been taken, in the English-speak- 
ing Protestant world, in current 
Italian literature. At the present 
day, however, some few names of 
living Italian writers are certainly 
by no means unfamiliar to the vast 
majority of American readers; 
those, for instance, of D’Annunzio, 
of Papini, of Pirandello, and, 
amongst the playwrights, of Roberto 
Bracco. 

Strangely enough, though, there 
is, in certain Protestant circles, a 
curious idea that contemporary 
Italian literature is, in the main, 


both anticlerical and anti-Catholic. 
Generalizations are always danger- 
ous, doubly so in literary criticism. 
True it is, that the period which fol- 
lowed immediately on the collapse, 
in 1870, of the Temporal Power of 
the Holy See, was not in any coun- 
try in Europe one marked by un- 
looked-for spirituality. Positivist 
philosophy, represented in Italy by 
Roberto Ardigo (ex-canon of the 
cathedral of Mantua), held tri- 
umphant and almost undisputed 
sway in the Italian State univer- 
sities. Positivism, translated into 
terms of literature, gave us in 
France, its original home, the “ver- 
ist” or “naturalistic” school of Zola 
and De Maupassant, represented in 
its turn in Italy by two Sicilian writ- 
ers of exceptional talent, Giovanni 
Verga (died in 1922) and Luigi Ca- 
puana (died in 1915). Since then, 
however, times have changed. Posi- 
tivism, long discredited, is dead and 
buried; the Catholic star once more 
in the ascendant. 

It is the object of the present 
study to bring before American 
readers the most important Cath- 
olic writers in Italy as we know it, 
that is, the Italy of the twentieth 
century, of to-day. The following 
arbitrary division into three sepa- 
rate groups has been adopted for 
the sake of clearness. 

In the first place are those who— 
like Pietro Casu and Ugo Mioni 
amongst the writers of fiction, like 
Cojazzi and Olgiati amongst the 
critics and editors of Catholic maga- 
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zines—are intentionally Catholic 
writers. The names in this group 
are mostly those of priests, men, 
almost all of them, born and bred 
in the Catholic Faith, who never 
have been anything else but Cath- 
olics. The second group is by far 
the most numerous. It includes all 
those who—like Papini, Giuliotti, 
Paolieri, Borsi, and Father Gemelli, 
at present rector of the Catholic 
University of the Sacred Heart in 
Milan—have, at some period or 
other of their lives, passed from 
skepticism, from frank paganism, 
or (as in the case of Papini) from 
the most violent form of anticler- 
icalism, to genuine Catholicity. This 
group contains both priests and lay- 
men; rather more, though, of the 
latter. Some of these set out to be 
intentionally Catholic writers; 
others may, with more propriety, 


be termed accidentally Catholic 
writers—I employ the word “acci- 
dentally” here in the sense in which 
it is commonly used by professors 


of Scholastic theology. In the third 
group are placed those who,—like 
Marino Moretti,—whilst not neces- 
sarily practicing Catholics, are at 
any rate not far removed from the 
Kingdom of Heaven, in the sense 
that they are most unmistakably in 
sympathy with the spirit of the 
Catholic Church, and with the 
splendid work which she is doing 
at the present day in Italy. 


* * * 


The writers in the first group will 
not detain us overlong. There are,— 
let us hope there always will be,— 
in every Catholic country, zealous 
priests and devout religious capable 
of wielding the pen to good effect 
in the interests of the Church. Their 
writings, however, belong as often 
as not more properly to the realm 
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of apologetics than to that of liter- 
ature, and, as such, fall outside 
the scope of this short study. A 
few words, nevertheless, would not 
be altogether out of place here con- 
cerning the literary activities of 
Pietro Casu (a Sardinian) and Ugo 
Mioni (a native of Trieste). Of the 
two, the former is by far the greater 
artist, the latter the more prolific 
writer. Quite recently I was priv- 
ileged to visit Pietro Casu in his 
native village of Berchidda (Sar- 
dinia). A thin, frail-looking priest, 
past middle age, he first began to 
write, he told me, purely as a hobby 
to occupy his leisure hours. The 
short stories which he produced at 
this time were published chiefly by 
the Corriere d'Italia in Rome; others 
appeared from time to time in a 
monthly review of letters, Ars /ta- 
lica (Turin). His first novel, Notte 
Sarda, has also been his greatest 
success. It has already seen four 
editions, and has appeared serially 
in the numbers of La Festa, the 
new Catholic weekly brought out by 
the Opera Cardinale Ferrari in Mi- 
lan. 

When he first published this 
novel in 1911, Casu sent a copy to 
Grazia Deledda, the well-known 
Sardinian author. In the following 
March a new novel of Grazia De- 
ledda appeared in Milan, entitled 
Colombi e Sparvieri (“Doves and 
Hawks”), in which it was fairly ob- 
vious that the famous author had 
done little else but retell in slightly 
different words the story of Nolte 
Sarda (“Sardinian Night”), pub- 
lished only a few months previously 
by Pietro Casu. This unpleasant 
incident, to which the Civilta Catto- 
lica referred at the time in an ar- 
ticle of some length (November, 
1912), caused the formerly cordial 
relations which had existed up till 
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then between the two Sardinian 
writers to cease completely. 

Sardinia has been called the “for- 
gotten island of the Mediterranean.” 
Communications are bad, and the 
island is, of course (partly owing 
to the malaria, which infests many 
districts during the summer 
months), much behind the times, 
though it boasts two ancient uni- 
versities, founded by Philip II. of 
Spain and improved by Charles Em- 
manuel III. of Savoy, those of Cag- 
liari and Sassari. This very fact, 
however, also constitutes, from the 
artistic point of view, its special 
charm, in as much as the local cus- 
toms and gorgeous peasant cos- 
tumes have remained unchanged 
for centuries. Sardinia is the ideal 
hunting ground for those interested 
in folklore, old country songs, 
dances, and such like. 

The excellent use which Pietro 


Casu (who is a real artist) has made 
of local Sardinian color accounts 
very largely for the well-merited 


success of his novels. His plots 
sometimes, however, are rather 
weak. Other novels of this author 
(all dealing with Sardinian life) 
are Ghermita al core and Per te 
Sardegna. 

“Une ceuvre d’art,” wrote Flau- 
bert, the father of modern French 
realism, “qui cherche a prouver 
quelque chose est nulle par cela seul. 
... Toute cuvre est condamnable 
ou l’auteur se laisse deviner.” Un- 
questionably, if this canon is to hold 
good, the sixty or more avowedly 
Catholic novels of Ugo Mioni are 
placed beyond the pale of art. In 
the early years of the last century, 
nevertheless, both Maria Edgeworth 
in Protestant England and Fernan 
Caballero in Catholic Spain, whilst 
engaged in writing purpose novels 
with a moral conclusion, produced 
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at the same time some quite read- 
able tales. Mention is generally 
made in most textbooks of Amer- 
ican literature, to quote a well- 
known example, of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, though she had unmistak- 
ably very much of a “purpose” 
when writing Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
On these same grounds one is in 
justice bound not to omit, in such 
a study as this, the name of Ugo 
Mioni. Msgr. Mioni is now an old 
man; his ecclesiastical career has 
been one of intense activity, literary 
and other; and his clean and whole- 
some tales of travel and adventure 
have proved for many a year the 
delight of thousands of Italian 
schoolboys. 

No more than the barest mention 
can be made, in passing, of Antonio 
Cojazzi, the able editor of that 
splendid little Catholic review, the 
Rivista dei Giovani (Turin), and of 
Francesco Olgiati (Milan), author of 
innumerable critical and other ar- 
ticles in Catholic publications. His 
critical studies (brought out in book 
form) of Karl Marx and of Gabriele 
d’Annunzio are well worth reading. 
Those who wish for a more or less 
complete Catholic guide of modern 
Italian fiction should consult the 
excellent Manuale di Letiure, pub- 
lished in Milan by Dr. Casali, a 
Milanese priest. Dr. Casati also 
edits a periodical called the Rivista 
di Letture, in which all new novels 
published in Italy, popular works 
of a scientific and literary character, 
and schoolbooks, are criticized from 
a Catholic point of view as they ap- 
pear. My purpose here, however, 
is somewhat different from that of 
Dr. Casati, in as much as I make no 
attempt to draw up a list of those 
books which are or are not suitable 
to enter into Catholic libraries, but 
rather to deal with the Catholic 
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spirit in so far as it is apparent in 
recent Italian literature; and a 
writer may be said to be not indif- 
ferent to the Catholic spirit even if, 
at the same time, some of his pages 
are not necessarily fit reading for 
the young and inexperienced. 


* * * 


Of the writers in the second 
group, the most widely read is, 
without question, Giovanni Papini. 
Born in Florence in 1881, this 
writer is now, since the publication 
in 1922 of his sensational Life of 
Christ, well known outside of Italy, 
both in Europe and in America. To 
appreciate, however, to the full the 
real value of this volume of some 
five hundred and fifty odd pages (in 
the Italian edition of Valecchi), it 
is of paramount importance to real- 
ize that the author, during the 
whole of his previous career, was 


not merely an unbeliever, but also a 
deadly enemy of Christianity. 

One has only to glance at the 
volume, Memorie d’Ilddio (“Memoirs 
of God”), which he published in 
1911, to be convinced of this fact, 
were his own testimony not suf- 


ficient. God, the great Silent One, 
speaks—so the author would have 
us believe—in the pages of this book 
through the mouth of Papini. One 
of the greatest sorrows of God is to 
have created the world. The crea- 
tion was the sin of God. The rea- 
sons for this fall of God (in opposi- 
tion to the fall of man through orig- 
inal sin) were twofold, pride and 
ennui. After many similar pages of 
blasphemous rubbish, the author 
concludes his study in the following 
manner. “God is not the Creator of 
men, but the creation of men.” As 
soon as the last human being ceases 
to believe in God, God Himself (be- 
ing only a creation of our fantasy) 
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will logically cease, in consequence, 
to exist. “Men and women, become 
atheists, all of you; so will God 
cease to exist and to trouble you.” 

The secret of the conversion of 
Papini—he has admitted it himself 
—lies in this very fact, that on the 
one vital question which lies at the 
root of all the great problems of the 
world, that of Catholic Christianity, 
he was a man of extremely strong 
views. “Had I not hated Christ so 
intensely,” he has said, “I should 
never have found myself kneeling 
to-day at the foot of the altar.” 

Of his early and not altogether 
happy childhood, Papini has given 
us some account in Un uomo finito 
(1912), in which he has studied 
most minutely the internal growth 
and development of his character 
and personality. His father was an 
atheist, the circumstances of his 
family extremely modest. The sickly 
and unattractive-looking Floren- 
tine lad, however, early sought 
and found a temporary refuge from 
the hard realities of a poverty- 
stricken existence in books—books 
of every description, dealing with 
history, philosophy, science, poetry, 
everything which came his way. All 
his life he has been—he still is—a 
voracious reader. But on the pub- 
lication later of his earlier writings 
(notably Memorie d’Iddio), the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Florence found 
them to be so full of blasphemous 
immorality that he was in: duty 
bound to forbid the faithful of his 
diocese to read them. 

Papini, together with Soffici and 
Palazzeschi, was for some time a 
member of the group of “futurist” 
writers in Italy headed by Mari- 
netti. At this period of his life, his 
literary activities were closely 
bound up with the futurist review, 
L’Acerba, published under his di- 
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rection in Florence. Futurism came 
in Italy, during the early years of 
the twentieth century, as a violent 
reaction against the excessive cult 
of the past. Italians of the twen- 
tieth century, so its exponents held, 
should fix their eyes on the future 
and cease gazing at the glories of 
the past. With its intense dislike 
of anything which savored of past 
ages, futurism (and Papini) could 
hardly be in sympathy with a retro- 
grade institution (in their opinion) 
like the Catholic Church. 

Querite, et invenietis: pulsate, et 
aperietur vobis. “Seek, and you 
shall find: knock, and it shall be 
opened to you.” This is the key to 
the life and conversion of Giovanni 
Papini. Strange as it may sound to 
some ears, Papini was undoubtedly 
an anticlerical, an anti-Christian, in 
good faith. He was by no means 
personally to blame for the un- 


healthy surroundings, in the midst 
of which he grew up to youth and 
early manhood. His soul eagerly 
yearned for the truth, for a satis- 
factory answer to the great riddle 


of existence. The divers philosoph- 
ical systems which he investigated 
(Il crepuscolo dei filosofi, 1906; Ven- 
tiquattro cervelli, 1912) were pow- 
erless to satisfy this earnest long- 
ing, until at last the scales fell from 
his eyes, and in the full light of the 
Catholic day he beheld the Eternal 
Truth. 

Since his conversion Papini has 
been nominated by the Opera Car- 
dinale Ferrari in Milan editor of 
the new Catholic weekly, La Festa, 
brought out recently by that insti- 
tute. He has also published, in col- 
laboration with Giuliotti, a curious 
work, half-dictionary, half-encyclo- 
pedia, entitled Dizionario dell’ Omo 
salvatico. 


Domenico Giuliotti and Ferdi- 
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nando Paolieri are perhaps com- 
paratively little known outside of 
Italy. Both are Florentines, and 
both, though baptized Catholics, are 
recent converts to the Catholic 
Church, in the sense already indi- 
cated above. Those who wish to 
know something of the process of 
conversion of Paolieri may learn 
much from the pages of his novel, 
Natio borgo selvaggio (1922). 

Domenico Giuliotti is an ultra- 
montane of the type of Joseph de 
Maistre. The intense bitterness of 
his attitude towards the corrupt 
materialistic society of contempo- 
rary Europe, as evinced in L’Ora di 
Barabba (“The Hour of Barabbas’’), 
published immediately after the 
war, might almost tempt one some- 
times to fear that the fate of Ter- 
tullian awaits this convert to Chris- 
tianity; but a closer inspection of 
his wrifings tends rather to show— 
as the Civilta Cattolica has wisely 
pointed out—that this is little more 
than a direct proof of the violent 
revulsion of his feelings with re- 
spect to the gross materialism of an 
unfortunately by no means small 
section of twentieth-century Floren- 
tine society. Rather than with Ter- 
tullian he could with more justice 
be compared with the Frenchman, 
Louis Veuillot. 

Paolieri is neither thinker nor 
philosopher. He is above all an art- 
ist, a skillful painter in words. His 
three volumes of short stories, No- 
velle Toscane (1913), Novelle Sel- 
vagge (1918), and Novelle Incredi- 
bili (1919), deal almost entirely 
with the life of the Tuscan country- 
side. As a writer of short stories 
he has all the inimitable qualities 
of De Maupassant without any of 
the satanic immorality of the latter. 

Giosué Borsi, whose name was 
mentioned at the outset of this 
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study, gave promise, in his Colloqui 
(“Conversations”) and in his Let- 
tere dal fronte (“Letters from the 
Front”), of becoming one of the 
most distinguished Catholic writers 
in modern Italy. He was a native of 
Leghorn, and though his mother 
was a Catholic, his father was a 
Freemason. Before his conversion 
he was employed for sometime on 
the staff of the (then anticlerical) 
Florentine daily, 1/1 Nuovo Giornale. 
His literary career was unfortu- 
nately cut short by an Austrian bul- 
let on the Italian front in 1915. 
Death happily was instantaneous. 

Undoubtedly the greatest tri- 
umph of Catholic thought in twen- 
tieth-century Italy, however, and 
one which is likely to have far- 
reaching consequences on Italian 
literature in the future, has been 
the erection, in the heart of Milan, 
that great center of Italian com- 
mercial life, of the new Catholic 
University of the Sacred Heart, the 
value of whose degrees is recog- 
nized by the State. Father Gemelli, 
the rector, is the last of the converts 
to be referred to here. Reared in a 
Catholic family, he lost his faith 
(alas, how often has this occurred 
in past years!) whilst a student at 
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one of the Italian State universities. 
He became a doctor, and on return- 
ing later by the grace of God into 
the fold, his most earnest desire was 
to prevent Italian students, in so far 
as he was able, from being exposed 
to the terrible danger of ever pass- 
ing through that phase of skepti- 
cism and irreligion which it had 
been his painful lot to undergo. For 
this end he worked and prayed. To- 
day he is rector of the first Catholic 
university which modern Italy has 
seen since 1870. 


* * * 


Outside the visible Church, signs 
are not wanting to show that the 
spirit of the Catholic Church is 
gaining ground. In the world of 
letters, Marino Moretti, born in 1885 
at Cesenatico (Romagna), is a 
writer in whose works the tendency 
to gravitate towards the Catholic 
conception of life is apparent. Dr. 
Casati, in his Manuale di Letture 
judges him _ over-harshly — “No- 
velliere caustico di sconcio veris- 
mo.” True it is, that all his pages 
are not suitable reading for young 
girls. His novel for boys, however, 
entitled Sentimento, may be placed 
in the hands of all. 








THE SHELLING OF THE CHURCH. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


LE CURE stood by the garden 
door of his little house, 
watching the shells come over on 
his church, that was already a 
blackened and ruined mass of 
masonry. They fell with an unerr- 
ing aim. One or two had dug deep 
holes beyond his garden, but the 
house and the garden had so far 
been spared. As the shells fell, M. 
le Curé said quietly: “Souvenir! 
Qu’ils sont des scélérats, les 
Boches!” 

On this specially beautiful morn- 
ing of September, M. le Curé had 
visitors. He had put up a couple of 
British officers overnight, giving 


them all the hospitality his house 


afforded, an omelette most excel- 
lently made by his niece Mlle. 
Cécile, grapes from his vine, honey 
from his bees. He had apologized 
for the poor accommodation his 
house afforded, adding, with a wave 
of his hand towards the ruined 
church, “Mais le bon Dieu! He has 
no rest by night, nor yet by day.” 

The two young officers, who were 
going on their way, looked at him 
with compassion as he watched the 
Shells falling on his church, one 
after another, coming with the long 
slow z-z-z, and bursting with a great 
noise, sending up showers of dust 
where they fell, to be followed by 
the noise of falling masonry. 

“You should not stand so near, 
M’sieu,” said the taller of the two, 
browned-eyed, brown-haired, with 
a soft, rich, appealing voice. “Some- 
time a splinter of the shell may 
catch you, if not the shell itself.” 

“Ce n’est rien!” M. le Curé put 


out his hands with a gesture of 
resignation, and his little shoulders 
went up to his ears. “See you, 
M’sieu, all I care for lies buried over 
there. The church, the altar ves- 
sels, the pictures, the Grotto of the 
Mother of God—all, all!” 

“But your people,” persisted the 
tall young officer, “and your niece, 
and this old dog of yours! They all 
have need of you.” 

“Ah, it is true. My poor people! 
I am such a poor old dog to keep 
the wolf away. But they are fond 
of me, and good poor children. And 
Moufflon”—he stooped to pat the 
head of the large poodle who went 
everywhere with him—‘“he would 
miss me. My poor Cécile! It is 
difficult for women in these days, 
M’sieu. But nothing happens with- 
out the good God. He did not 
choose to defend Himself.” He 
made a little gesture towards the 
ruined church. “He will defend me 
if He will have me safe.” 

As the two young officers 
mounted the hill from the village, 
they looked back. The little Curé 
was standing where they had left 
him, gazing at his church. Over- 
head there was an aéroplane cir- 
cling rather slowly in air. 

“A Boche,” one said to the other. 

“Yes, a Boche,” the other replied, 
shading his eyes with his hands to 
look. The beautiful brown eyes 
were sometimes dazed. Guy Le 
Marchant had been wounded in the 
head and suffered from the wound, 
would always suffer, although the 
wound itself was not much in ev- 
idence. “It is but twenty miles 
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from the frontier. They come over 
often.” 

“I wonder what is the matter 
with Mlle. Cécile,” said the younger 
officer. “Did you ever see such an 
image of grief? She would be a 
very pretty girl if she had not wept 
so much.” 

“Ah,” Guy Le Marchant said, as 
though to himself, “it is difficult 
for women in these days.” 

The other said nothing. He was 
used to the queer trances and 
dreams into which Captain Le Mar- 
chant passed at times—out of the 
world it seemed. It would be 
always so because of his wound. 

Meanwhile M. le Curé had gone 
out on his morning rounds to visit 
the sick and poor. He said Mass 
now in a barn, making it as conve- 
nable as might be for the good God. 
There was always a wound in his 
heart for the church and the altar 


vessels, for the Grotto of la Sainte 


Vierge and the Calvaire. Once, 
when the shells dropped at longer 
intervals, he had climbed up to a 
window of the church and looked 
within. There was still the black- 
ened crucifix above the altar, which 
the flames had left unharmed, and 
the stations of the cross on the walls 
—the gilt frames blackened and the 
colors of the pictures strangely 
altered. 

“Sometime he will have shelled 
us flat,” he had said, going back to 
Mile. Cécile. “Then we shall per- 
haps be able to dig something from 
the ruins. I wonder he thinks it 
worth while. Such a little church! 
St. Martin is much finer and bigger 
to attract him, or Villeneuve, or St. 
Rochers.” 

When he said that to Mlle. Cécile, 
he might have noticed, if but he had 
been looking, the wave of fierce 
angry red in her pale cheek, the 
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look as of a stricken creature. But 
he did not often look at Cécile in 
these days, partly because it hurt 
him, partly because she shrank 
from his gaze. His manner to her 
was extraordinarily tender. When 
his eyes rested on her unaware, 
there was the pity of Heaven in 
their gaze. She was so young to 
bear such sorrows, his little Cécile. 
Time was when she had been like 
the little Virgin Mary in the Tem- 
ple, of a print that hung on his 
walls, the straight-falling hair in 
two long plaits, the delicate fea- 
tures, the fine colorless skin, the 
eyes large and wide apart with 
heavy white lids. Now she was like 
the Mother of Sorrows, her poor 
cheeks channeled with tears, the 
blue washed from her eyes, a 
trembling, desolate thing, to whom 
he dared not be kind because at a 
word she broke into sobbing. He 
had been hard to her once because 
it must be—tenderly hard. He had 
held the crucifix to her lips and had 
left it in her hands as he hurried 
away. He was proud of her that 
she had won the victory, although 
at such a cost. She was a true 
daughter of France. She saw how 
terrible, how unnatural, it would be 
if she did not cast out of her heart 
the enemy of her country. But—at 
what a cost! 

M. le Curé was thinking upon 
Cécile and her griefs as he hurried 
across the wide space towards the 
village. He always hurried when 
he walked, his shabby cassock 
catching the west wind and filling 
as he walked against it. 

He was grateful for the wind. 
The morning was very sultry. Even 
the wind was hot. Across the gray 
distance the dun clouds were piled 
up ominously, although the fields 
were still in brilliant sunshine. 
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“There will be a storm presently,’ 
the Curé said to himself, as he went 
on his way. 

Overhead the Boche plane circled 
round and round lazily, as though 
presently it would come to earth. 
Aéroplanes were too common a 
sight in these days to attract much 
attention, but the Curé, taking off 
his wide-brimmed hat and fanning 
himself with it, was aware of the 
whirr of the machinery far over- 
head. 

“That one there comes for no 
good,” he said to himself. “It 
might be that he directs the shells 
so that they fall on the church, 
although why the Boche should 
desire to destroy my little church 
while the fine ones go unhurt is 
beyond thinking of. It must be just 
chance, blind chance.” 

There was a steely vibrating heat 
in the air. The noise of the guns 
was always there now; the rumble 
and the thunder of war did not 
awake the sleeping babies; it was 
too usual a sound. The people were 
gathering in their harvest. They 
were just outside the path of the 
devastating whirlwind. Any day at 
all it might come their way and 
‘Sweep them into the general and 
hideous destruction. But so far it 
was only the church that suffered. 
Perhaps once again the good God 
was to be the sacrifice by which the 
people went free. 

The Curé called a bon jour to this 
one and that one reaping his corn 
with the air of a religious rite. 
How they adored their land, those 
peasants! They did not look up at 
the slowly wheeling plane; their 
eyes and thoughts were on the 
earth. 

Meanwhile the Curé was saying 
to himself that it was very difficult 
for women in these days. His poor 
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Cécile! If it had not been that her 
mother had married an Alsatian 
and gone to live in Metz, the child 
need not have suffered. Not but 
that Franz Meyer, for all the 
accident of his name, had not been 
as good a Frenchman as ever 
breathed. He had been angry when 
people had taken him for a German 
by his name. “Not German!” he 
would say, “not that accursed 
race!” for he had fought in 1870 for 
France. If Franz had lived, M. le 
Curé knew where he would have 
been found—under the tricolor. If 
Franz had lived, Cécile might never 
have known August Hals, for Franz 
was more against the Germans than 
another because by misfortune he 
bore a German name. 

Poor Cécile, brave, suffering 
child! She had torn August Hals 


out of her heart, but the wounds 
were still bleeding. There had been 


moments when M. le Curé had had 
the fear that Cécile might bleed 
slowly to death. But she would get 
over it. She had spirit and good 
sense. She was not an Alsacienne 
to have forgiven Germany. 

The plane was no longer there as 
he went back to déjeuner along the 
sandy road between the cornfields. 
But how sultry it was! The very 
birds seemed as though they had no 
heart to fly; and the steely mass of 
cloud, shot through with copper, 
was advancing on the horizon like 
a fiery wall. 

Cécile was in the little kitchen 
singing softly to herself. M. le 
Curé’s heart lifted at the sound; it 
was long since he had heard Cécile 
sing. Her bullfinch, hanging out- 
side the window, oppressed by the 
heat, fluttered in his cage and 
sounded an answering note. 

Coming in suddenly with a smile 
on his face, he surprised Cécile 
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reading a letter. She thrust it into 
the bosom of her frock with some 
confusion as she became aware of 
his presence. He was not sure that 
he had seen anything. He was very 
blind. It could be nothing, he said 
to himself, Cécile was always so 
discreet, even with. August. They 
had been betrothed in due form. 
She would not have allowed her 
heart to go after an unauthorized 
lover. They had been as good as 
wedded, almost. 

He patted her on the shoulder 
kindly. 

“It is good to hear you singing, 
chérie,” he said. “It is like sun- 
shine in the house.” 

Suddenly she caught his hand 
and kissed it passionately; then 
burst into tears. The sunshine had 
gone away from the veranda. The 
bullfinch stopped singing; put his 
head on one side and listened to 
the sobbing of his mistress. Under 
the eaves of the house the starlings 
were lazily mimicking the sound of 
shells, the drone of the aéroplanes. 
There was a sleepy murmur of bees, 
and the fowls somewhere were talk- 
ing in the complaining way the sort 
have in hot weather. 

The Curé’s hard old hand went 
smoothing Cécile’s pale hair. 

“There, there, my daughter!” he 
kept saying. “It was not thy fault, 
little one. Didst thou think thy old 
uncle was harsh with thee?” 

Suddenly she broke away from 
him and dried her eyes. 

“Méchante that I am,” she said, 
“the poulet will be quite spoilt. The 
déjeuner will be ready at once, my 
uncle.” 

He left her attending to the 
cuisine. The vol-au-vent was excel- 
lent, and he had still a few bottles 
of claret left, although he was a 
wastrel with it where the sick or 
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old needed it. He made Cécile drink 
a glass from his bottle. It would do 
her good, bring the color back to 
her cheeks and lips. It was: the 
wine the English officers had 
praised overnight, pleasing the 
Curé inordinately. He was proud 
of his wine, the gift of a rich wine 
grower of his parish. It was so 
little he could set before those brave 
allies that it was very well Dupont’s 
wine was equal to its grower’s 
reputation. 

He went out into the garden to 
read his breviary after déjeuner, 
walking up and down between the 
hollyhocks, with the _ attentive 
Moufflon following. The air was 
motionless. For once they had 
ceased shelling the church. The 
village over there was usually very 
noisy, but in the still afternoon not 
a sound came from it. The great 
cloud had risen now and had almost 
shut out the sky. 

“Pouf!” murmured M. le Curé, 
wiping his forehead with his red 
handkerchief. “When it comes it 
will be a prodigious storm.” 

He sat down on a seat in the cor- 
ner near the beehives, his finger in 
the breviary to keep the place, and 
—he went asleep. The shells had 
begun again—in his sleep. “Sou- 
venir!” he said drowsily. “Ah, ces 
infadmes! Will they not leave one 
stone upon another?” 

There was something else in his 
dreams. The aéroplane had come 
back. He heard again the whirr of 
the machinery, and he was saying 
to the big splendid English officer 
with the compassionate merry eyes: 
“These times are difficult for 
women!” 

Something splashed on his hand, 
a tear or a great drop; or perhaps 
Moufflon was licking his hand. A 
dog was certainly whining in his 
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dream. And there was an aéro- 
plane; it was coming nearer and 
nearer. Then—crash! The heavens 
were afire! He was wide awake 
now. The distant noise of guns 
was drowned by the roar of the 
heavenly artillery. The sky was 
crisscrossed with fire. From the 
dun cloud, with a roar and a rattle, 
leaped a long chain of lightning and 
buried itself in the ground almost 
at his feet. 

Then—horror of horrors—there 
was something falling to earth, 
something flaming. Before he could 
realize it, amid the wild tumult of 
the storm, Cécile came like a mad 
creature flying down the garden 
path. The storm had broken above 
them. The air was scorching, and 
it was very dark between the rat- 
tling roar of the thunder and the 
spear of the lightning. Cécile, her 
hair disheveled, her voice shaking, 
cried: 

“Mon oncle! for the love of God! 
It is August—out there!” 

She pointed where flame rose 
above the white wall that inclosed 
the Curé’s garden. “If he lives, they 
will tear him to pieces. Mon Dieu! 
Is there no help? August, August! 
Mon Dieu! will you not save him?” 

She was dragging him by the 
hand, sobbing as she pulled at him, 
moaning to herself. 

“It is very difficult for women in 
these days.” M. le Curé heard it 
as though some one had spoken the 
words in his ears. He was recover- 
ing from the first paralysis of 
horror. Poor August! He remem- 
bered him, fair-haired and ruddy. 
But he should not have fought 
against France. He, too, was an 
Alsacien. There had been some- 
thing gentle about him. He had 
loved music. What a fate! He put 
Cécile gently aside and opened the 
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green door. The rain had begun— 
great gray sheets of it shot through 
with flame, torn by the rear of the 
thunder. Such rain must surely 
put out the storm. It was a mercy. 
They were running, he and Cécile 
tegether. Poor Cécile in her thin 
frock! The child would be wet to 
the skin. Dear Heaven, what a 
storm! 

Something was crawling at their 
feet, moaning and sobbing. Cécile 
was down on her knees beside it. 
Something blackened, that writhed 
and moaned. August! Cécile was 
quite silent now. She was looking 
up at him with an agonized appeal. 
A little way off something mon- 
strous yet flamed despite the flood- 
ing rain. 

August must have fallen clear of 
the plane,—but what a fall! There 
could not be a bone left whole in 
him. And Cécile had begun a queer 
moaning that frightened M. le Curé. 
Had the horror turned the child’s 
brain? 

There was no time to think of 
anything but that August, if it was 
August, should be hidden before the 
people came on the scene. The 
storm had kept them indoors. They 
would not know that the aéroplane 
had been struck. As soon as they 
knew it, they would swarm to the 
place, and if they found August, 
they would kill him. He knew what 
the people were—the slow, gentle 
people—when hatred was aroused 
in them. His poor Cécile! They had 
made her suffer because something 
of her story had reached them 
They must not find August. 

“You will have to help me, my 
little one,” he said in a whisper, as 
though the people might hear him. 
“We can hardly hurt him more. 
Come! Lift his poor feet.” 

They carried the broken body of 
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August through the streaming rain 
and the lightning to M. le Curé’s 
little room under the tiles. They 
laid it on the bed, below the cru- 
cifix. Very gently and deftly M. le 
Curé began to cut away the clothing 
from the broken body. The leather 
coat lay in strips on the floor—the 
cap—the boots. “These we shall 
bury in the garden, petite,” mur- 
mured M. le Curé. 

August lived—for the time. He 
had indomitable courage in that 
broken body. Life and understand- 
ing came back to his eyes. He 
smiled. M. le Curé was making 
rapid examination of the broken 
body. It was a miracle that August 
lived. Both legs broken, the back 
injured, one foot a bloody pulp, the 
jaw broken. Yet August smiled. 
More, he asked, in a whisper, for a 
cigarette. More, he smoked it, a 


strange, terrible, appealing thing to 
see. 

After all, it was the body of a boy 
—the poor, broken, white body of 


August. There were tears in M. le 
Curé’s eyes as his hands moved 
over the smashed limbs. August 
could not live. He dared not send 
for a doctor. Fortunately he had 
some knowledge. He thought they 
could have done no more at Paris 
for such a broken thing as August. 
Fortunately he had his medicine 
chest. The people were always re- 
quiring treatment in one way or 
another. The place was too poor 
for any doctor to settle there. 

Cécile came and went, bringing 
hot water, anything else he needed, 
while he attended to August. Her 
eyes gloated hungrily over the tense 
young face on the pillow. “August! 
August! Mére de Miséricorde, priez 
pour nous; Jésus, avez pitié!” she 
murmured under her breath as she 
came and went. 
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August was quiet now, the 
anguish that had made his face and 
body wet dulled by morphia. The 
storm had traveled away. The sun 
was shining on the wet garden, 
and the birds had begun to sing. 
The ringdoves were cooing in their 
cage under the window, and Cécile’s 
bullfinch was fluttering up and 
down on his perch. 

Suddenly a clamor broke out at 
a little distance—something fierce 
and joyous, the shouting of a 
crowd. M. le Curé turned about to 
find Cécile’s eyes, full of a strange 
terror, fixed upon him. He put a 
hand over hers. 

“Be quiet, my little one,” he said. 
“No one shall harm him. I will set 
the Body of Christ between him and 
hurt.” 

He had his part to play. As 
though the noise had attracted him, 
he went out through the green gate, 
his finger still keeping the place in 
the breviary. The people, buzzing 
with anger and fierce exultation, 
gathered around him. They had 
found the aéroplane. Momentarily 
the crowd became greater as the 
story ran from mouth to mouth. 

The machine was but charred in 
part. He watched the crowd, fierce 
and threatening, scatter to search 
for the aviator. The gendarme, who 
represented the law in the village, 
bustled about as well as he could 
for his age and bulk, asking ques- 
tions which no one answered. M. 
le Curé had heard nothing, seen 
nothing, but the storm. Mon Dieu! 
What a storm it was! The noise 
had been deafening. 

“The good God has not forgotten 
us, M’sieu,” said the gendarme. 
“He sent His lightnings against that 
evil thing, which doubtless con- 
ducted the shells to the destruction 
of the church. I must report the 
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matter to the military authorities. 
No one is to touch the accursed 
machine until they come to take it 
away.” 

M. le Curé, very white and 
shaken, went back into his garden. 
He had been forgetting that in 
all probability the aéroplane had 
guided the shells to the destruction 
of the church, the little church, with 
all its sacred things, the altar ves- 
sels, the tabernacle,—it had been 
empty since the first shell fell, 
when at the risk of his life he had 
removed the Sacred Host,—the 
Grotto of La Sainte Vierge, the Cal- 
vaire, the font where he had bap- 
tized the children. The thought of 
each had its separate pang. But 
why—why should August have 
been so wicked? The question an- 
swered itself. He had forbidden 


Cécile, poor child, to think of Au- 
gust. He had fortified her. He had 


bidden her remember La Patrie. In 
the name of France he had bidden 
her cast out of her heart the enemy 
of France. And the enemy had re- 
paid him by destroying his church. 

A disjointed thought came to 
him that there had been a cessation 
of the shelling since the aéroplane 
passed over at early morning. It 
was the first day for many days 
that the shelling had not been 
fairly continuous. 

The face of August wrung by 
mortal anguish, but brave, indom- 
itable, the cigarette between the 
teeth, the writhen lips that tried to 
smile, touched him to the depths of 
his heart. He found himself say- 
ing, “Mon Dieu! Les pauvres en- 
fants!” when he ought to have been 
abhorring August for his crime. It 
was the fault of the Lost Provinces. 
What untold evil that lopping off of 
a limb from France had brought in 
its train! For the matter of that, 
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Alsace had never been altogether 
French. What a tangle it was, 
what an impasse! 

He forgot to remind himself that 
August was an enemy of France, 
that he ought to be delivered up to 
justice, that he, Henri Baudillart, 
Curé of Quesnoy, was a traitor to 
France in harboring this enemy. 
Profound pity had wiped away all 
else. It was not his business to 
hate, he, the servant of the good 
God Who had died for sinners. He 
glanced again at the broken body 
and the pale smiling lips that could 
hardly hold the cigarette. While he 
looked, it dropped to one side, and 
he stooped and lifted it, blowing 
away the ash. A sudden thought 
struck him. August had not long 
to live. From the village there 
came something which might have 
been a hoarse cry. The Curé trem- 
bled. Why, if August were dis- 
covered, they might tear him to 
pieces in their rage, and he, their 
Curé, would not be able to prevent 
it, not even with the erucifix held 
between them and their vengeance. 

“Go, my child,” he said to Cécile; 
“I must be alone with August.” 

She understood, lifted herself 
wearily, and went out with a hang- 
ing head. Poor Cécile—it had almost 
killed her being faithful to France, 
and now—she was not fit to bear 
the weight of her sorrows. 

The Curé put on his stole and sat 
down by the dying man. 

“I will hear your confession, 
August,” he said. 

Was that another cry of deadly 
menace from the village? There 
were some there, returned home 
from Paris,—Regnier of the estam- 
inet and his wife, libres penseurs, 
and one or two others,—these had 
been a source of infection which 
had not spread-very far, but here 
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and there a lad had been insolent. 
The poor people! they were easily 
led astray. Perhaps they would all 
turn against him if they discovered 
who it was that lay in the little 
room under the roof. Perhaps they 
would tear the crucifix from his 
hands. 

August’s confession was brief 
and simple, the sins of a boy and a 
harmless boy. Before giving the 
absolution, the Curé waited for 
something more. What he expected 
did not come. 

“Is it all, August?” 

“It is all, my Father.” 

The Curé hesitated; then spoke. 

“In the name of the good God, 
answer me, August. There is noth- 
ing to fear. It was not from thee 
they learnt how the shells should 
fall on my church?” 

A quiver passed over the con- 
torted face. The nostrils lifted with 


a certain pride. 
“Mon Dieu, M’sieu, what do you 


think of me?” August, if he had 
a Boche heart, still kept the tongue 
of France. “I have not come for a 
long time until to-day. Cécile will 
tell you. She bade me come no 
more and I came not. To-day the 
longing was too great and I came. 
Did they bomb thy church? I am 
sorry, M’sieu. They followed me, 
perhaps, when I came over to drop 
a word to Cécile. They know that 
with an Alsacien the heart is some- 
times torn in two.” 

M. le Curé’s heart lifted with an 
immense relief. If his people were 
savage, if they discovered August, 
he would shield his poor pitiful 
body with his own. They should 
kill him before they reached 
August. 

“Absolvo te!” he murmured, and 
August smiled his pale indomitable 
smile, but already his eyes had a 
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film over them like the eyes of a 
dying bird. 


* * * 


What had happened to Quesnoy? 
It was but the evening of the day on 
which Captain Le Marchant and his 
brother officer had left it lying 
quietly in the morning sun, un- 
heeding apparently the shells that 
came over on the church, since they 
spared the village. The storm had 
left a clean-washed sky of pale cool 
greens and blues, pearl and opal, 
from which a silver star looked 
down tranquilly upon a troubled 
world. The village itself was empty. 
Its inhabitants were apparently all 
congregated about the white walls 
that inclosed the Curé’s house and 
garden. As the soldiers rode their 
horses through the little lane be- 
tween the cornfields, they caught 
sight of the still smoldering wreck- 
age of the aéroplane. 

“Ah, so he has been brought 
down!” said the younger soldier. 
“M. le Curé’s wrong is avenged.” 

They were still at a little distance 
from the Curé’s house, but Captain 
Le Marchant’s eyes came out of 
their mists and looked ahead. 

“It seems to me that there is 
something nasty about that crowd, 
Paulet,” he said. “They are threat- 
ening some one. The capacity for 
the Terror is latent in the French 
heart. Can it be the good old Curé?” 

“It looks like it,” said young 
Paulet. “We had better hurry up.” 

They leaped the low stone wall 
and rode across the bit of sandy 
common ground around the church- 
yard walls, over which the tall, 
leaning crosses looked upon flocks 
of geese, grazing goats, little cattle, 
and the children who played at war 
and revolution singing the Marse- 
illaise. 
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“We are just in time, it seems to 
me,” said Paulet, who had joined 
up from Eton in 1914, and even yet 
took the war as an adventure not 
to be missed. “They have turned 
against their pastor.” 

While they looked, a stone was 
flung. It was the signal for a 
shower of missiles. One struck M. 
le Curé on the forehead and cut 
him. He lifted his hand and wiped 
away the blood. He had come out- 
side his garden and closed the door 
behind him. From the other side 
of the door came Moufflon’s fierce, 
angry barking. 

The two officers rode into the 
crowd, scattering it to right and 
left. A hundred angry voices 
shouted together that M. le Curé 
was harboring a Boche, that he was 
a traitor, that his niece Cécile was a 
Boche at heart, that it was known 
that she had a Boche lover. 

A woman cried out on the out- 
skirts of the crowd that it was a 
shame to attack M. le Curé, that he 
had been good to the poor. Another 
and another murmured. 

Guy Le Marchant leaped from his 
horse and faced the crowd. 

“Go away, if you please, good 
people,” he said; “we shall see if 
M’sieu harbors a Boche. It seems 
incredible.” 

The crowd began to break up 
and fall back. Some of them still 
looked threatening enough, but 
they were being dragged away by 
the others, who had been sobered 
by the sight of the Curé’s bleeding 
forehead. Some murmured that, 
now the English officers had come, 
the Boche would be given up; and 
they waited. 

Captain Le Marchant, 


leaving 
young Paulet to see to the horses, 
passed through the green gate into 
the garden, which was smelling 
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most sweetly after the heavy rain. 
A shower of apples and plums had 
fallen in the beds, and one or two 
hollyhocks had been broken by the 
storm and lay across the path. 
Looking down, the soldier’s eyes 
were aware that there was blood 
on the bricks of the path, a long 
trail of blood going between the 
hollyhocks up to the white gabled 
house. 

“So there is a Boche, M’sieu,” he 
said, with an arm about the Curé’s 
shoulder. The old man seemed, 
indeed, to need such an assistance, 
for he stumbled as though he were 
blind. “I can see it is your duty to 
forgive, but I fear my duty will be 
to see that the man is given up.” 

“He is beyond harm, M. le Capi- 
taine,” said the Curé. 

He braced himself with a gesture. 
Then, in a childlike way, he took 
Guy Le Marchant’s hand in his, as 
he led him into the house. There 
was again the smear of blood on the 
clean, new-sanded floor; the mark 
of a bloody hand was on the white- 
washed wall of the narrow winding 
staircase by which they reached the 
upper room. 

“See, M’sieu,” said the Curé with 
a wave of his hand. They passed 
through the low doorway beneath 
which Captain Le Marchant stooped 
his tall head. There lay the body 
of August on the Curé’s little bed. 
The rigidity of death was but set- 
tling on his features. There was 
white all about him; between his 
clasped hands a crucifix. Lights 
burnt about the bed, and, with her 
cheek close to the dead man’s, and 
her face hidden, lay Cécile, unaware 
of their presence. 

Captain Le Marchant stood for a 
few seconds, hatin hand. Then he 
went out and down the stairs, tip- 
toe. 
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In the little room where they had 
breakfast that morning, he turned 
and looked at the Curé. 

“What is the meaning of it all, 
M’sieu?” he asked, softly. 

“It means, M. le Capitaine, this 
August was but a harmless boy. As 
he so truly said, his heart was torn 
in two. It is the way of the Alsa- 
cien. In his heart, I believe, he was 
true to France, though the Boche 
claimed him. It was not he who 
showed the way to the miscreants 
who shejled my church. Listen, 
M’sieu, they knew that August 
came here to drop a billet-douz to 
my poor Cécile. He was marked. 
It would have gone ill with him. 
Now, they cannot hurt him, but the 
child’s heart is broken. I heard his 
innocent confession, M’sieu. You 
must believe me.” 

“I do believe you,’ 


said Guy Le 


Marchant gently, and went out. 


* * * 


It was not so difficult after all to 
turn the people. A hint of the one 
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whose heart was broken in two— 
who was France’s while the Boche 
laid his frightful yoke upon him— 
was taken up and ran from one to 
another with the result that there 
was a complete change in the pub- 
lic opinion of the people of Ques- 
noy. Their anger was_ turned 
against the aéroplanist who moved 
slowly over the sky next morning, 
while the shells rained on the 
church and the churchyard where 
August’s new-made grave lay open. 
It was that one up there was the 
villain; not poor August, who was 
true to France in his heart, who had 
dared all things to drop his love 
letters to that poor Mlle. Cécile. So 
quickly can the popular sentiment 
swing round. 

But M. le Curé always knew the 
poor people were good at heart. 
That day’s madness was a thing to 
be forgotten and forgiven. When 
he said it, he drew his shovel hat 
down on his forehead. He would 
not shame his people by displaying 
the wound they had made. 








ST. PETER CANISIUS, SECOND APOSTLE OF GERMANY. 


By ALFRED G. BRICKEL, S.J. 


F St. Boniface earned the title of 

Apostle of Germany by bringing 
that country out of the darkness of 
paganism, St. Peter Canisius surely 
merits the title of Second Apostle 
of Germany for having kept it from 
relapsing into paganism through 
the vagaries of Protestantism. 
Peter was born at Nimwegen, now 
in Holland, then in Germany, May 
8, 1521. The family name was 
variously spelt Canes, Kanis, 
Kaniss, and Kanisius. In that same 
month of May, 1521, the German 
Estates, at the Diet of Worms, out- 
lawed Luther. During the same 
year the Basque knight, Inigo Loy- 
ola, quit the service of the King of 
Spain to embrace that of the King 
of Kings, his Captain Christ, 
although years were to pass before 
he established what Francis 
Thompson calls “a mighty religious 
force which has poured its peaceful 
soldiery into every part of the 
world.” That the birth of Canisius, 
the banning of Luther, and the con- 
version of Inigo Loyola should have 
occurred all within the same year 
may seem but a coincidence to the 
skeptical historian. But to the 
Catholic these events are tokens of 
an overruling Providence. God 
raised up Canisius to repel the ad- 
vance of Lutheran innovation from 
Germany, Poland, Austria, and 
Switzerland—an impossible task 
without the support of the newly 
formed militia of Loyola. With the 
assistance of the Society of Jesus, 
Canisius stemmed the flood of 
Lutheranism. 


Our knowledge of the boyhood 
days of Canisius rests upon reliable 
data gleaned from his Confessions, 
which he wrote about 1570, after 
the pattern of St. Augustine’s cele- 
brated work of the same title. 
From these Confessions we learn 
that Peter’s mother and father 
were very fervent Catholics, though 
living in the midst of Protestants. 
His mother died while he was quite 
young. Canisius asserts that he 
lacked the virtues associated espe- 
cially with childhood, such as mod- 
esty, simplicity, and innocence; and 
that he was proud, envious, and 
slothful. But he tells us also that 
he loved to serve Mass and to pray 
in the church; so we may be par- 
doned if we think that he exag- 
gerates his faults, somewhat after 
the style of St. Augustine’s “tan- 
tillus puer, tantus peccator.” At 
any rate, the vow of chastity, 
which Peter took at the age of nine- 
teen, is not the natural issue of a 
wild boyhood. 

When fifteen years old, Peter 
went to Cologne to complete his 
higher education. Here he was in 
the way of becoming an idler, when 
a Dutch priest, Nicholas van Esch, 
saved him by taking him into his 
house, directing his studies, and 
guiding his spiritual life. How 
much Canisius owed to Van Esch, 
he himself declares in his Confes- 
sions. He says: “In place of a 
father Thou didst give me Nicholas 
Esch, a priest of more than or- 
dinary piety. . . . But to return to 
my teacher, rather my father, Esch. 
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Bless the Lord, O my soul, and do 
not forget His good gifts Who gave 
thee such a guide to piety, and a 
daily admonitor, for this man loved 
and cared for myself and my salva- 
tion rather than my possessions. 
... By the certain law of Thy 
Providence Thou didst destine this 
man, as another Ananias, to be my 
instructor at Cologne, and to unite 
me more closely to Thee.” These 
excerpts from the Confessions give 
some inkling of Peter’s sense of 
gratitude; they show how he dif- 
fered from many of the Reformers 
and Humanists, who, though edu- 
cated through the liberality of the 
monks and the Church, repaid the 
charity with railing. Perhaps it 
was just that cynical streak of in- 
gratitude in the writings of Eras- 
mus that caused St. Ignatius of 
Loyola to dislike him and to forbid 
his books in Jesuit houses. 

Van Esch introduced Canisius 
and his friend Surius to the Car- 
thusians at Cologne. Surius later 
became a distinguished member of 
the Carthusian Order. In their 
monastery, which was one of the 
few homes of piety and learning 
that still remain in the all-pervad- 
ing atmosphere of irreligion in Ger- 
many, Canisius came to know Jus- 
tus Lanspergius, writer of spiritual 
books and an ardent apostle of the 
Sacred Heart. Other intimate 
friends of Canisius were John Pes- 
selius, Prior of the Dominicans, and 
John Gropper, whom Pope Paul IV. 
later created cardinal. This group 
of zealous men, so eager for a Cath- 
olic revival, were pitted against the 
Archbishop of Cologne, Hermann 
von der Wied, whose character can 
be gauged from the remark which 
Charles V. made about him: “He is 
neither a Catholic Christian nor a 
Lutheran, but more of a heathen 
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than anything else.” In the year 1546 
Charles said of Von der Wied that 
“He knows no Latin, has never said 
three Masses in his life, and does 
not even know the Confiteor.” This 
archbishop’s zeal for innovation 
urged him in 1542 to call in Bucer 
to Protestantize the cathedral chap- 
ter of Cologne. Thus, before his 
student days were over, Canisius 
saw in once Catholic Cologne a state 
of things typical of what was hap- 
pening in other cities of Germany. 
He saw the apathy of the bishops, 
the greed of civic officials and 
princes who were stretching forth 
their hands for the property of the 
Church, and the degradation of the 
people who were steeped in heresy. 

Canisius made such progress in 
his studies that he received the 
degree of Licentiate of Liberal Arts 
in 1538. The next two years he 
spent in studying law at Louvain 
and Cologne, returning to the latter 
city to take his degree of Master of 
Arts. After this preliminary course 
he devoted himself to theology for 
three years. At the end of this 
period, meeting Peter Faber, the 
first companion of St. Ignatius, at 
Mainz, he made a long retreat under 
his direction and decided to be- 
come a Jesuit. He accordingly 
entered the Society of. Jesus on his 
twenty-third birthday. The novice 
life of the first German Jesuit was 
as uneventful as the life of most 
novices, except that Canisius pub- 
lished during this period an edition 
of Tauler, the medieval Dominican 
mystic, the most complete edition 
which had ever been issued from 
the press. 

In 1546 Canisius was ordained. 
Cardinal Truchsess appointed him 
as his procurator at the Coun- 
cil of Trent, but Canisius remained 
only a short time at the council. 
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He soon went to Rome, where he 
spent nearly six months in spiritual 
exercises under the eye of St. Ig- 
natius. 

This second noviceship crowned 
the spiritual preparation of the Sec- 
ond Apostle of Germany, and illu- 
minated and strengthened him for 
the work of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion in Germany, which he initiated 
in 1548. This work almost spanned 
the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Of the many activities of 
Canisius during that period it were 
hopeless to attempt a detailed nar- 
rative. He was not a Salmerdén, 
although he accompanied that great 
theologian to Ingolstadt to teach 
theology; he was not a Cochlzus, 
although his published writings 
range from catechisms to editions 
of the Fathers of the Church; he 
was not a John Eck, although he 


successfully met Melanchthon in a 
religious controversy at Worms in 
1557; he was not a George Scherer, 
although he held the cathedral 


pulpit at Augsburg for seven 
years. 

Canisius was first and foremost a 
great Catholic educator, worthy of 
a place beside Vives, Sadoleto, or 
Erasmus. That his name is not 
found in histories of education writ- 
ten by Americans or Englishmen 
does not cancel his claim. F. Paul- 
sen, the third edition of whose 
Geschichte des gelehrten Unter- 
richts appeared at Leipzig in 1919, 
is a high authority on education in 
Germany. Paulsen is willing to 
admit that Canisius was a pioneer 
in laying the foundations of modern 
secondary education, although be- 
fore now Protestants have given all 
the credit to Sturm and Melanch- 
thon. Experts in the history of the 
Ratio Studiorum of the Jesuits, 
which dominated secondary and 
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higher education in Catholic lands 
until 1773, say that Canisius had 
not a little to do with framing that 
educational document. Whether 
this be true or not, at least it is cor- 
rect to assert that it was chiefly on 
the practical results of the Jesuit 
schools in Germany that ‘the the- 
oretical principles of the Ratio Stu- 
diorum were based. 

But why invoke experts in educa- 
tion when the plain facts are so elo- 
quent? At the death of Canisius, 
the educational system which he 
founded and directed for years, had 
forty establishments, staffed by 
more than one thousand Jesuits. In 
addition to founding these Jesuit 
schools, he had performed valiant 
services for elementary schools and 
for seminaries not under Jesuit con- 
trol. Compared with these achieve- 
ments of Canisius, Sturm’s school 
at Strassburg is a small matter. Add 
to this the fact that, while Protes- 
tant schools in Germany were more 
efficient than Catholic schools in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, yet, 
after three decades of the educa- 
tional work begun by Canisius, 
Protestants were sending their sons 
to Jesuit schools. That these bril- 
liant results were attained by Jesuit 
schools at the turn of the century is 
due chiefly to the educational prin- 
ciples which Canisius had acquired 
by his own observation at Cologne, 
Louvain, and Rome. 

These principles, few but basic, 
were reducible to the following. The 
first and cardinal principle of Ca- 
nisius was insistence on the best 
teachers. There is still extant a let- 
ter of St. Francis Borgia, the Gen- 
eral of the Society of Jesus, to Ca- 
nisius, that throws a gleam of light 
on this subject. St. Francis said: 
“Among all the provinces of our 
Society, there is none that is more 
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generously supplied with teaching 
staffs. I assure you that we are 
doing very much for your province, 
perhaps as much as for all the rest 
of the provinces of the Society to- 
gether. It seems as though our only 
task is to educate teachers for Ger- 
many.” Insistence upon good text- 
books was another pedagogical 
principle of Canisius. Besides re- 
vising a Latin grammar of the 
French Jesuit, Codrett, for use in 
the German schools, he edited a 
school text of the letters of St. Je- 
rome, which became so popular that 
it ran into forty editions. For 
schools of theology Canisius edited 
texts of the Fathers of the Church. 
He also encouraged others who had 
more leisure than himself to devote 
it to the production of efficient 
textbooks. 

But the two really basic pedagog- 
ical principles of Canisius, on 
which the entire superstructure of 
education reposed, were that the 
teaching of religion must have a 
prominent place in the curriculum, 
and that the teacher must be a 
builder of character. I do not claim 
that these two principles, or those 
mentioned above, were original with 
Canisius, any more than I should 
admit that Sturm’s academic prin- 
ciples were a discovery of Protes- 
tantism. Both Sturm and Canisius 
borrowed the principles that were 
the life of the Catholic schools of 
the Netherlands, especially of the 
schools of the Brethren of the Com- 
mon Life. Canisius had the advan- 
tage of his experience at Cologne 
and Rome. On these old, traditional 
methods of the Ages of Faith, Cani- 
sius rebuilt the educational system 
of Catholic Germany. His system 
was simply the medieval system, 
enriched with the best results and 
methods of Humanism. There was, 


perhaps, less romance visible in the 
educational work of Canisius than 
in his cathedral preaching, or his 
journeys as papal legate, or his 
friendship with princes; but the 
glamour of these latter soon passed, 
while the schools which he founded 
grew in number and importance. 
To the truth of this Paulsen testi- 
fies. In his Geschichte des gelehr- 
ten Unterrichts he says: “The pres- 
ervation of the Catholic Faith in 
the Southeast and Northwest of 
Germany is mainly the work of the 
Society of Jesus. In the middle of 
the sixteenth century the position 
of the Catholic Church was well- 
nigh hopeless.... Outstanding 
personalities do not appear in the 
history of the Order, it offers little 
matter for poetry; but it had at all 
times a host of thoroughly reliable, 
safely operating forces. In its ac- 
tivity there is something of the 
quiet but relentless forces of na- 
ture; without passion and without 
battle cry, without excitement and 
without hurry, it pressed on step 
by step, scarcely ever retreating a 
single inch. Assurance and ascend- 
ancy characterize its every move- 
ment.” 

Such in broad outline was the 
educational significance of Peter 
Canisius. To build up a picture of 
the man and his work at close 
range, we shall have to glance at 
some of the universities and col- 
leges which Canisius either founded 
or renewed. In Ingolstadt, whither 
Canisius and Salmerén went to 
teach theology in 1548 at the in- 
stance of St. Ignatius, nearly all 
traces of academic as well as of 
Catholic life had disappeared. The 
students spent their days in a con- 
tinual round of stealing, dueling, 
gambling, and debauchery. It was 
thought a disgrace for a student to 
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be seen at Mass or to serve the priest 
at Mass. A companion of Canisius 
at that time wrote as follows: “We 
ring two bells for Mass each morn- 
ing, but have a hard time getting 
two or three students to attend.” 
Students showed more respect to 
girl friends whom they met on the 
street than to the priest carrying the 
Blessed Sacrament. Lutherans had 
become members of the teaching 
staff. Canisius wrote at that time: 
“Here we have to change stones 
into bread.” 

But soon an improvement set in. 
From the following paragraph of a 
letter which Canisius sent to St. 
Ignatius in May, 1550, we can see 
how the three Jesuits spent their 
time. “Reverend Father Claudius is 
busy lecturing on the Psalms; 
Father Alphonsus is interpreting 
the Epistle to the Romans; while I 
am teaching the fourth book of Sen- 
tences (Peter Lombard). When 
people see nine or ten receiving the 
Eucharist together in our church, 
they are struck with amazement, as 
the sight is quite a novel one in 
these parts. Amongst the learned 
people who thus received on Pente- 
cost recently was the rector of the 
university. Before this time, only 
one or two came to our church, but 
now many come to hear Mass every 
day. Otherwise piety and church- 
going is dead in these lands. The 
Germans generally do not like sa- 
cred rites, and the widespread 
teaching of Luther keeps us from 
retaining the ceremonies. Daily 
does the scarcity of good pastors 
and priests grow apace. No matter 
how willing to stay in the fold are 
the sheep who are deserting the 
Vicar of Christ and the Church, 
there are, alas, no teachers to break 
the bread of orthodox teaching for 
those who are famishing, or to help 
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those who are dying from hunger 
for the word of God. This evil is 
increased by the really deplorable 
license which allows Catholics to 
read heretical writings with impu- 
nity, and to argue about sects and 
the controversies concerning faith. 
There is neither apprehension of 
the punishment of heretics nor any 
actual punishment.” 

Canisius and his companions 
soon attracted as much attention by 
their lectures as by their religious 
bearing. Canisius was chosen rec- 
tor of the university, although the 
statutes of the school had to be 
changed to permit this, and in two 
years he had revitalized the intel- 
lectual and spiritual life of the 
place. At Ingolstadt, as at Vienna 
and at Dillingen, Canisius strikingly 
exemplified the truth of Cardinal 
Newman’s essay on “Discipline and 
Influence.” He won men by the 
charm of his personal attainments; 
then he organized them; and finally 
welded them together into a cor- 
poration that would endure long 
after he was in the dust. 

Vienna, whose university had 
sunk even lower than that of Ingol- 
stadt, next saw the tireless school- 
man. At the suggestion of Canisius, 
King Ferdinand I. ousted the Lu- 
theran teachers, filled their places 
with Catholics, and adopted a series 
of educational reforms which in- 
cluded a decree against heretical 
and indecent books. One baneful 
academic usage Canisius destroyed 
at Vienna. It was the custom of 
lecturing on a book of the New 
Testament for an indefinite period. 
Thus Canisius had to spend five 
months on the introduction to the 
Epistles to the Corinthians, and two 
years on eleven chapters of the 
Epistle to the Romans. Ignatius 
himself wrote to the rector of the 
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university and forced him to assign 
a definite number of lecture periods 
for each Epistle. 

After reforming Vienna, Canisius 
went to Prague. When he came on 
the scene, the once flourishing 
school of philosophy and theology 
was little more than a name. When 
he left Prague, it could boast of a 
Jesuit college which soon developed 
into a flourishing school for higher 
studies. Cologne, the Alma Mater 
of Canisius, was fhe next to expe- 
rience his beneficent educational 
energy, when he arrived there as 
legate of Pope Pius IV. The city 
council accepted and enforced a 
series of academic reforms which 
Canisius recommended. In 1558, 
on his way through Freiburg im 
Breisgau, Canisius visited the re- 
nowned philologist and poet, Gla- 
rean, whose suggestions in favor of 
education he received and spon- 
sored at the court of Ferdinand I. 
Later he gave additional assistance 
to Freiburg by interesting Cardinal 
Morone, the papal legate, in it. 

But the greatest school reformed 
by the enlightened sagacity of Ca- 
nisius was Dillingen, a high school 
and seminary which owed its or- 
igin to Cardinal Truchsess. Though 
the Cardinal could not assure an 
endowment sufficient for a college, 
and though this was a very impor- 
tant affair for a Jesuit college in the 
sixteenth century, Canisius waived 
the point and gratified the prince of 
the Church by founding the college. 
Dillingen, under the direction of the 
Jesuits, soon had six hundred stu- 
dents, and for three hundred years 
continued to pour into South Ger- 
many an incomparable succession 
of bishops, priests, abbots, and 
statesmen. It saved thousands of 
souls for the Faith in South Ger- 
many. 


Besides the ordinary secondary 
schools connected with the univer- 
sities in the Middle Ages, there 
were many separate Gymnasia and 
Latin ‘schools. Practically all of 
these last-named schools had been 
ruined through the Peasant Wars 
and the rapacity of the newly rich, 
who looted all the educational en- 
dowments they could lay their 
hands on. Chesterton’s idea that 
the Reformation in England was 
the rebellion of the rich, finds ample 
justification in the history of the 
German Reformation as well. Ca- 
nisius founded schools at Munich, 
Innsbruck, Halle, Wiirzburg, Co- 
logne, Augsburg, and Freiburg in 
Switzerland to replace old Latin 
schools, while in other cities of Ger- 
many and Austria he organized and 
endowed schools for poor students. 
In addition to this he sent many 
students to the German College at 
Rome and urged Pope Gregory 
XIII. to increase its endowments. 
Even a summary recital of what 
Canisius did for education in Ger- 
many leads us to the conclusion 
fhat Melanchthon’s title, Preceptor 
Germaniz, could with greater jus- 
tice be applied to Canisius. 

The achievement, however, which 
has done most to keep alive the 
memory of Canisius, and which was 
the best piece of educational work 
done for Catholic education in the 
century of the Reformation, was 
the catechism, written as a mere 
side issue, of which not too much 
was expected. There are still dis- 
tricts in Germany where the ques- 
tion, “Have you learned your Ca- 
nisius?” is the equivalent of “Have 
you learned your catechism?” That 
a man’s name should become con- 
fused and mingled with the name 
of his work is the surest sign that 
he has succeeded. The catechism of 
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Canisius went everywhere in Ger- 
many, and everywhere it confronted 
the catechism of Luther. Thus it 
had a wider circle of influence than 
the schools which Canisius founded, 
since they could only move the 
masses indirectly through the pro- 
fessional men whom they educated. 
This catechism sold better than 
most novels. During the lifetime of 
its author it was translated into 
Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Spanish, 
French, Swedish, English, Scotch, 
Hungarian, Bohemian, Roumanian, 
Flemish, Slavic, and Breton. It ran 
into hundreds of editions and was 
republished even until the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 

Another great device for renew- 
ing student life was the founding 
of sodalities of the Blessed Virgin. 
The Flemish Jesuit John Leunis, 
who had organized the first sodality 
at the Roman college, soon saw his 
work spread throughout the coun- 
tries north of the Alps. It was 
Canisius who, as professor or as 
provincial of the German Jesuits, 
fostered this new spiritual energy 
wherever he went. He himself 
started the sodalities at Ingolstadt 
and at Freiburg in Switzerland. By 
initiating his students into sodal- 
ities Canisius had no intention of 
making them unpractical dreamers. 
As a matter of fact, these students 
of the sodalities accomplished some 
marvels of preventive and practical 
charity in relieving the sick, the 
poor, and the unfortunate in those 
days which ushered in our modern 
social problems. There is no illu- 
sion more peculiarly Protestant 
than that which conjures up im- 
practical people as the natural out- 
come of piety. True piety had no 
worse results on the students of 
Catholic colleges in the sixteenth 
century than it has on Catholic stu- 


dents to-day. In spite of their 
piety they seem to be successful in 
all manly endeavors. We know, 
too, from the sermons published by 
Canisius that he was not infected 
with the poison of Puritanism, that 
to him the outlawing of games and 
the terrors of a Blue-Law Sunday 
were as hateful as the actual her- 
esy that produced them. Still Ca- 
nisius knew enough of human na- 
ture to realize that, without the high 
ideal which the sodality set up, the 
student code of morals would 
speedily degenerate into that “hol- 
low profession of Christianity and 
heathen code of ethics” which Car- 
dinal Newman mentions as charac- 
teristic of the public schools of 
Protestant England. 

There was in Peter Canisius 
something of St. Philip Neri, some- 
thing that won the love and riveted 
the affections of students more than 
of grown men. These latter, on 
more than one occasion, filled the 
air with accusations against the 
German Jesuit, called him a ma- 
gician and a corrupter of youth, and 
charged him with ambition and im- 
morality. But the unclouded eye 
of youth pierced the veil of calum- 
nies and perceived the sincerity of 
Canisius. We are assured by wit- 
nesses of the fact that, at one ser- 
mon of Canisius, in the cathedral 
of Cologne, there was a vast throng 
of students. At Vienna and Ingol- 
stadt the students crowded to his 
sermons because he was not content 
with merely reciting rules for con- 
duct but explained and defended 
the Faith as the basis of the Ten 
Commandments. 

The one trait which shines forth 
in Canisius and makes him beloved 
by Protestant and Catholic alike, is 
his mildness. In an age which might 
fairly be called the golden age of 
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invective, when Protestant contro- 
versialists were flinging vile epi- 
thets at Catholics, and when Cath- 
olics were paying them back in the 
same coin, Canisius preferred ob- 
jective statement of facts to bitter 
rejoinders. There is on record only 
one occasion on which Canisius 
really expressed resentment. It 
was at the religious controversy at 
Worms where the Protestants were 
represented by Melanchthon. Ca- 
nisius showed anger because Me- 
lanchthon insisted on his own pri- 
vate interpretation of a text which 
clashed with the interpretation of 
the Fathers of the Church. We 
who see to what a pass private in- 
terpretation of the Bible has 
brought Protestants can see a rea- 
son for the resentment of Canisius. 
He objected to every man being his 
own Pope, thinking it even more 


difficult to explain than the Catholic 
doctrine that there is one Pope. 

But this solitary instance is the 
exception that proves the meekness 
of the man. Canisius was not set 
on tripping up his contemporaries 
in a smart argument; his thoughts 
and affections were centered on 
bringing Germany back to the Faith 
of its fathers. The mildness of Ca- 
nisius is acknowledged by a well- 
known Protestant biographer of the 
great educator. In his Petrus Ca- 
nisius in Geschichte und Legende, 
Gustav Kriiger says: “No stain 
darkens his character, and even the 
Protestant controversialists could 
say nothing against him except that 
he showed unbending sternness 
against the enemies of the Catholic 
Faith, which was, however, merely 
the logical result of his belief. He 
was a noble Jesuit.” 








THE MIRACLE OF ARLES-SUR-TECH. 


By BepEeE Camm, O.S.B., M.A., F.S.A. 


PART I. 


| all the fair land of France, there 
is no province more beautiful 
and romantic than the Roussillon, 
once Spanish, now French, but still 
largely Catalan. Overshadowed by 
the Eastern spur of the Pyrenees, 
the plain which enshrines the rose- 
red city of Perpignan, and its older 
sister Elne (the “castle of St. 
Helen”), is covered with vines and 
fruit trees. When I passed through 
it in March, 1924, it seemed to be 
one mass of flowering peach trees, 
acres of rose-pink blossom, in- 


describably lovely. Higher up, on 
the mountain slopes, the almond 


tree was still in flower, giving place 
higher still to the olive, and that in 
its turn to the pine. Above all, 
rose the great mountains, snow- 
crowned; and in the midst, tower- 
ing above all, the Canigou, like a 
great sentinel, raised its cloud- 
capped head. 

And through the ravines formed 
in these lovely mountains, flow 
rivers, indescribably beautiful, clear 
and limpid torrents, framed in 
huge rocks, and spanned here and 
there by ancient bridges, such as 
that marvelous arch of Céret, which 
some ascribe to the Romans, others 
to the Visigoths, though it bears a 
date engraved on its stones, 1321. 
Above, on the mountain peaks, are 
Scattered the ruins of ancient 
castles, with here and there a her- 
mitage, such as that of St. Ferréol 
or Notre Dame de Coral. 

And as you mount into the heart 
of the hill country, you find three 


old Benedictine abbeys enshrined 
amid these ravines, St. Martin de 
Canigou, perched high on a spur of 
the great peak, St. Michel de Cuxa 
in the Vallespir (Vallis Aspera), 
and, high above all, in the Haut 
Vallespir, on the very frontier of 
Spain, the ancient and venerable 
monastery of Arles-sur-Tech. 

The history of this abbey is 
mingled with that of the Roussillon. 
Arles, which must never be con- 
founded with her more famous 
sister in Provence, still shows the 
Roman baths which testify to her 
high antiquity, though she has 
greater treasures to boast of than 
these. 

The history of the Roussillon is, 
like that of most border countries, 
filled with continual warfare for 
many centuries. For these are the 
Marches of Spain, and though, 
since the Treaty of the Pyrenees, 
the province has been attached to 
France, the people are still more 
Spanish than French, and the Cat- 
alan tongue is still widely spoken. 
Spanish also are the favorite 
amusements of the people; the 
bullfight is their great sport. The 
churches, too, with their great reta- 
bles of carved and gilded wood, 
speak still of Spanish days, while 
the processions in Holy Week, with 
their marvelous crucifixes and 
groups of sacred images, their 
weird confraternities of hooded 
penitents, show that the influence 
of Spain is far from dead. 

The Roussillonnais are tall, ro- 
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bust, intelligent, brave, and hardy; 
they make excellent soldiers. The 
mountaineers look down from their 
heights with contempt upon the in- 
habitants of the plain, whom they 
call gavaches (that is, cowards). 

Hannibal, Pompey, and Czsar 
have passed through these moun- 
tains, and the two latter left monu- 
ments of their passage. To the Ro- 
mans succeeded the Visigoths, and 
to the Visigoths the Moors. Charle- 
magne, indeed, for a time gained 
possession of the province, and es- 
tablished the Counts of the Rous- 
sillon as its feudal lords. But the 
Visigoths were only completely ex- 
pelled in the eleventh century. In 
1041 a notable council, in which 
temporal lords were joined with the 
spiritual, was held near Perpignan. 
In this assembly were laid down 
the first rules of what is known as 
the Treuga Domini, the Truce of 
God. Penalties both spiritual and 
temporal were decreed against the 
fomenters of disorder. It forbade 
all fighting on holy days; all 
attacks on churches and other 
sacred places, on clerics, religious, 
and widows; also the raiding of 
cattle and the burning of the houses 
of peasants. Nevertheless, the coast 
was still ravaged by Moorish 
pirates. 

In 1170 Guinard IL. Count of the 
Roussillon, left his domains by will 
to Alphonsus II., King of Aragon, 
and the province became subject to 
Spain for five centuries. Alphon- 
sus died at Perpignan in 1196. He 
has been called, even by French 
writers, “the guardian angel of the 
Roussillon.” 

Though incorporated in_ the 
Kingdom of Aragon, the Roussillon 
had still its own counts, the first of 
the new dynasty being Don Sancho, 
brother of King Alphonsus. At the 
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death of James I. of Aragon, his 
states were divided among his chil- 
dren, and the Roussillon came to 
the short-lived dynasty of the 
Kings of Majorca. After three 
kings had reigned, the Kingdom of 
Majorca ceased to exist, and in the 
middle of the fourteenth century 
the province became once more sub- 
ject to Aragon. 

In the fifteenth century Louis XI. 
of France conquered it for a time, 
and the Comte de Foix became its 
governor; but, on the death of that 
astute monarch, Charles VIIL., re- 
stored it to Aragon. 

But the French kings felt that 
the Pyrenees were the true fron- 
tier between their dominions and 
Spain, and after fruitless attempts 
at conquest by Francis I., Louis 
XIII. at last succeeded in wresting 
it definitely from the Spanish 
Crown. The great Condé, after 
many engagements, finally entered 
Perpignan, which had endured a 
terrible siege of thirty months, on 
September 2, 1642. Richelieu died 
three months later, and Louis XIII. 
followed him to the tomb, May 14, 
1643. 

Finally, in November, 1659, the 
famous Treaty of the Pyrenees was 
signed on the Ile des Faisans in the 
Bidassoa near Hendaya, by Louis 
XIV. and Philip IV. of Spain. This 
treaty put an end to the long wars 
between the two Crowns; Catalonia 
was restored to the Spanish Crown; 
and the Roussillon was recognized 
as part of France. 

The first bishop whose name is 
known to us, is a certain Domnus, 
who set up his chair at Elne (Cas- 
trum Helenz) in 571. By papal 
permission, the see was transferred 
to Perpignan in 1602, but the 
bishops still bear the old title, and 
the ancient cathedral, with its mar- 
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velously lovely cloister of the 
twelfth century, still draws the pil- 
grims’ feet to Elne. 

But we must hasten on to Arles 
and its wonders. It is a quaint 
little town, of some 3,000 inhab- 
itants, clustered round its grand old 
abbey. Two great Romanesque 
towers dominate it, one that of the 
abbey church, the other that of St. 
Sauveur. The country that en- 
circles it is beautiful in the extreme. 
The Tech flows between lovely 
meadows starred with Alpine flow- 
ers, on the slopes of the hills are 
immense orchards, while above and 
all around rise the great solemn 
peaks, dominated in their turn by 
the immense snow-clad mass of the 
Canigou. 

The mountains are cloven by 
deep ravines, down which rush sil- 
very mountain torrents, which here 
and there fall in great cascades 
from overhanging rocks. 

And in the midst of all is the 
great abbey church with its treas- 
ure. 

The founder of this illustrious 
abbey was St. Castellanus, a Span- 
iard, it is said, in the reign of 
Charles the Great. He discovered 
in this valley, near the spot where 
the little Riu Ferrer flows into the 
Tech, some ancient ruins, of a mon- 
astery, as it would seem. Here he 
found the peace and seclusion that 
he was seeking, and here he placed 
his hermitage. But the hermitage 
soon became a monastery, as dis- 
ciples flocked to embrace the reli- 
gious life under his guidance, and 
Louis the Debonnaire, in the year 
821, took under his protection the 
abbot and his monks of St. Mary of 
Arles. 

In the middle of the century the 
monastery was ravaged by the Nor- 
mans, but it rose from its ruins 
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under the Abbot Hilperic. As the 
tenth century drew to its close, 
Europe was invaded by the terror 
with which men anticipated the 
dawn of the year 1000, which, it was 
thought, would witness the end of 
the world. The chronicles of this 
century are filled with the terrible 
phenomena which were thought to 
presage this catastrophe. And the 
Roussillon was by no means the 
least tried. There were earth- 
quakes and meteors, plague and 
famine, wars and rumors of wars. 
The Vallespir, that Vallis Aspera, 
which had under the enlightened 
care of the monks become a smiling 
valley, was devastated with terrible 
storms which ravaged the vines and 
the orchards and destroyed the har- 
vest. Famine stalked through the 
land, while from their mountain 
lurking-places came forth the wild 
beasts, wolves, bears, wild boars, 
and other fierce creatures, driven by 
hunger from their dens, and in- 
vaded the habitations of men. Even 
more alarming and more formi- 
dable was the apparition of mon- 
sters of strange form, wild apes or 
baboons, which the old chronicles 
call Simiots. These fierce beasts, 
hideous, grimacing, famishing, 
while the thunder rolled through 
the mountains and the hail de- 
scended in fierce assault upon the 
half-stripped trees, appeared in the 
houses of the peasant and stole the 
babe sleeping in its cradle, or even 
tore it from the mother’s arms. 
Wailing and desolation filled the 
valley, and the terror-struck people 
filled the great church with their 
lamentations and their cries. 

The monks met in chapter to see 
what remedy could be devised for 
so great a calamity. 

Then arose their abbot, Arnulph, 
a man renowned for his sanctity, 
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and prescribed fasts and prayers to 
obtain from Heaven the deliverance 
of the sorely tried people. 

Meanwhile he himself was in- 
spired to seek another supernatural 
remedy. He would make pilgrim- 
age to Rome and implore the Holy 
Father to give him the body of 
some great saint, by whose inter- 
cession his people might be pro- 
tected and delivered from _ the 
scourge. 

It was an age of pilgrimage, and 
the Roussillon had already seen 
some of its most illustrious sons set 
out on the perilous journey to the 
Eternal City. 

It is not certain in what year 
Arnulph made his pilgrimage. But 
it must have been between the 
years 957 and 968. 

It was in the reign of Lothaire, 
when Oliba Cabreta was Count of 
Vallespir, that the Abbot of St. 


Mary’s set out amid the tears of his 


monks. The scourge was still 
heavy on them, and they were now 
deprived of their father’s help. 

Arnulph duly reached Rome, 
where John XIII. then sat on the 
Chair of Peter. It seems probable 
that he arrived there during Lent, 
and the historian of Arles thinks 
that he can fix the very date of the 
providential event which was to re- 
sult in the liberation of his people 
from their long trials. 

It was, in fact, the Monday of the 
third week in Lent, when the Gre- 
gorian Sacramentary fixes as the 
Statio, the Basilica of St. Mark. 
The Sovereign Pontiff presided at 
the procession and at the Lenten 
Mass which followed it. Here Pope 
John’s attention was called to the 
figure of a Benedictine, evidently a 
stranger, and as evidently in great 
anguish of mind. He sent for him 
and asked him his story, and 


Arnulph told him the tale of the 
tribulations which overwhelmed his 
people. The Pope comforted him, 
and prayed that God’s angels might 
come to the help of the sorely tried 
country. Then, encouraged by the 
Pontiff’s kindness, Arnulph fell at 
his feet, and implored His Holiness 
to grant to him the relics of some 
saint, by whose virtue and protec- 
tion his people might be delivered. 

The Pope was moved to tears by 
his distress and his faith, and with 
great generosity replied that he 
might have what relics he desired, 
save only those of SS. Peter and 
Paul, SS. Stephen and Lawrence. 

Arnulph, overwhelmed by the 
Pontiff’s goodness, begged that he 
might spend the night in prayer, 
that he might learn from God whose 
relics he should select. This prayer 
was also granted, and Arnulph that 
night received God’s answer to his 
supplication. He saw, in a dream, 
the crypt of the very church where 
he had prayed that morning. In it 
was a double tomb, from which was 
flowing a fountain of blood, and he 
was told that this was the tomb of 
the Blessed Martyrs Abdon and 
Sennen, whose relics it was the 
divine Will that he should carry 
back to his country, in order to put 
an end to the tribulations which 
afflicted it. He was to beg the 
Sovereign Pontiff to grant him these 
sacred treasures. 

Next day Arnulph sought out the 
Pope and gave him the divine mes- 
sage, which the Pontiff received 
with joy. Calling together the Ro- 
man clergy, he went in solemn pro- 
cession to the Basilica of St. Mark, 
descended to the crypt, and dis- 
covered the fountain of blood. He 
commanded the tomb to be opened, 
and placed the sacred deposit in the 
trembling hands of the Abbot. 
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Henceforth, these Persian princes, 
martyred for Christ in Rome, were 
to become the protectors of the peo- 
ple of Arles. Those relics given to 
them in the tenth century are still 
their greatest treasure in the twen- 
tieth, And, as we shall see, a 
perpetual fountain, not of blood, 
but of water, still flows at Arles 
and is the source of unceasing 
wonders. 

It is not to be supposed that the 
whole bodies of the two martyrs 
were given to Arnulph. But it 
would appear that half of that 
sacred deposit was intrusted to him, 
the rest remaining in the tomb at 
San Marco. On May 30, 1816, a 
solemn recognition was made of 
the relics at Arles, and it was found 
that notable portions of two bodies 
were still enshrined there. A com- 


plete list is given in the procés-ver- 


bal. 

It can be imagined with what joy 
our abbot left Rome, armed with so 
great a treasure. But he had to 
take precautions; it would not have 
been safe in that age to let people 
know what he was carrying. The 
cultus of sacred relics was extraor- 
dinarily strong in those days, and 
their theft was thought almost a 
work of piety. Indeed, when I 
visited the neighboring Abbey of St. 
Michel de Cuxa, the Abbot told me 
a story which illustrates this pas- 
sion for relics in a remarkable 
manner. The Abbot Guarin of that 
ancient house made, in the year 
974, a pilgrimage to Jerusalem and 
Rome which lasted four years. 
When he returned at last, he 
brought with him, not only a sacred 


iHistoire du martyre des saints Abdon et 
Sennen, de leurs reliques, de leurs miracles, 
de leur culte et de V'eau miraculeuse du sarco- 

Par Abbé Adolphe Castre, Ancien 
Doyen d’Arles-sur-Tech. (Amélie-les-Bains. 
1923.) This is my principal authority. 
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treasure received from the hands of 
the Pope, the head of St. Valentine, 
Martyr, but also two living saints 
of great renown, namely, Ro- 
muald, future founder of Camal- 
doli, and Peter Urseolus, former 
Doge of Venice. The latter was des- 
tined to die at the monastery as one 
of its monks, the former took up his 
abode in a hermitage on the flanks 
of the Canigou. But after some 
years Romuald felt called to return 
to his native land, and the people 
around heard of his _ intention. 
They therefore consulted together. 
“This is a saint,” they said. “If he 
dies here, his relics will be our pos- 
session; if he goes elsewhere, we 
shall lose them. Therefore, let us 
kill him now, so that we may not be 
robbed of so great a treasure.” 

However, God protected’ the 
Saint, and the pious designs of the 
inhabitants of Vallespir came to 
nothing! But the story shows us 
that Arnulph had need to take pre- 
cautions. 

Before leaving Rome, he visited 
the ancient catacomb on the Via 
Portuensis, where the bodies of his 
martyrs had rested before their 
translation to San Marco. This is 
the famous Catacomb ad ursum 
pileatum, the Cemetery at the 
Capped Bear. It is now usually 
known as the Cemetery of Pon- 
tianus, Via di Porta Portese. (Pon- 
tianus was its first founder or the 
possessor of the predium. He was 
perhaps the soldier who sheltered 
St. Calixtus in his house in Traste- 
vere.) The “Capped Bear” is the 
topographical name, and was prob- 
ably derived from some tavern in 
the vicinity. This is the only cat- 
acomb excavated, not in the tufa, 
but in alluvial soil. It is known in 
all the early itineraries by the name 
of SS. Abdon and Sennen. 
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Bosio discovered it in 1618, in a 
vineyard of the English College. 
After three hours’ work, he writes, 
“it pleased the Lord to console us,” 
and there was found a wonderful 
cubiculum, with a subterranean 
baptistery, at the foot of the stair- 
case. There is a beautiful little font 
for immersion, the lunette above is 
frescoed with the head of Christ, 
holding the book of the Gospels. A 
flight of ten steps leads into the 
water, which is fed by a perennial 
spring. (This is the only baptismal 
font which remains entire in sub- 
terranean Rome.) On the wall fac- 
ing the steps, John baptizes Christ; 
below is a cross, adorned with gems 
and decked with flowers, on the 
side of which are two candlesticks. 
The foot of the cross almost touches 
the water of the font. To the can- 
dlesticks are attached by chains the 
letters A and Q. On the left wall 
is the tomb of the glorious martyrs 
SS. Abdon and Sennen, empty of 
course, but still decorated with 
their pictures. Our Lord, distin- 
guished by the cruciform nimbus, 
appears in the air, amid clouds, and 
holds crowns above the heads of 
the martyrs, who are clad in Per- 
sian costume with Phrygian caps. 
Other saints once buried here are 
portrayed upon the walls, but Ab- 
don and Sennen are the best known 
and the most venerated. 

It was, therefore, in this hidden 
sanctuary, crowned, as it then was, 
by a fourth-century basilica, re- 
cently restored with great splendor 
by Nicholas I., that Arnulph knelt 
before the images of those who were 
to become the patrons of his abbey 
and his people. And he cannot but 
have been struck with the sight of 
the living water that flows con- 
tinually before their tomb. In the 
light of what was to follow, it must 
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be acknowledged that it is a signif- 
icant fact that, from the very first, 
the resting-place of these two mar- 
tyrs was closely connected with 
flowing water. 

I have said that Arnulph needed 
to protect his treasure from the in- 
discreet devotion of those whom he 
might encounter on his return jour- 
ney. He therefore had constructed 
a barrel or cask, divided into three 
compartments by wooden planks 
plastered over with bitumen. In 
the central cavity he deposited the 
sacred relics, while the others he 
filled respectively with wine and 
water, so that it might be supposed 
that the barrel contained nothing 
but the necessary provision for the 
journey. I think it is extremely 
probable that the water with which 
he filled one compartment of his 
barrel was no ordinary water. 
Probably he drew it from the 


stream which flows continually be- 
fore the tomb of his dear saints. 
The significance of this suggestion 


will appear later on. It is no more 
than a conjecture, but it is one that 
seems extremely likely. 

But, before following our abbot 
on his return journey, it is well to 
know something of the glorious 
martyrs who were to accompany 
him. 

Abdon and Sennen were two 
young Persian satraps (subreguli) 
who were beaten to death in the 
Decian persecution, under the 
statue of Nero represented as 
Apollo, by the Colosseum. Their 
feast is still celebrated by the Uni- 
versal Church on July 30th. Their 
names are found in the Philocalian 
Calendar written in the year 354 
under Pope Liberius—a list of 
great importance, as showing US 
what martyrs were venerated in 
Rome in the fourth century. 
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Abdon and Sennen, who were 
perhaps brothers by blood as well 
as in the Faith, lived at Cordula in 
Armenia in the middle of the third 
century. Sapor, the redoubtable 
Persian king, made them officers in 
his army and sharers in his revolt 
against the imperial power of 
Rome. Gordian III. repelled the 
Persian invasion, and Mesopotamia 
was reconquered up to the banks of 
the Tigris, while Decius, the vic- 
torious general, pushed on to 
Babylon. Abdon and Sennen are 
found with Decius at Babylon as 
prisoners of war. They were des- 
tined to figure in the conqueror’s 
triumph at Rome. Decius, who 
hated the Christians, put to death 
Polychronius, Bishop of Babylon; 
Abdon and Sennen buried him 
secretly, in spite of the contrary 
orders of the general. Later on, 
they buried other martyrs who had 
fallen victims to the fanatical fury 
of Decius. They were at last de- 
nounced to the general, who loaded 
them with chains, and carried them 
back with him to Rome, to grace his 
triumph. 

Philip the Arabian, who had 
meanwhile usurped the imperial 
throne, was, however, a Christian, 
so it was not until his death in bat- 
tle at Verona, that Decius, his con- 
queror, attained to the height of 
his ambition, and was able to slake 
his fury against the disciples of 
Christ. Among his first victims, in 
July, 250, were the Persian princes 
who had dared to defy his com- 
mands. Commanded to sacrifice to 
the gods, they replied, “It is to Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and not to your 
gods, that we, sinners and un- 
worthy as we are, have made once 
for all the oblation and sacrifice of 
our lives,” 

Their martyrdom took place, as 
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we have said, on July 30th. As 
Persians, their hereditary religion 
was the worship of the sun; they 
were therefore led before the colos- 
sal statue of Nero, disguised as the 
sun god, which stood near the Meta 
Sudans between the entrance to the 
Forum Romanum and the Colos- 
seum. The remains of the huge 
quadrangular pedestal on which 
this Colossus stood, can still be 
seen at the S. E. corner of the sub- 
structions of the Temple of Venus 
and Roma. It is represented on 
medals of the Colosseum in the time 
of Gordian III., when it had been 
changed into a statue of the Sun, 
and its head adorned with rays 22 
feet long. It was of bronze, with 
gold and silver ornamentations, 120 
feet high, and had originally 


adorned the vestibule of Nero’s 
palace. 
Dragged before this image, the in- 


trepid Persians refused again to 
sacrifice, and spat upon it in sign of 
their abhorrence of idolatry. They 
were stripped of their garments and 
flogged with scourges loaded with 
lead. They were then dragged into 
the Great Amphitheater, but as the 
wild beasts refused to devour them, 
they were massacred by the glad- 
iators amidst the frenzied applause 
of the people. 

Such at least is the story of the 
Acts, but Alban Butler unkindly re- 
marks that Cardinal Noris has 
already shown that these Acts are 
undeserving of credit in many of 
their details. 

In any case, the martyrs gave 
their lives for Christ, and their 
sacred relics were rescued and hid- 
den by a subdeacon named Qui- 
rinus, who concealed them in his 
house until the peace of the Church, 
when they were laid to rest in the 
Cemetery of Pontianus ad ursum 
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pileatum.* Finally, Gregory IV. 
(827-844) translated them, owing 
to the ravages of the Lombards, into 
the city, and laid them to rest, as 
we have seen, in the confessio or 


2Before leaving this point, we should add 
that in the great work of Aringhi, Roma Sub- 
terranea (Lutetie Parisiorum, MDCLIX.), Vol. 
Ll. pp. 228 and 229, there may be found ex- 
cellent engravings of the frescoes in the cubic- 
ulum of the Cameterium Pontiani, including 
the head of Christ, the cross adorned with 
jewels and flowers, the baptism of Our Lord, 
and the crowning of our two martyrs already 
described. The crowns held over their heads 
by Our Lord are made of flowers. These 
frescoes are attributed to the sixth century. 
William of Malmesbury, De Rebus Anglorum, 
visited this cemetery, and describes the mar- 
tyrs who were buried there. 
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crypt of the Basilica of St. Mark. 
Here the mosaics of the tribune 
represent Our Lord with six saints, 
and Gregory himself, bearing in his 
hands a model of the church, which 
he had rebuilt in 833. In 1843, dur- 
ing some excavations, the ancient 
crypt or hypogeum was discovered 
beneath the confessio by Monsignor 
Bartolini. It probably dates from 
the Constantinian epoch, and is 
decorated with images of the Savior 
and of SS. Abdon and Sennen. Here 
it was that Arnulph received the 
treasure that he was to carry back 
to the Roussillon. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





A CONFESSION. 


By Marion CoutHovuy SMITH. 


I aM a coward: but I dare not be 
Slave to my flesh and sense, when great souls rise, 
At the quick blast of God’s clear bugle-cries, 
To strong defense, or perilous ministry; 
Nor, in life’s shattering moments, dare I flee 
When called to look in danger’s lightning eyes, 
Or fling my very soul to sacrifice 
Before the urgence of some crucial plea. 


Yet must I fear, and shrink from that keen stroke 
Of sword on flesh, or terror’s last despair. 
Shall I be master then? or, scarce aware, 

Bend to my weaker self, and bear its yoke? 


I am a coward; but I pray God’s grace 
To meet earth’s brutal force with unchanged face. 





THE HOLY YEAR IN ROME. 


By RoBertT SENCOURT. 


HEN a society with three hun- 
dred and twenty million 
members turns itself for a year to 
an organized work to influence the 
life of nations, it is a matter some- 
thing more than domestic. It 
claims the attention of all observers 
of affairs. 

Such is the great observance in 
Rome in the year 1925. The Pope 
invites pilgrims from all parts of 
the world to come to Rome in a 
solemn and earnest spirit to pray 
for the peace of the world; and 
since the peace of the world is men- 
aced most in countries that should 
be Christian, he naturally combines 


this movement towards peace with 
an effort on the part of all Chris- 
tians to act in unity towards peace, 
since it is one of the principal 


ideals of their religion. He puts 
the unity of Christendom, therefore, 
with the peace of the world as the 
first object of the Holy Year; and 
since Christianity must always re- 
main in the most intimate relation 
with its Founder, the Pope adds to 
these two main ideas the subsidiary 
one of a peaceful political and reli- 
gious arrangement with regard to 
the places associated with the life 
of Christ on earth. 

These are what are called the 
Pope’s intentions for the Holy 
Year; they show that he is very 
much alive to the close connection 
between Christianity and _ politics; 
they remind us of the crystalliza- 
tion of a new policy by those who 
direct the political work of the 
Catholic Church. ‘ 


THE VATICAN POoLicy. 


When the Italian occupation of 
Rome compelled the Church to sur- 
render her territories, it gave her an 
opening to a new réle. A spoliation 
the moral law must admit it to be, 
but it was soon discovered to have 
strengthened the spiritual power of 
the Vatican; and the world has now 
found that the Vatican’s political 
power is increased also. For the 
Catholic Church is now forced to 
assert her political prestige by man- 
ifesting to governments the benefits 
of her function. 

The war gave her an unlooked- 
for opportunity. The great disaster 
of her peoples awakened her to her 
responsibility towards them, and 
proved that, as a vast neutral or- 
ganization with adherents in every 
country, she was interested in the 
welfare of all. “In the post to 
which you are now appointed,” said 
the late Lord Curzon, when he sent 
the present British representative to 
the Vatican, “you will have more 
opportunities of information than a 
diplomat in any other post.” The 
war proved how valuable that in- 
formation was, and compelled coun- 
tries which are not predominantly 
Catholic to be in touch with its een- 
tral office, and to have immediate 
contact with so complete a go-be- 
tween. The idea that representa- 
tion at the Vatican was a compli- 
ment to loyal Catholics, or a drug 
to restive ones, will not bear exam- 
ination. The real object was 
clearly stated by the Dutch Prime 
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Minister, when, in 1915, Holland 
sent her first diplomatic repre- 
sentative to the Papal Court. “The 
Government,” said he, “is neither 
Catholic nor Protestant. The Em- 
bassy forges no link between the 
State and the Catholic Church... . 
The nature of the Embassy will 
only be understood when one rec- 
ognizes that in the Pope there exists 
a political power of international 
importance. That is the fact. One 
can regret it, but one cannot deny 
it. . . . The Pope is one of the great 
powers.” 

Those words were among the 
first tributes to the new develop- 
ment of the Vatican policy, a policy 
which was clearly recognized by the 
present Pope when, in his first 


Encyclical, he stated the objects of 
his reign. The range of papal diplo- 
macy had enormously increased, 
and thirty-three powers had regular 


official relations with the Vatican; 
among the great powers Italy and 
the United States were the only 
ones not officially represented, and 
with them the business of diplo- 
macy was carried on, though 
through other channels. This in- 
crease of diplomatic intercourse 
was effected during the war, when 
the three powers that consistently 
thwarted the Vatican had col- 
lapsed: the Czar, the Kaiser, and 
the Caliph. So, at the armistice, 
the Vatican was rid of old enemies 
and had made new friends. “In 
which we rejoice,” said the Pope, 
“not alone for the increased prestige 
of Holy Church, but because it is 
always more clearly apparent, and 
becomes the experience of all, how 
manifold and how great are the 
beneficent powers that she pos- 
sesses for the welfare of human 
society, even in a civil and earthly 
way. So, if the Church, by the will 
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of God, directly provides the good 
things of the spirit and of eternity, 
yet, by a certain connection of 
things, she assists the earthly pros- 
perity of individuals and of society 
even more completely than if those 
were her direct duty and service.” 
Here then, concisely and author- 
itatively given, is the official state- 
ment of the present policy of the 
Vatican. And it is interesting to 
see how completely the present 
Pope is developing it. He retains as 
Secretary of State the same astute 
and experienced Cardinal, a man of 
large and broad views, who helped 
his predecessor to success. He 
sent a representative to the Genoa 
Conference; he spoke to the King of 
England of matters affecting the 
welfare of his wide Empire, which, 
as he said, in commerce, prosperity, 
and freedom performed a work 
parallel to that of the Universal 
Church; he tells the King of Spain 
that the Christian religion, with its 
influences of civilization, science, 
and harmony, is the best way to 
peace, prosperity, and glory; he de- 
nounces, after consulting England, 
the occupation of the Ruhr, and 
sends a special representative to 
the occupied territories; he sends 
alms to the starving in Russia, and 
encourages the commercial rehabil- 
itation of Austria; he even arranges 
with the Italian Government to 
represent his views at Geneva just 
as it had recommended his emissary 
to Genoa. When the great occasion 
of the Holy Year arises, he dedicates 
it to an effort towards the peace of 
the world. This peace, he said, 
could only be obtained when men, 
not content with signatures to doc- 
uments, allowed virtue and charity 
to reign in their hearts, so that in- 
dividuals refrained from avarice, 
and governments from the passion 
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for national aggrandizement. The 
object of the Pope’s reign, in fact, 
is summed up in the words lately 
quoted by Herr Marx, the former 
Chancellor, at Cologne, as pax 
Christi in regno Christi, “the peace 
of Christ in the reign of Christ.” 


MEANING OF Hoty YEar. 


The Holy Year is in the century 
what Sunday is in the week. It 
was a part of the Jewish Law, set 
out in Leviticus, that every seventh 
year should be a year of rest to the 
land as the Sabbath was a day of 
rest to the laborer. But in the year 
after every seven of these sabbatical 
years, that is to say, in every fiftieth 
year, not only the land was to have 
rest, but debts were to be remitted 
and the slave set free. And the year 
was to be called the year of the 
Jubilee, because the horn or jobel 


would sound the year of solemn ob- 
servance, and the loosening of ob- 


ligations. Just so the Holy Year is 
still; it is the reorganization of 
society on a saner and more gen- 
erous basis; it is a year of refresh- 
ment and renewal. Christian so- 
ciety had lost the appreciation of 
the virtues which made its strength, 
the virtues of peace and good will; 
and if it replaces them by the pas- 
sion for national aggrandizement, 
or even of private greed, if fear 
leads to hate, and the hands that 
might be working for mutual ad- 
vantage are plunging knives in one 
another’s throats, it will not be 
long before men find their own 
prosperity in danger. 

Now the Catholic Church is the 
Church of the European nations 
which are most in danger; or, if not 
actually their Church, it has a de- 
cisive number of adherents among 
their subjects. If the Catholic 
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Church can command peace among 
her own peoples, there is not at 
present much danger elsewhere. 
The Pope’s idea is that, if in the 
traditional way they make the pil- 
grimage to Rome, if they meet to 
pray for peace among themselves, 
if they realize the unity they share 
in the moving offices of their reli- 
gion and in the loyalty towards him 
as their paternal head, they will so 
imbibe and increase the virtue of 
charity, that the spirit of enmity 
will die out of their hearts. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ROME. 


The city of Rome is not a new 
background to the scheme; it is 
itself a power. It is a radiating 
center of unity to the Catholic 
world just as the Pope himself is. 
Its traditions flame up like undying 
fires from the majesty of its mon- 
uments. Obelisks, churches, vast 
streets and spaces, collections and 
galleries, immemorial ruins, famous 
gardens, and, through them all the 
Tiber pressing on, green or tawny, 
in sweeping curves below the busy 
bridges, carry the mind back to the 
time when the Government of Rome 
gave civilization and law to the 
world, and bring it forward through 
the long centuries from the time 
when the Christians hid in the Cat- 
acombs or suffered the torments of 
martyrdom. The tombs of the mar- 
tyrs, the prestige of the Papacy, the 
centuries of artistic achievement, 
the inspiration of noble architecture 
nobly arranged in street and city 
square, beneath the serene Roman 
sky, between the growth of cypress 
and ilex, implant gradually, but 
deeply, an enthusiastic and de- 
lighted sense of the richness, the 
continuity, and the unity of human 
life. 
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The pilgrims, it is true, do not go 
as sight-seers; but, in as much as 
they are bound to pray for the 
Pope’s intentions on each of ten 
separate days in each of the four 
great basilicas of St. Peter’s, St. 
Paul’s, Santa Maria Maggiore, and 
St. John Lateran, they cannot but 
make an extensive acquaintance 
with the city. In each of those 
great temples, memories and archi- 
tecture are alike imposing. The 
Lateran, for long the peculiar 
church of the Popes, has the an- 
cient title of the Mother and Mis- 
tress of All Churches. It looks out 
over the Campagna towards the 
Alban Hills. Santa Maria Maggiore 
on the Esquiline is famous for its 
picturesque facade and campanile, 
and is the principal church in 
Rome dedicated to the Virgin. St. 
Paul’s, far out on the road towards 
Ostia, was rebuilt a hundred years 


ago after a fire, and in its happy 
mingling of majesty with grace is 


infinitely refreshing to strangers 
after the overwhelming magnif- 
icence of the baroque interiors; it 
marks the tomb, and the place of 
martyrdom, of St. Paul. The 
Church of St. Peter’s rises likewise 
above the tomb of the Saint. That 
vast church, so imposing, so rich, 
so “musical in its immensities,” 
seemed to Nathaniel Hawthorne “all 
that the imagination could conceive 
or the heart desire as a majestic 
comprehensive symbol of religious 
faith.” It is the center of the Cath- 
olic world; and, as one realizes on 
the grand ceremonial occasions 
when the Pope appears, carried 
aloft on the sedia gestatoria, as the 
culmination of a unique procession 
of guards and dignitaries, St. 
Peter’s, as a whole, is a sublime 
statement of the papal claim benef- 
icently to dominate the world. 
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THE PILGRIMS AT PRAYER. 


These churches add something of 
their own to the prayers offered up 
within them. They unite with the 
fervor of the pilgrims and enlarge 
their faith with a sense of grandeur, 
of history, of amplitude, which 
seems to answer their requests even 
as they make them. The very ex- 
istence of such a city as Rome is a 
pledge of the unified organization 
of society. ? 

And as one watches the individ- 
uals and the little groups arriving 
quietly from hour to hour in those 
great temples and kneeling one by 
one in silent prayer, a sense of the 
miracle, the romance of the pil- 
grimage, associates itself with one’s 
impression of the grandeur of the 
city. People of all types and lan- 
guages, people of the most divided 
parts of Europe, people from lands 
beneath other stars, people from 
the uttermost isles of the sea, are 
kneeling there side by side, silent, 
but urgent for the same object, the 
ideal of all Christianity united in 
a holy charity to win for all a 
happier and securer life. From 
morning to evening the churches 
fill and empty, and the silent 
prayer arises from bowed heads or 
eager eyes; and intercession is not 
least thrilling in its silences. At 
sunset we see belated groups arriv- 
ing and kneeling still at the closed 
doors; on Sundays and days of 
festival, Italian parishes arrive in a 
gay procession with banner and 
song, before they lose themselves in 
the quiet devotion. At times a pil- 
grimage of some hundreds from a 
diocese or a nation marches in, a 
conscious organism; and at rarer 
times tens of thousands meet at St. 
Peter’s to acclaim a state appear- 
ance of the Holy Father. 
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THE MISSIONARY EXHIBITION. 


The object of the pilgrimage is 
not confined to the peace and pros- 
perity of those who profess them- 
selves Christians. It cherishes the 
hope of uniting, not only Christen- 
dom, but the whole human race in 
one divine society; in connection 
with the pilgrimage there is an Ex- 
hibition which aims at giving an 
idea of the work of the Church 
among non-Christians. The gor- 
geous embroideries of China, the 
huts of the African negro, models 
of a dormitory for orphans at Ban- 
kipur on the Ganges, of the sacred 
bull at Mysore, of the gilded temple 
at Amritsar, of leprous children in- 
viting care and healing, remind one 
of those thousands of nuns and 
priests who are at work among the 
swart races, trying to give their vast 
hordes something of what the Ro- 
mans once gave to Britain and Ire- 
land, and what the Europeans gave 
to America, a more ordered, vir- 
tuous, and privileged life, a life on 
a fuller scale and flowing in a more 
even course. 

The Exhibition is laid out partly 
in sheds erected either in the Pope’s 
garden or in one of the courts of 
the Vatican, and partly in the Vat- 
ican galleries themselves. It gives 
an opportunity for encouragement 
to enterprise in the intervals of the 
sights of Rome and of the devo- 
tional visits to the basilicas. 


History oF Hoty YEAR. 


Very interesting it is, too, for the 
pilgrims to look back and trace the 
development of the Jubilee in 


other centuries. The instinct of 
pilgrimage is as old as it is univer- 
sal. It took Odysseus to Delos; it 
moved vast numbers of the ancient 
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Babylonians; and many Christian 
pilgrimages, first to the Holy Land, 
and then to Rome, date back at 
least to the time of St. Jerome. 

The first great organized Roman 
jubilee was held in 1300, and 
twenty have been kept since then. 
Villani, on a famous page, called it 
“this blessed pilgrimage,” and 
Dante compared its effect upon 
him with his amazed delight in Par- 
adise. Petrarch went fifty years 
later, with the reformer Cola di 
Rienzi, to ask for a repetition of 
the observance. Petrarch himself 
made the pilgrimage and tells that 
the string of pilgrims from all lands 
was immense. 

The Jubilee of the year 1450 
found the first of the humanist 
Popes on the throne, Nicholas V., 
who began the rebuilding of St. 
Peter’s. Of that of 1500 Elizabetta 
of Urbino wrote that she had seen 
the splendor of the Papal Court, 
seen the city “which is, and has ever 
been acknowledged to be, the head 
of the world, with all the mar- 
velous treasures, ancient and mod- 
ern, which it contains, to my great 
and endless wonder and delight.” 

The Pope who refused a divorce 
to Henry VIII., and who looked 
down from the walls of the Castel 
S. Angelo (with Benvenuto Cellini 
as master gunner), kept a jubilee; 
the Pope who blessed the Armada, 
and built the Quirinal, kept a 
jubilee. And the great Pamphili 
Pope, Innocent X., painted by 
Velasquez in the portrait which, as 
Henry Bordeaux lately said, sums 
up the spirit of an age,—he also 
kept a jubilee. 


ScoPE AND SCALE. 


After examining the development 
as well as the broad objects and in- 
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fluences of the great observance, we 
need to see its actual significance 
to Rome and Italy. It is, of course, 
apart from the increase of spiritual 
life it offers to the Romans, an op- 
portunity of commercial advantage. 
In days when the relations between 
Church and State were less friendly 
than they are now, this was recog- 
nized; and in 1900, when Leo XIII. 
held the last Jubilee, King Humbert 
referred to it favorably in his 
speech from the throne, and so also 
did the Parliament in its reply. In 
fact, the Italians have long since 
realized how much they owe both 
to the Papacy and to the famous 
monuments built by the Church all 
over their country. The range of 
the Catholic Church and its close 
connection with Italy appeal not 
only to their pride, but to their 
pockets; Mussolini, therefore, in 
strengthening the position of the 
Church in every way possible not 
only secures for his Government 
the support of Italy’s one stable and 
immemorial institution, but he com- 
bines the prestige of his movement 
with what is at once Italy’s oldest 
tradition and her greatest asset. 
The Jubilee on the other hand 
inclines the Vatican to strengthen 
the conciliatory policy which she 
commenced in 1914 under Benedict 
XV. and Cardinal Gasparri. Car- 
dinal Gasparri still remains, as Car- 
dinal Secretary of State, the Pope’s 
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chief adviser. The Pope himself, 
in announcing the policy of his 
reign, referred to Italy as “our be- 
loved country”; and during the last 
few years, the steps towards an ad- 
justment of the differences between 
the Quirinal and the Vatican have 
covered much ground. The ques- 
tion between them is simply that 
they should admit the Pope’s sover- 
eign independence over a territory 
certainly not greater than the tiny 
republic of San Marino in the Apen- 
nines and perhaps no larger than 
the walls of the Vatican. The 
nearer the Vatican comes to the so- 
lution of the question, the more 
closely she is concerned in the sta- 
bility and the good fame of the 
Government with which she makes 
the settlement. She is most anxious, 
therefore, not to discredit the Fas- 
cista Government, and not to let 
attacks on it hinder the success of 
the great pilgrimage, either by 
frightening the pilgrims away, or 
by disturbing their minds when 
they have arrived. They are to 
concentrate on something very dif- 
ferent from political scandals or 
squabbles. The future of Italy is in 
very close relation to the Pope’s 
plans for the salvation of society; 
and his influence in that direction 
is the strongest moral force that can 
be brought to bear on European 
politics or, in fact, on national pol- 
icies anywhere in the world. 





THE MAN WHO TOLD STORIES. 


By P. J. O’Connor Durry. 


X. THE Boy FroM GORTHACAURNAN. 


“TT was surely a remarkable 

thing,” says Donoch MacLough- 
lin in his comments on the little 
history of Firbis O’Kennedy, “that 
the very people who ought to know 
him best could never see that he 
held the riches o’ the world in the 
wind that whistled betwixt his lips. 
The people o’ the parish o’ Lishbeg 
—and they his nearest neighbors, 
mind you—could never hear a whis- 
per o’ great good fortune in his ut- 
terance at all. And yet Firbis 
O’Kennedy had a wonderful destiny 
in store for him, on account o’ the 
remarkable gift that nature be- 
stowed on him, to which we were 
all deaf for a long time, because our 
poor ears, I suppose, were not tuned 
to the fine and delicate sounds that 
quiver through the world, and sing 
sweetly and low wherever beauty is. 

“Many’s a one hears the lark or 
the thrush, but never heeds it— 
they’re so busy listening to the likes 
o’ you or me. I was going to the 
friary ruins for a good while before 
I guessed that the fine, delicate 
melody, which used to be in the 
wind, whistling through chinks in 
the walls, was far holier than it 
seemed to me at first. But one 
clear, peaceful day it swelled to a 
stronger melody. And then I knew 
that the music was the sweet and 
Shostly echo o’ the friars singing in 
choir. Through all the long years, 
blowing down the dim cloisters o’ 
time, it echoed amid the ruins, and 
was beautiful for the ear that could 
catch its true wonder. There it was 


for you, like a musical heritage be- 
queathed to the people o’ Lishbeg— 
a legacy o’ sacred canticles left be- 
hind by the vanished monks, to 
tremble forever on the lips o’ the 
wind.” 

Many a one spies a kingfisher 
above the cool stream, or a pheasant 
at the edge of a wood, and sees no 
more than the clouded eye will re- 
veal. They hear the sledge upon 
the anvil in the blacksmith’s work- 
shop, and never guess that it was 
destined to strike at that exact mo- 
ment, so as to make fine harmony 
with the cry of the plowman on the 
hill, and the long bleat of a sheep in 
the green valley beyond it. We 
pluck a flower in the garden and 
never feel in our hands a beautiful 
piece of the parish of Lishbeg— 
never think that we have plucked 
up a bit of the glory of sunrise and 
sunset, with a fragrance in it, dying 
there in our coarse fingers, that the 
human creature’s breath will never 
possess. 

And concerning Firbis O’Ken- 
nedy, it might have been that way 
with Donoch MacLoughlin only for 
the two hermits, Maradh MacDor- 
nain, who grew old in good works 
beside the holy well, and Ruarc 
O’Toole, that fasted and sang in the 
glen of the oaks, while he carved 
wood to beautiful shapes beside the 
stream. Maradh MacDornain and 
Ruare O’Toole had both, at sepa- 
rate times, become aware of the 
peculiar gift with which Firbis 
O’Kennedy had been endowed. Per- 
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haps it was on account of the way 
their spirits were tuned to finer 
sounds of music than less pious folk 
would hear. But, thanks to the 
two of them, Donoch MacLoughlin 
was made sensible to the wonder, 
and was enabled to lay his fingers 
upon the trailing bright fringe of it. 

Firbis O’Kennedy was a blue- 
eyed, handsome youth, with the 
dreams of happy slumber forever 
in the smile he gave the world. He 
was a poor boy, an orphan, living 
with his mother’s brother in Gor- 
thacaurnan, one of the loneliest and 
most silent places in the parish of 
Lishbeg. His uncle was a man who 
took the world easy, and left the 
money-gathering to the folk who 
were fond of it, while he spent his 
days devising plans for the good of 
Lishbeg — strange and __ startling 
schemes for its future prosperity, 
all of which demanded money, and 


plenty of money, for their solid 
foundation. 

Young Firbis of the bright eyes 
and dark-gold curls was not greatly 
interested in his uncle’s countless 
plans for the prosperity of Lishbeg. 
He was thinking of the future and 


what he would do with it. In the 
loneliness of Gorthacaurnan he had 
plenty of time to ponder on it. Since 
the ending of his school days, he 
had sprung up like a young tree, 
straight and vigorous; and the 
wider world that he could now see 
had many a puzzle and enticement 
in it. He began, indeed, to see that 
there were more worlds than one— 
that every person moved in a world 
of his own. Thinking of his uncle’s 
world, a bright haze of invention 
which he could not understand, 
brought a pucker to his brow, and 
a tune to his mind which troubled 
him in the whistling. 

And the whistling reminded him 
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of the world he loved best: the 
world of melody, and of beauty that 
had its beginning and end in the 
utterance of sweet sounds. He did 
not understand it very well. He 
knew only that his mind seemed to 
be wrought of music and filled with 
innumerable singing echoes. He 
knew only that when other people 
were impelled to laugh or to weep, 
to bless or to curse, to praise or to 
blame, to love or to hate, he was 
simply moved to whistle. 

For a time, while he looked 
around him from the hills of youth, 
and saw so many changeful worlds 
moving before him like shifting 
things in one great picture, he felt 
strangely alone; and grew sorrow- 
ful to think that all he could do in 
any world was to whistle. It was 
a foolish, foolish gift, he reflected. 
When another person built a ship, 
or sailed it fairly into harbor, or 
made a fine poem, or painted a 
beautiful picture, or plowed an even 
furrow, he did no more than whis- 
tle a tune the like of which none 
had ever before heard. He grew 
ashamed of his whistling. He si- 
lenced himself, so that he suffered 
in secret, and became almost dumb. 
And his uncle, Eunan MacGogan, 
appeared glad of the silence. When 
a man wishes to talk forever, ex- 
pounding his wonderful plans, and 
describing his new inventions, he is 
sure to dislike anything that retards 
the smooth flow of his discourse. 

But the silence of Firbis did not 
last long. He could not resist the 
strange forces which urged him to 
whistle, any more than the lark 
can hush its song when April sets 
it singing in the sky. He could not 
shut himself away from the themes 
with which more than one world 
supplied him. He whistled in spite 
of himself. Out in the loneliness 
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of the hills he whistled like a 
thrush. In deserted glens and in 
solitary caves his whistling made 
a wild music that was like the 
crashing of fairy bells among the 
rocks. Into the storm of the sea 
he whistled of storm; and into the 
stillness of a starlit evening he 
whistled serenely of peace. 

And when he was not whistling, 
—when his tuneful mind was re- 
flective and tranquil,—he moved 
about amongst places where you 
would not expect a boy to be. The 
ruins of the friary were a frequent 
haunt of his. He would linger 
there, straying amid the gray 
walls and pointed arches, like one 
who listened to sounds that were 
very faint. Later on, when Don- 


och MacLoughlin had heard some 
of the melodies that Firbis whistled, 
he knew at once that the lad 
had spent some of his time at the 


friary. 

He would be up at the fort of the 
gold in Lishanore, and down at the 
rath in Martry, and over in Lirna- 
vora where Brian Dall MacEntee, 
the harper, used to live. At the 
Red Ford, where three pipers were 
drowned after a famous battle, and 
where three phantom pipers are still 
to be seen on nights of moonlight 
and mist, leading a phantom army 
to a ghostly fray, Firbis O’Kennedy 
would be hidden in some shadowy 
glade like a young fellow keeping 
tryst with a maiden anxious to see 
him settled down. But Firbis would 
be alone. And if the pipers were 
not visible in the moonlit wilder- 
ness, there certainly rang through 
the night odd times clear martial 
notes that might lead a careless lis- 
tener to think of the pipers whom 
he could not see. 

It was when Firbis began to visit 
Ruarc O’Toole in the Glen of the 
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Oaks that Donoch MacLoughlin 
heard of his cleverness as a whis- 
tler. While Firbis watched the her- 
mit at his beautiful wood-carving, 
he used to whistle softly to himself; 
and Ruarc grew fond of listening to 
his low, clear notes. It seemed to 
the craftsman that the whistling of 
Firbis, the rippling and twisting of 
his tune, followed in a peculiar way 
the design which Ruare was shap- 
ing in the wood. 

At another time Firbis watched 
Maradh MacDornain trying to make 
copies of replicas of ancient manu- 
scripts — exquisitely illuminated 
pages which had come to her from 
a friend in America, no less. As 
the gentle old woman labored with 
her quills, she noted how sweetly 
Firbis whistled at her side. By de- 
grees she grew convinced that the 
curves and scrolls and spirals—and 
even the very colors of the orna- 
ment—were reproduced in the 
whistled melody of Firbis, though 
she could not well describe the man- 
ner of it. 

Gray Maradh and white-haired 
Ruarc mentioned the strangeness to 
Donoch MacLoughlin, who had not 
paid much attention to Firbis’s 
whistling before this time. He was 
not in the way of meeting the 
young man from lonely Gorthacaur- 
nan. But at the earliest opportunity 
Donoch questioned Firbis about the 
whistling, and learned a great deal 
from him concerning it. Firbis 
told, for example, that beautiful 
sights, and all kinds of glad and 
sorrowful things, brought melody 
unbidden to his lips, as naturally as 
his breath came. 

“Then,” said Donoch, “you could 
likely whistle a fine tune for the 
grandeur o’ that sunset.” 

For it was evening, and the sun 
was setting beyond the colorful sea, 
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when Donoch met Firbis on the red 
hills. 

“I was whistling that sunset a 
few minutes ago,” replied Firbis. 
“It is changed a little now. All the 
west is fired with purer song, and 
the dappled waters are like bosoms 
swelling for the last great note. The 
sky is all trembling. You can hear 
it shaking above us with blue 
echoes of beauty. Ah.. .!” 

Through his rounded thin lips 
the bright-whistled notes flew in 
musical delight, and the eyes that 
gazed to the west were filled with 
utter joy. Like one entranced, 


Donoch looked and listened. When 
the whistling ceased, he could not, 
for sheer wonder, speak a single 
syllable. 

“I remember a storm sweeping in 
from the sea one night,” Firbis said 
calmly. 


“It was over at Carrigard. 
It came like .. .” 

Once more he whistled, but now 
with a storm-spun voice in his im- 
petuous melody. The power of it, 
the seeming miracle in the making 
of such music, awed Donoch ex- 
tremely, and when that piece was 
finished, and Firbis had begun the 
weird tune of the phantom pipers, 
Donoch’s awe was only intensified. 
As the last eerie note of it saddened 
the evening for him, he strove to 
find his voice. 

“The pipers o’ the ford . . . The 
pipers o’ the ford .. .” he began, 
like a man not sure of himself. 

He looked around him, as if to 
make certain that he was not 
dreaming, or journeying in his 
sleep, as he had once journeyed on 
these same hills. Then: 

“Firbis, Firbis, a mhic, you have 
a great and wonderful gift,” he said. 
“It might be from the fairies, or 
from some ancient magician o’ the 
De Danaans. And surely, surely 
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there must be a great share o’ magic 
in Lishbeg, that so many wonderful 
things would be coming to pass in 
it. Maybe I ought not to be sur- 
prised at all, Firbis, at your whis- 
tling. But I am greatly astonished; 
and delighted beyond every meas- 
ure o’ words. What is more, a 
mhic, | am uplifted by the thought 
that there is a great fortune in your 
whistling. You can coin it to 
bright gold. You can mint your 
very breath, Firbis, to shining 
guineas that will surely be a great 
help to yourself and Eunan Mac- 
Gogan in advancing his wise plans 
and contrivances for the good o’ 
Lishbeg.” 

Firbis smiled a little at that. 
Then he grew serious, and said: 

“I would like to be of some as- 
sistance to my uncle, for he has 
done a great deal for me. He has 
been my best friend, and very pa- 
tient with me when I whistled into 
his ear, spoiling his kindly elo- 
quence with my own.” 

“I will advise him,” said. Donoch. 
“I will tell him o’ the great pros- 
perity your whistling could build 
up for himself and Lishbeg—” 

Donoch ceased to speak. He had 
been suddenly startled by the rap- 
turous melody that blew from the 
lips of Firbis O’Kennedy. He saw 
now that the youth was looking 
beyond him—that he was moving 
past him, and away from him. And, 
turning round, following that lithe 
figure and the silver ripples and 
trills of joyous music, Donoch per- 
ceived a young woman approaching 
from the direction of Gorthacaur- 
nan. And he thought of a song 
bursting in glory from the throat 
of a lark—he thought on the min- 
strelsy of springtime and love-mak- 
ing, and of a minstrel] heart singing 
forth proudly its tuneful desire. 
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So did Donoch see first the dark 
and beautiful Aurelia Mendel. She 
was a woman of the city, a clever 
woman, who could use her beauty 
to bewilder any man, and had no 
trouble at all in dazzling the eyes 
of the boy from Gorthacaurnan. 
She was what you would call a de- 
signing woman. But her designs 
were entirely for her own profit and 
pleasure, and not for the good of 
Lishbeg, or of any other place. 
There was guile in them. And there 
was guile in herself that stained her 
beauty from within, and turned 
Donoch MacLoughlin against her. 

She enticed you with delicate per- 
fumes and a clear-skinned, velvety 
ripeness, like what would be upon 
a fine fruit, alluring you with sweet 
nearness to touch it. Her dark 


eyes, with knowledge and hardness 
deep beneath their drooping-lidded 


softness, drew young men to her 
side, and caused many an old man 
to be ashamed of himself. Her 
beautiful body, all slenderness and 
gracious eurves, slow of movement 
at times, but quick with the appeal- 
ing gestures and refinements of the 
city, was one of the loveliest tempta- 
tions in the world. And there was 
guile in her hair—sheeny blue- 
black hair, as shadowy as a raven 
cloud above the whiteness of her 
flesh—a dark, radiant mist of hair 
that seemed to give the color to her 
eyes, and the rich haunting ca- 
dences to her speech. 

And she was a musician, a friend 
of Mrs. Raymond O’Carroll of the 
Big House, who had come to Lish- 
beg for young Raymond’s wedding, 
_ and had remained for a time be- 

cause of what Raymond said about 
the young man from Gorthacaur- 
nan. It was only a slight remark, 
the echo of a rumor which had be- 
gun to drift about Lishbeg; yet it 
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made more than a slight impression 
upon Aurelia Mendel. For she was 
a composer of music. She had not 
any remarkable talent as a com- 
poser. She had only a desire for 
fame; but she possessed every gift 
requisite to use Firbis O’Kennedy 
as a stepping-stone to her own 
glorification. And Firbis, whose 
dawning manhood her guiles had 
touched to a passionate lyric rime, 
did not know that she was already 
weaving very fine musical tapestries 
from the bright silver threads of his 
whistling. 

But within a day or two Donoch 
MacLoughlin had well guessed the 
designs of Aurelia Mendel. Clever- 
ness and guile, and the silken en- 
chantments of a lovely woman, 
could not blind his experienced eye 
to the truth of her. He could see 
to the doors of her soul. 

“And even as I judged the dark 
woman o’ the city,” said Donoch, 
“I saw like a flash the complete his- 
tory of Aurelia Mendel and the 
simple youth from Gorthacaurnan. 
I saw the plans and prosperity of 
Eunan MacGogan shining in all 
their glory above Lishbeg. I saw 
beyond the stratagems o’ the dark 
siren from the city. I saw a beau- 
tiful life opening out before Firbis 
O’Kennedy, whose strange warbling 
made an eternal chime o’ sweet 
music on the hills. And by and by, 
I went to Eunan and Firbis, and 
counseled them wisely, warning 
them against foolishness, and bid- 
ding the young man strike a bar- 
gain with the black-eyed woman 
who was coming to him so often 
in the lonely places. Sorrow a one 
but myself knew at that time why 
she was coming to Firbis. The poor 
fellow himself did not know that 
she was writing down the wonder- 
ful airs that he whistled, and mak- 
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ing them the foundation o’ melodies 
and harmonies that would enthrall 
the world. Out o’ the fields o’ 
mystery, and the winds o’ time, the 
music of earth and heaven had 
echoed to him, no man knew how 
or why. It lingered in the fibers of 
his mind more surely than music 
lingers in the curves of a fiddle or 
the strings of a harp. Like a fine 
instrument, his mind answered to 
a breath or to a touch—and its 
voice was the silver-toned whis- 
tling o’ Firbis, fluting forth bright 
tunes that were never heard before, 
but which any musician might be 
proud to make. And that is why 
the dark woman was haunting Gor- 
thacaurnan like some beautiful 
creature o’ the hills. She was gath- 
ering to herself the melodies 0’ 
Firbis. She was blowing through 


the golden pipes o’ beauty, touching 


the strings o’ the harp with a wom- 
an’s white fingers, playing upon the 
mind of a boy with a witch’s cun- 
ning. That is what she was doing. 
Poor Firbis whistled his adoration, 
and dreamed that her love was the 
burning equal of his own. He 
dreamed that she sought himself, 
to be her lover and her comrade, 
when the artful woman was only 
seeking his music and the materials 
that would build up her own re- 
nown. Maybe she intended to al- 
low Firbis a share in it—but she 
scarcely intended to allow Eunan 
MacGogan’s ambitions any place at 
all in the designs she had.” 

When Firbis heard the way that 
Eunan and Donoch MacLoughlin 
were speaking, he was greatly agi- 
tated. 

“You!” he cried at Donoch. “You! 
With your twisted speech of bar- 
gains, and your dark suspicions of 
deceit! I will prove to you that she 
will always be to me what she has 
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promised. I will prove that her 
goodness can never change!” 

His anger and excitement were 
suddenly a long breath of boyish 
desperation. And then in the mo- 
bile lips there was magic. A scorn- 
ful, whistled melody filled the place 
with a tempestuous aria that was 
terrifying in its wild abandon. 
Swaying and gesticulating, Firbis 
seemed to float in the air. His 
whole body quivered to his power- 
ful breaths; the great heave of his 
shoulders was like the lift and fall 
of a smith’s bellows. His face was 
transfigured; his eyes were pools of 
dark-blue flame; his gleaming curls 
shook like little tremulous tongues 
and swirls of light. 

Without a silence, he whistled 
magnificent and dreadful strife for 
five-and-seventy minutes. Then, 
staggering, he fell into his uncle’s 
arms, like one grievously stricken 
and exhausted, to whom dumb suf- 
fering is more endurable than 
speech. 

“I will whistle no more,” he 
groaned. “You have coarsened the 
music of every world . . . of every 
Rett wi Bemis l” 

For many a day after that he 
spoke little, and did not whistle a 
single note. He was gloomy, strug- 
gling with himself. Aurelia Mendel 
was displeased with him; but she 
hid her displeasure, and waited pa- 
tiently for the tide of minstrelsy 
which she guessed would soon again 
rise in the mind of Firbis. Her pa- 
tience was, however, sorely tried. 
The melodist was mute, irrespon- 
sive to her every spur. 

“Firbis, darling,” she said to him 
one morning, in a wild retreat of 
Gorthacaurnan, “I am wondering 
what has happened to you. Why 
will you not whistle for me?” 

She was sitting on a lichened 
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rock beside a stunted ash, and Fir- 
bis was lying on the ferns at her 
feet, with his head against her knee. 
And when he did not speak, and 
only looked up at her with an elu- 
sive secret in his eyes, she bent 
her fragrant dark head, and pressed 
her lips long and ardently upon 
his. 

“Tell me,” she whispered, “Firbis, 
dear boy, why are you so strange 
with me? Come close to my heart 
that cries here for your song; that 
cries pitifully for fear you will 
never more whistle the griefs of the 
world away from me. Come to me. 
We are alone, Firbis. O my dear, 
my dear...” 

But Firbis leaped suddenly from 
her entwining white arms. And all 


the proud passion of a disillusioned 
youth leaped with him. The fra- 
grance of Aurelia, her kisses that 


inflamed him, her words which 
were like caresses, fell into shadow 
beside the splendor of Lishbeg. 
Confronting her, he stood forth 
himself like a splendor, a good-look- 
ing, fine-limbed stripling, with the 
first glow of maturity vivid and 
clean upon him, a -challenge in his 
blue eyes, a sign of decision in 
his frown and in the line of those 
thin lips that whistled once so 
fluently. 

“I will tell you,” he said. “I will 
come close to the heart crying for 
myself, and not for my song. I will 
whistle no more until you are mine 
and Iam yours. They say that you 
are treacherous. They say that you 
seek my tunes, and not myself— 
that you are making money out of 
the airs that come to me, winning a 
great name for yourself as a mu- 
sician, while playing with myself. 
Now—I have told you! They have 
spoiled the beauty of every woman 
for me. They have stained my 
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white thoughts of yourself with the 
gray wisdom of old, earthly men. 
And you have not proved them fool- 
ish. You were tender while I whis- 
tled. But in my madness of an oath 
of silence you were hard and bitter. 
Tell me that these two old men were 
wrong. Even in this place, where I 
am alone with your loveliness, dark 
thoughts are distracting me on ac- 
count of their mistrust. And I have 
sworn to prove them wrong. I have 
sworn myself to silence for your 
sake!” 

“For my sake. . .?” 

“To prove your innocence of de- 
ceit. To prove that you are not 
what their crooked eyes see.” 

“And you will not whistle for me 
until I prove that—until I am yours, 
and you are mine?” 

Recalling her avowals, Firbis did 
not reply. Steadily, with a proud 
quietness, he looked at the woman, 
and seemed to listen to a voice that 
came from a great distance, faint, 
and very faint, but singing of the 
truth. Then, without any sign of 
regard for her, he clasped her in his 
arms, and gazed deeply into her sur- 
prised eyes. 

“Your looks and your words be- 
tray you,” he said. “It is the whis- 
tling and the music that is troubling 
you. You have no notion of marry- 
ing a country boy like myself. I 
heard it clearly in your single ques- 
tion. But you were pretending to 
love me. You could call me your 
darling, and give me the traitor’s 
kiss. Take it back again, Aurelia 
Mendel, or I will wring your white 
throat like a white cloth.” 

“I will take it back,” said Aurelia 
Mendel, seeing unexpected madness 
in his eyes. 

And without a word of denial she 
took back her traitor’s kiss. And 
Firbis O’Kennedy pushed her from 
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him, as if she was the ugliest 
woman in the world instead of a 
lovely temptation, and went away 
by himself, whistling more sweetly, 
and with more meaning, than the 
lark or the nightingale... . 

That is the story of Firbis O’Ken- 
nedy’s remarkable gift. Reading 
it, you can understand why the 
people of Lishbeg have treasured 
to this day the big old-fashioned 
folios of music bearing the well- 
known name of Aurelia Mendel, 
which continues to appear plenti- 
fully in books and collections of 
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musical pieces. Only the other day, 
Donoch MacLoughlin saw it printed 
in gold upon the black disk of a 
gramophone in Shiel Hogan’s. It 
was, indeed, the sight of that waxen 
record which reminded him of Fir- 
bis O’Kennedy and the numerous 
beautiful gramophone _ records 
which preserve his whistled melo- 
dies. Listening to his “Fairy Bells 
of Lirnavora,” I remembered his 
generosity to Lishbeg, and the ful- 
fillment of so many of Eunan Mac- 
Gogan’s schemes for the good of 
the parish. 


NEGRO LABORERS. 


By GeorGe LAWRENCE ANDREWS. 


Tuey go about their work with mournful songs 
That voice the deep despair of all this race 
Of humble souls that serve in every place 
And know in full life’s aches and all its wrongs. 
They build roads, sweep streets, ditch swamps full of slime, 
And till the fields beneath our sultry skies, 
Their bodies bent, hot sweat within their eyes, 
While to each labored stroke their songs keep time. 


At wharves, in mines, in lumber camps, I see 

Their supple muscles bulge, their bodies strain 

As trees will strain when struck by tempest gale. 
How hard their lives, how very far from free! 

What centuries of servitude and pain 

Are voiced in their low drone and dismal wail! 
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By JEWELL MILLER. 


PART II. 


Corsica aT Dawn. 


NE morning in December, some 
weeks after my daughter and 
I were settled for the winter in 
Bordighera, a gentle, but insistent, 
tap-tap was heard at our bedroom 
door—in the wee small hours. For 
a fraction of a moment I thought it 
but the swaying of an olive branch 
against the balcony railing, but a 
repetition of the sound broke the 
slender chain of doubt that held me, 
and I tiptoed to the door. Miss 
Kirkwood, an artist guest at our 
hotel, stood in the corridor; her 
eyes were aglow with some secret 
anticipation. 

“Come,” she whispered; “come 
quickly—before the light changes! 
Corsica is visible this morning; I 
have never seen it so clearly!” 
Despite our guarded words, my 
daughter Helen had awakened and, 
gathering the purport of our con- 
verse, was donning coat and slip- 
pers in order to join our expedition 
to the roof, the best point of van- 
tage. A moment later we entered 
the small passenger-operated lift 
(universal in the smaller hotels of 
Italy and France), and a touch of a 
button sent us speeding to the fifth 
floor, where we stepped out to climb 
a flight of steps leading to the open. 

The broad flat roofs of Italian 
houses, securely circled by balus- 
trades, afford a delightfully airy 
Stage from which to view superb 
scenes over sea and mountains. 


That indescribable hush which pre- 


cedes the advent of the sun gave us 
a curious feeling of suspense, as a 
premonitory glow pulsed through 
the gray vapors of night, transmut- 
ing them to rose and amber. Sud- 
denly, directly to the south, on the 
horizon’s rim, loomed the black 
silhouette of Corsica! Even at a 
distance of ninety miles the famous 
island stood out sharply; its 
strangely distorted mountain-peaks, 
etched in fluted lines, appeared 
like the horns of some mammoth 
monster rising from the sea. The 
deep-blue gulfs which rend the 
ruddy peninsulas, and cleave the 
hills of Corsica, produce a fantastic 
outline which may be seen, though 
rarely, for some fleeting moments 
at dawn. Vast spurs of granite 
rock supporting this sea-creature 
were lost in the haze over the Medi- 
terranean. It was a bizarre picture 
—one which recorded itself vividly 
upon the tablets of my memory, 
and aroused the artist-instinct of 
Miss Kirkwood, for she quickly 
whipped a sketch pad from under 
her arm and sought to fasten her 
impression on paper. 

While she deftly caught the bold 
characteristic silhouette of Corsica, 
floating in a vaporous opalescent 
dawn, I thought of the great mili- 
tary genius who first saw the light 
on that distant island; and I re- 
flected that, out of the stormy and 
bloody trails the “Little Corsican” 
left in Europe, one lovely road re- 
mained! For the Corniche Road 
(that delight of thé tourists of the 
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world) was an achievement of 
Napoleon I. Shortly after he took 
over the Ligurian Republic (to add 
it to the Department of Alpes-Mari- 
times, with Nice as capital and San 
Remo as subcapital), Napoleon be- 
gan the building of that road of in- 
comparable beauty, running from 
Nice to Genoa. 

My daughter and I talked over 
our coming trip to Bussana Vecchia 
—an ancient town, standing high 
above the Corniche Road, which 
had been left in ruins after the 
earthquake of 1887—and to Taggia, 
where we intended visiting the 
Monastery of Lampedusa, about the 
inception of which there was an 
especially lovely legend. I deter- 
mined to hear the tale from a na- 
tive of Taggia, if possible. The art- 


ist having finished her effective 
sketch, we descended to our re- 
spective rooms, to be reunited at the 


breakfast table. For Helen and I, 
lone wanderers in a strange land, 
were happy to approximate in this 
way a family group, and found the 
companionship of Miss Kirkwood 
and her sister so delightful that we 
counted ourselves fortunate that the 
liking was mutual! 

The genial proprietor, overhear- 
ing our chat about an overnight 
tour, at once became interested and 
helpful. Indeed, I found Italian 
innkeepers exceptional in many re- 
spects. When we were ready to be 
off next day, each member of our 
party was presented with an appe- 
tizing and artistically boxed lunch- 
eon, which gave our outing the zest 
of a picnic. 

Patrick Newcombe (the only 
child in our hotel) was agog over 
the expedition—high adventure for 
a small Irish boy of seven years! 
The lad had an innate love of po- 
etry, and, during our acquaintance, 
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I had discovered that his child faith 
in “wee folk” peopled a certain olive 
grove with elves, where half-heard 
speech of tiny wood-creatures was 
perfectly understood by him. Also 
he had pointed out to me the only 
rock, rising from the sea, likely to 
shelter a mermaid, and the one cave 
that hid an authentic chest of Span- 
ish gold! Altogether I was glad 
that Patrick was going with us. 

Soon our gay party of six was off 
down the Via Regina Margherita 
on our way to take the train for 
Taggia. Just before we came to the 
station, we spied some luscious 
African-looking fruits and entered 
the shop, to engage the venditrice 
in volatile converse, for the smallest 
purchase in an Italian town is ac- 
companied by a bit of excitement! 
We had selected a supply of fine 
fruit, when a stir in the street called 
us from the shadowy shop to the 
sunny doorway. 

A long caravan of gypsies from 
Montenegro was passing, en route 
to France. Hugh canvas-covered 
wagons, swaying ponderously, were 
drawn by yokes of oxen, their heavy 
dejected heads hanging low, almost 
to the dust. It was my first and 
only glimpse of these nomadic peo- 
ple during my stay on the Conti- 
nent; certainly the sorry procession 
was a far cry from the gaudy, mag- 
nificent creatures who came to 
Europe in the fourteenth century 
(none knew whence), led by gypsy 
kings with colorful retinues. 

They were made welcome then 
because they were supposed to be 
on a pilgrimage to Rome, to do pen- 
ance for refusing to receive the in- 
fant Jesus when his parents fled to 
Egypt. But when the Europeans 
discovered that the gypsies never 
settled down, to become useful citi- 
zens, they drove them from country 
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to country! Out of Hungary into 
Germany, from France to Spain; 
thence they crossed the Channel 
to staid England, and reached 
America as early as our Colonial 
period. 

As the slow-moving caravan 
passed me, I could discern no con- 
nection between the dull creatures 
in the wagons and their gay ances- 
tors, the whirling scarlet-skirted 
dancers, the tambourine-clashing 
musicians, the seers and seeresses 
of fortune-telling card-players! No 
spark of romance softened the 
gaunt, poverty-stricken faces of 
these long-haired men and women 
and their filthy broods. 

Young Fascists appeared on every 
block (their prodigious black pom- 
padours artificially waved to stag- 
gering heights by hairdressers) and 
bought bread for the wayfarers, 


tossing the great long loaves to the 


famished creatures. The bread was 
caught by avid hands, and the sharp 
yellow teeth of men snapped like 
dog’s fangs into the warm fragrant 
loaves. An armed guard rode at the 
head of the caravan, another officer 
of law and order brought up the 
rear—a final touch of ignominy 
and degradation to a people who 
once read the stars (when palms 
were crossed with silver) for fair 
ladies of royal blood! 


TAGGIA AND BussSANA VECCHIA. 


When we were seated in the 
train, we speedily forgot the tragedy 
of the fast-vanishing gypsies, and 
gave ourselves whole-heartedly to 
the spell of a cobalt sea on one side, 
and the far-flung panorama of the 
Maritime Alps on the other. All 
too soon we reached Taggia station 
—the ancient town and monastery 
lie somewhat inland. As we in- 
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tended also to visit Bussana Vec- 
chia, we turned to the left, on leav- 
ing the train, and walked back, 
halfway to San Remo, that town of 
distinguished lineage. 

From the level road which par- 
alleled the sea a clean-cut view of 
Bussana Vecchia stood out against 
the sky. There, on the mountain- 
top, nature, in convulsive clasp, 
laid waste the slow growth of cen- 
turies. It looked as though the 
town, once being in a liquid state, 
had poured itself over the rocky 
summit, then had become immo- 
bile. Having no artist’s tools, I at- 
tempted a word picture of this 
shaken 


Old Town on the Mediterranean. 


There is a ruin on the hill. 
Down the cliff a little rill 
Tells the tale of an old town, 
Quaint, fantastic as a clown 
Decked in checkered squares. 
Once, long since, it tumbled down; 
Caught, with clever hands, the 
crown 

Of a rocky ledge turned brown. 
There it still hangs dizzily, 

Far above the sea! 


Little flights of tangled stairs 
Turn, and trip you unawares— 
Some bleached golden by the sun, 
Others tunneled and weed-run. 
Follow, you who dare! 
Leap across a crooked lane 
And, perching on a chimney-vane, 
You'll find yourself upon the roof 
Of a house without a pane— 

And only holes for doors. 


All the streets run, hiding, 
Along a parapet, 

A-playing with the shadows 
That ever shift and fret 

Upon the pink and yellow stones, 
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While up and down the stuccoed 
walls 
From long green shutters, closed 
or bent, 
Hangs many a flutt’ring bright gar- 
ment, 
That surely no one owns! 


See! Up a flight of amelie stairs 

There creeps a corsair in a cloak; 

I know he hides a cruel joke 

Behind his eyes, and shares 

A secret with a pirate bold 

Who hid a box of Spanish gold 

In a guardroom strange and old, 

With walls that zigzag up and 
down, 

With dungeons deep and arma- 
ments 

That ghostly grin and frown. 


But then, within a stone’s throw, 
You'll see, quite suddenly, 
A garden full of lavender, 
And a bush of rosemary! 
Ah, that’s the joy of an old town— 
To find at every turn 
A wishing well, and maiden-fern, 
A cloistered court, with carven urn, 
All tucked away quite dizzily 

On a ledge above the sea. 


We began the zigzag climb to the 
ruined town by a fascinating road, 
which took the abrupt rises in the 
ground as gracefully as an acrobat! 


Italian road-makers’ methods of 
surmounting difficulties of all sorts 
won my unbounded admiration 
again and again during my sojourn. 
When the traveler begins to feel 
that his endurance is being strained, 
he invariably finds a charming 
fountain, or artistic statuary, placed 
at the base of the “Hill of Diffi- 
culty”; and branching out from 
this center, to the right and to the 
left, flights of stairs lead him by 
gentle gradations to a higher alti- 
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tude, where he is sure to be re- 
warded by a friendly piazza afford- 
ing a wonderful view. 

As we continued the ascent, the 
rocky country to our left showed 
harsh scars, under the pitiless 
light, cut deep into the side of the 
mountain; and, at a sharp turn in 
the ribbed path leading to the town, 
stood a great cross—a wayside cal- 
vary. A yellowish twilight per- 
vaded the scene as we entered the 
arched street leading to all that was 
left of the chiesa, or church. Occa- 
sionally, through some chink in a 
tottering wall, sun-motes seeped in 
to rest, like scattered coins, in 
dusky corners. Silence enshrouded 
the deserted village; echoes flut- 
tered like little lost ghosts; and 
only the faint tinkle of a sheep-bell, 
from some far trail, reached us as 
we emerged upon the grass-grown 
piazza where the chiesa stood. 

The roof of the apse, still intact, 
was painted pale-blue; the side 
walls of the nave, badly crumbled, 
showed some patches of frescoing 
and bits of rose-colored plaster. In 
the general holocaust, Miss Kirk- 
wood told me, the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and the faithful padre had 
been spared. While she was busy 
with sketch pad and pencil, the 
children left us—to search for the 
dungeon I had previsioned in my 
poem. Soon they rushed back with 
the startling announcement that a 
savage cactus growth (whose bulb- 
ous hands were armed with grezt 
thorns) stood guard over the very 
spot! 

When we again set forth, to circle 
down misty olive terraces to the 
broad valley of the Argentina, we 
passed vineyards, and a golden- 
freighted orange grove, which made 
the air heavy with the sweet scent 
of waxy blossoms and citrus fruit. 
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Near a flower-plantation we came 
upon an old water wheel, busily 
sending cooling streams to the 
parched earth. This potent circle 
reminded us of Italy’s pitiful short- 
age of water, a handicap which 
every inhabitant of the land must 
make prodigious efforts to over- 
come! Over the picturesque wheel 
a trellised vine cut the sky into in- 
tensely bright blue segments, but 
the broad-leafed foliage cast a pat- 
tern of dusky gold on the earth 
beneath, and gave grateful shade to 
the old mule that plodded round 
and round to the rhythmic creaking 
of the wheel. The patient beast 
was blindfolded, mercifully, to aid 
him in making the endless, monot- 
onous circumference which kept the 
wheel revolving. 

Our party of six shared the shade 
of the vine with the mule while we 
watched the owner of the flower 
garden shovel earth into each nar- 
row sluiceway in turn, in order to 
divert the stream of water into still 
another channel, grown brittle and 
metallic in the heat. It was a fas- 
cinating process to watch, but we 
had to be on our way; and when we 
reached the fine old bridge over the 
Argentina, I parted with my daugh- 
ter and the others, for I was too 
weary for the long climb to the 
Santuario di Lampedusa. And I 
was confident that in Taggia town 
I should find someone who could 
tell me the legend that I had jour- 
neyed so far to hear. 

I had not gone far along the river 
when I had an amusing encounter 
with an Italian washerwoman. I 
came upon her as she was kneeling 
on the stones of a shallow pool in 
the river bed—a laundry-tub of 
nature’s making. A scarlet kerchief 
bound her black hair, and the pen- 
dent gold hoops in her ears swayed 
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violently to and fro with the vigor 
of her poundings and tossings. Re- 
membering the water wheel, and 
thinking of the weary way this 
woman must have trudged (carry- 
ing a heavy basket of soiled gar- 
ments on her head) to find this 
precious pool, I approached, and, 
full of sympathy, spoke to her. 

I caught a twinkle of amusement 
in her sloe-black eyes as she arose 
from her knees to fling a last snowy 
piece into the already heaping bas- 
ket beside her. Evidently she mis- 
took me for an English tourist, and 
it was not to her liking that one 
who hailed from an isle of rain and 
fog should commiserate with one of 
Italian birth! Two strong hands 
swung the basket upward; it came 
to a perfect balance on her head. 
One shapely arm curved lightly to 
the burden; her free hand dropped 
to her hip; then, drawing her lithe 
figure to its full height, she tossed a 
laugh in my direction (revealing a 
flash of white teeth), and replied— 
well, I fancy that in idiomatic 
phraseology this is what she said: 


“No, we’ve not much water here; 
But, pazienza, Signorina, 
In our land the sun shine much! 
We must draw and carry water, 
By the ox-cart, on the head, 
But great burdens make strong 
touch! 


“My Celina, she can stand 
Tall and straight as any palm 
With a great pail on her head; 
Si, Signorina, since her birth 
She went daily to the fountain, 
Swift and graceful, light her tread. 


“We have heard that in your land 
All is done by the machine— 
Always washing, always clean; 
But you work within the house, 
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Hear no birds and feel no breeze, 
Where the sky is never seen. 


Here we journey to the valley 

Where the torrent meets the sea; 

That the clothes come white as 
spray, 

We must beat upon the stones, 

Pounding, rubbing, tossing—so— 

From the morn till close of day. 


“No, we’ve not much water here; 
But, pazienza, Signorina, 
In our land the sun shine much!’ 


Softening her little triumph over 
me (outlander that I was), with a 
warm Italian smile, she gave a 
swing to her ample skirts, and left 
me a wiser woman. 

Shortly after my arrival in the 
Ligurian Riviera, I had read Dr. 
Antonio (a novel by Giovanni Ruf- 
fini) and had greatly enjoyed both 


the romantic story and Ruffini’s de- 
lightful portrayal of the land that 
lies between Taggia and Bordi- 


ghera. Taggia I found to be the 
home town of the Ruffini family; in 
the Piazza Umberto a monument 
had been erected to the three Ruffini 
brothers, all of them writers and 
soldiers. 

I have but a blurred memory of 
the town itself: its arcaded streets 
and interesting carved slate lintels, 
its thirteenth-century ruins and six- 
teenth-century fortifications. But 
in the Dominican church and clois- 
ters I lingered over some remark- 
able paintings on wood by Brea and 
other fifteenth-century artists. 

After leaving the church I came 
upon a little antiquary shop, pre- 
sided over by an intelligent woman 
who spoke some English. I grate- 
fully sank into the comfortable 
chair she offered, and, while rest- 
ing, took note of the fascinating 


contents of her old curiosity shop. 
Every tourist delights in the mul- 
tiplicity of these shops in Italian 
towns. One keenly feels that the 
craftsmen who wrought these art 
gems of gold and semi-precious 
stones, of supple leather and fragile 
glass, loved the materials with 
which they worked, even to dedicat- 
ing their lives to perfecting their 
chosen craft! 

Near me an open diptych (of mel- 
low brown wood, bound together 
by finely wrought metal hinges) 
supported on either tablet a tiny, 
but gloriously colored, plaque of 
faience. A network of curious old 
bibelots lay, like a jeweled cobweb, 
on a dusty indented chest. Upon a 
worm-eaten monastery table stood 
a sanctuary lamp. Above this table 
hung a rococo mirror, dulled of gilt, 
its glaze crackled a bit, like the face 
of an old man who has lived much, 
and, with faint amusement, remem- 
bers all things. 

Perhaps this old mirror had hung 
resplendent in some palace of 
Northern Italy; and the old table— 
might it not be from the very mon- 
astery whose legend I had come far 
to hear? Eagerly I questioned the 
shopkeeper. “Si, si, Signorina,” she 
replied, with a slow expansive smile, 
“the table truly is from the San- 
tuario di Lampedusa! Step out 
into the osteria, per piacere, and 
you shall see the monastery.” 

I passed through a doorway cur- 
tained with beaded strings, and 
found myself in a tiny inclosed gar- 
den, surrounded by stuccoed walls 
over which tumbled a cataract of 
geraniums in bloom. Climbing 
heliotrope sprayed the air with 
heavenly scent, and the baby girl 
of my hostess cuddled in a corner 
of the wall, contentedly singing to 
a wax doll in a miniature presepio. 
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The Nativity of Our Lord was near, 
and every child in Italy is given a 
wee manger, cradling a Gesii Bam- 
bino, at this season. 

It was difficult to raise my eyes 
from such a scene to the distant 
monastery, but, having done so, I 
remembered the legend, and, to my 
great delight, I found that Giulietta 
Castagnino, the keeper of the 
antiquary shop, not only knew the 
ancient tale, but was eager to tell 
it! With bustling hospitality she 
seated me at a little table, and 
urged me to partake of some re- 
freshment while I listened. Soon 
some crisp brioches, a glass of 
Chianti, and an artistic arrange- 
ment of dates and almonds (on a 
plaque of large glossy green leaves) 
embellished the table, which was 
set under a pepper tree. 

The small inclosure also boasted 
one lemon tree, that swung gay yel- 
low lanterns to the westering sun, 
while a small bird sang a fluttering, 
uncertain cadence over and over, to 
some fledglings in an unseen nurs- 
ery among the branches. Giulietta, 
good soul, interrupted her recital 
with many solicitations as to the 
palatability of the food before me, 
while with a plume of grasses in one 
hand she switched the flies from 
my al fresco repast, and with the 
other gesticulated so violently that 
the bird-mother flew out of the tree, 
and the little daughter ceased sing- 
ing to demand a bowl of polenta. 

However, I kept Giulietta to her 
story. O happy the race whose 
fairy tales are legends of a rich 
medieval heritage! Inspirational 
and significant contributions of a 
past age to our commonplaces! It 
may be that all things which are re- 
mote take on a beauty of pathos, 
certainly of romance, as they recede 
into historic distances, but, in a 
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period so sterile of things evocative 
of beauty, we must be grateful for 
legendary tales which kindle the 
imagination, and enrich our lives! 

I could not wait to find a quiet 
spot in which to write my version of 
the legend, yet I bade a reluctant 
good-by to the volatile Giulietta 
and kissed the adorable little daugh- 
ter, who gravely held up the tiny 
presepio that I might see the Christ 
Child within, so that it was with a 
real heart-wrench that I turned to 
go. 

Once out on the dusty road lead- 
ing to the sea, I found that it was 
already past four o’clock, and at 
seven I must be at the pension, 
where our touring party had agreed 
to meet. The way I followed was 
empty, save for an _ occasional 
bronze lizard that lay pulsing in 
cream-colored dust, upon a wall 
compounded of a thousand wink- 
ing eyes—mica chips glinting in the 
sun. This stunning quality of light 
lends beauty even to the dust in 
Italy. It is as if excessive bloom of 
mimosa had shed powdered gold 
upon the earth—as though all 
things which must pass had left 
treasure of pollen and spent seed in 
the little puffs of dust stirred by the 
breeze. 

When I reached the Mediter- 
ranean, there was a radiant lam- 
bency along the sea wall that drew 
me there to rest. As I sat beside a 
magic sea, a dream pageant—a mi- 
rage—of the sun-white cities about 
and across the Mediterranean 
passed before my vision. The melt- 
ing of historical groups, proud with 
the strength of Lucifer, back into 
the warm brown breast of earth, 
held my thought. 

Mighty Tyre, once garmented in 
purple glory; gold-drunk Babylon, 
broken on the wheel of lust; 
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Thebes, a lost cry across the tawny 
shifting sands of the desert; Con- 
stantinople, her countless mosques 
and minarets moon-pale under a 
swaying Crescent—cities of power, 
whose kings, long laid to rest in 
winding sheets of gold, commanded 
archers to tense bows, when speed- 
ing arrows were tipped with death; 
cities of earth, whose degraded 
womanhood, in seraglios bright 
with jeweled traceries, was spent 
for men, sodden and soulless. 

Then the little town of Beth- 
lehem, defying the hammers of 
time! Her light but a star of hope; 
her banners, wrought of spirit, 
flung white against pagan darkness. 
The Holy One that was born in 
Bethlehem has gone into all the 
countries of earth, to be cathedraled 
under Gothic arches, or housed in 
humble missions; and upon sacred 
altars a Bread is broken of which all 
may partake. 

The healing shade of the trees of 
Lebanon was far-flung; and gusty 
passions have cooled in a cloistral 
calm at the pierced feet of the Mas- 
ter. The world’s derision was not 
so loud as the hungry cry of the 
heart of man after God; and sweeter 
garlands than the thorn have been 
woven by countless Christian 
hands, throughout the world, for 
Jesus of Nazareth. I looked down 
toward immortal Rome, where 
pagan rites have ended and exalted 
voices hymn to God, where count- 
less pilgrims bend the knee, and, in 
cathedral-hush, hear Him speak. 

My daydream must have been 
prolonged; for evening was ap- 
proaching when, like a breath of 
lavender through the mauve light, 
fragrance of crushed wild herbs 
reached me, calling me back to the 
serenity and solitude of the scene 
about me. A flock of mist-white 
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sheep was trampling and nibbling 
their grazing ground on a near-by 
hill. As I watched them, they lifted 
patient heads toward .the distant 
mountains, whose snowy tops glit- 
tered with diamond prisms in the 
declining sun. 

Suddenly a_ clear _flute-note 
curved the still air into a tune 
a-quiver with joy—the far silver 
fluting of a shepherd boy, the min- 
strel of the olive groves, a choir boy 
for God’s altar on the hills! In an 
hour that ached with beauty, yet 
was aureoled in tender and ex- 
quisite peace, I wrote my version of 
the Madonna of Lampedusa: 


A Legend of Liguria. 


Clear stars and silence—unbroken 
save by the sibilant whisper of 
water seeking ingress among the 
rocks. The ink-black silhouette of 
a lone Turkish guard, crouched be- 
side his prisoner, sank lower and 
lower as the moon rose high above 
the sea. Lulled by the suggestive 
murmur of the tide, the guard at 
length was overcome by sleep and 
lay insensible, his weapons by his 
side. 

The prisoner, one Andrea An- 
fasso, a privateer, raised cautious 
hands to seize the cutlass of his 
captor, and deftly cut the rope that 
bound him. Clutching the guard’s 
pouch of dried fruits and bread, the 
captive glided like a serpent over 
the face of the rock until a fissure 
in the cliff opened to receive him. 
Safe within its protecting folds, 
Andrea rose to his full height and 
scanned the coast line. No sounds 
of pursuit reached him. Soon his 
tense figure was running furtively 
along the empty road in the shadow 
of the sea wall. 

His path lay before him ankle 
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deep in night-mist; the silver sheen 
of the moon’s changing light made 
it glow and fade, like an opal, until 
dawn spread rosy sails upon the 
sea. Only then did the fugitive 
slacken his swift pace, to gaze 
out over the watery wastes that 
stretched between him and his na- 
tive shore. 

Commissioned by his sovereign to 
war upon the vessels of piratical 
hordes which long had harried the 
coast of Italy, Andrea Anfasso, as 
captain of a privateer, had made 
many daring voyages. Now he 
knew his brave adventuring was 
over—his vessel confiscated, his 
companions slain, and himself a 
castaway upon the Island of Lampe- 
dusa! 

Being a man well seasoned by 
much untoward experience, he set 
about at once to find some rude 
shelter where, safely hidden from 


the enemy, he could build a rude 
contrivance that might serve to bear 
him back to his home. A deep cave 
in the gray cliffs afforded him con- 


cealment. In the cave’s shadowy 
recesses he hid by day, creeping 
forth at evening to collect drift- 
wood, spars,—aught that would 
serve his purpose. As Andrea was 
a man of great resource, his raft 
grew tight, and it was seemly 
strong; but never could he find a 
shred to make a sail! So all his 
effort and his past experience were 
set at naught; the raft, of no avail, 
lay useless. But a coffin to his 
craftsman’s pride, it rocked and 
heaved where it lay tied—a home- 
ward-faring bark without a sail. 

At the close of his sixth day of 
effort, his meager food supply long 
exhausted, the sailor lay upon the 
rocks, too weak to rise. A far- 
away tolling of a bell, muffled and 
interminable, counted out the hours 
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that remained to him. Fever 
burned within his eyes. The sea 
upon which he had sailed as a mas- 
ter from boyhood, turned to rend 
him now, an unconquerable mon- 
ster. The sound of hissing, malig- 
nant waves beat on his very brain, 
and the cliffs above him seemed 
about to totter and crush out his 
hopeless existence. 

In a stupor of exhaustion and 
despair Andrea beheld a strange 
vision. A great hand stilled the 
tumult of the sea, and rolled away 
the rocks of his imprisonment; he 
was surrounded by a flood of ethe- 
real light, and in the center of the 
radiance he beheld a painting—in a 
church upon the isle of his cap- 
tivity. The canvas was a miracle of 
color, and from it shone the lumi- 
nous face and compassionate eyes 
of her who ever faithful stands, 
holding a Holy Child within her 
arms. To Andrea, in his dream, she 
spoke. “Have hope,” she said, and 
smiled. The vision faded, but, 
when he awoke, Andrea knew 
that he had seen the Blessed Vir- 
gin and that she had spoken to aid 
him. 

Exalted and touched with re- 
newed strength, the castaway arose. 
He ran, stumbling with weakness 
and excitement, toward the distant 
village; through the night he 
pressed forward over ruts grown 
stiff and rigid in the chill wind, and 
when it bore to him the salt breath 
of the dread sea which challenged 
him, he was spurred onward over 
the rough way until he reached the 
sleeping town. Creeping along 
devious dark passageways, under 
black arches, Andrea, led by some 
mysterious power, at length reached 
the chapel door. Sea mist had 
darkened all its surfaces, save 
where fine cream-colored dust laid 
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a protecting hand over the ledges 
and curves of crude carving. 

Trembling with a great fear, the 
rough privateer laid his grimy hand 
upon the ancient portal, then 
slipped within. Shadow-hung re- 
cesses on either side of the chapel 
formed a long aisle, and as his 
eager gaze traveled its length, he 
beheld, at the far end, above a high 
altar, the very vision of his dream! 
A circular pool of amber light, fall- 
ing from a pendent lamp, lay like a 
halo upon the Virgin’s head; it 
gleamed along the silken lengths of 
her hair, and flushed to living 
warmth the rounded contours of the 
Child in her arms. 

Spellbound, Andrea drew near, 
and ever nearer, until he reached 
the altar and knelt at the feet of the 
Holy Mother. Serenely beautiful 
was the gaze that gave him both 
greeting and benediction. As he 


looked deep into those compassion- 
ate eyes, Andrea seemed to read 
their meaning clearly, and felt it no 
sacrilege, when, calmly desperate, 
he tore the painted canvas from its 


place. Then, horror-stricken at his 
act, he shrank back! 

Slowly, before his fascinated eyes, 
the colorful canvas, as by some 
power of its own, curled all its ex- 
quisite length into a slender, tightly 
wrapped shaft that rose to meet his 
hand. Then, only then, did Andrea 
Anfasso realize the sacred means of 
his salvation—a priceless canvas 
with which to make a sail! 

Clasping the precious fabric to 
his breast, then extending it before 
him like a magic wand, Andrea re- 
traced his steps down the shadowy 
aisle. Silver spirals of incense, 
caught in the current of his swift 
passing, swayed toward him, then 
continued in fragrant ascent 
through the motionless air of the 
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chapel, as the doors closed behind 
the strange visitor. 

In a frenzy of hope, the sailor 
reached the cliffs by the sea. He 
bounded over jagged rocks that cut 
his feet to the bone; the aloes’ cruel 
thorns tore at his thighs; but ever 
the priceless canvas was held high 
above his head. Reaching his use- 
less raff, Andrea knelt a moment in 
prayer, then set feverishly to work. 
When the sun arose, its crimson 
flood shed glory on a sail the like 
of which was never seen upon that 
sea! 

Gentle zephyrs caught the fair 
canvas as stately rode the Virgin 
with her Child, and every wave 
was stilled. Soon white doves ap- 
peared in the sky; circling in joy- 
ous eddies of flight, they hovered 
over Andrea and alighted on his 
bark. Before the familiar shore ap- 
peared, heavenly in all its length, 
he knew that he was nearing his 
homeland; the coast line of his be- 
loved Italy stretched great sunlit 
arms of golden soil far into the blue 
sea to welcome him, and in a cer- 
tain port his townsmen awaited in 
wonderment as he drew near. 

When they glimpsed the holy 
sail, bearing back to them one of 
their number so long lost, the peo- 
ple fell upon their knees at the 
edge of the sea and marveled at the 
miracle. In the throng Andrea saw 
Tito, shepherd boy of the mountain 
flocks; old Bernardo, the village 
wise man, and Celesta, the fairest 
maid of Taggia. Her face, lumi- 
nous with welcome, shone with the 
purity of an acacia flower from the 
midst of the dark-browed men who 
crowded about Andrea, each eager 
to be the first to clasp his hand! 

Surrounded by beloved, familiar 
faces, the privateer related his cap- 
ture, his vision as he lay dying on 
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the Island of Lampedusa, and the 
miraculous means of his escape. 
Old Bernardo laid a tremulous hand 
on the wondrous sail and bade the 
younger men carry it to the chiesa 
on the hillside. In_ reverential 
silence they placed the painting 
there. 

But the deep-set walls of stone 
could not hold the fair Madonna. 
Each night the sacred painting left 
the place of their choosing, and 
every morn was found so oddly 
perched upon a distant pinnacle 
that all the villagers were sum- 
moned. Good Bernardo was con- 
sulted. He shook his head (white 
as the snows on Monte Bignone), 
then wisely spoke: “I believe it to 
be the will of our Blessed Madonna 
that we should build a holy edifice 
upon the strange position which she 
has chosen as her own.” 

A hush fell on the listening peas- 
ants; a shudder, like the breath of 
the mistral, ran through the grave 
assembly. But at once a brave cry 
arose! Tito, the shepherd boy, 
stepped to the side of old Bernardo, 
and, raising his hand, cried aloud: 
“The Madonna of Lampedusa has 
revealed her sovereign will; we 
must achieve it though it seem im- 
possible!” The hand of every man 
present lifted, in dramatic gesture, 
to pledge the work; and through 
long toiling years it was carried on 
until a road filed its way along the 
slope of a precipitous headland, to 
a spot so isolated it seemed but an 
aerie for an eagle. 

At the end of the long, long cause- 
way (curving and swaying like a 
lucent stem between the black 
crags), blossomed the white flower 
of their devotion, the Monastery of 
Lampedusa! Reticent, silent, upon 
the heights, the monastery com- 
mands an incomparable view over 
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mist-surpliced, violet-robed moun- 
tains, silver stream, and azure sea. 
As the seasons come and go, 
through nature’s artistry, tonal re- 
flections from the sacred painting 
which inspired its creation seem 
ever to hover over and above the 
old monastery. The cerulean blue 
of the Madonna robe glows from 
radiant Italian skies; the tender 
rose-tints of the Gesii Bambino ap- 
pear in the birth of almond blos- 
soms, where slender little trees 
cling caressingly to scarred rocks. 
And in the spring the voice of 
the Blessed Virgin is heard through- 
out the land, whispering hope 
which renews all the sources of 
life! 

Here it was (long, long ago) that 
Andrea and Celesta brought their 
first-born son to watch the laying 
of the rugged corner stone of the 
monastery. At the close of day, 
toiling peasants joined them, to 
rest from their labor under the 
waving olive branches, in which 
the birds, angelic choristers, sang 
to a world wrapped in the dew- 
pearled veils of evening. While a 
gentle breeze whispered to the date 
palms, and ruffled feathery thickets 
of bamboo, little Andrea, growing 
drowsy with the sweet scent of 
oleanders and the fragrance of cit- 
ron groves, fell asleep in his father’s 
arms. But the peasants hearkened 
again to the story of which they 
never wearied, the story which had 
inspired them to the building of the 
sanctuary. 

From that day to this, never is a 
child born in the old town of 
Taggia, and never comes a stranger 
to its gates, but they do hear the 
tale of Andrea Anfasso, privateer, 
who was held prisoner by the cruel 
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Turks, and of the marvelous means _ ing winds as stately rode the Virgin 
of his escape—when a wondrous’ with her Child, and every wave was 
sail was filled with homeward-bear- | stilled. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


REVELATION. 
By Nora Ni CHATHAIN. 


BesipE the little mountain lough 
I told you all, and you 
Spoke not but raised your eyes to me, 
Your sweet sad eyes of blue. 
And then you gazed across the lake 
And sighed as though your heart would break. 


The perfume of the heather sweet 
Comes back to me to-day, 
The vision of the misty hills, 
The gorse o’er glen and brae. 
You spoke no word, you shed no tear. 
I loved you for your silence, Dear. 


The wee brown lough is still the same, 
Though I am far away. 
I wonder do you ever go 
Up there to dream—to pray 
For one who seemed to love you not, 
For one who never has forgot. 





HENDRIK VAN LOON AND HIS DUTCH CRITICS. 


By Francis J. WAHLEN. 


MERICAN books, in translation 

and adaptation, are becoming 
more and more appreciated by crit- 
ical readers in Holland. In a cer- 
tain memorable book on the Amer- 
icanization of a Hollander, who is 
now a very-much read American 
publicist, there is a chapter entitled 
“Where America fell short with 
me.” That was to mention an 
American negative. Without in the 
least disparaging what Dr. Hendrik 
Van Loon would very likely con- 
sider a legitimate form of Amer- 
icanization of the history of man- 
kind and of the Bible, may I, also a 
native of the same glorious country, 
Holland, try to point out, in how 
far Dr. Van Loon “fell short with 
Holland”? In other words, I would 
endeavor to show how Dr. Van 
Loon’s Americanization, if it be 
such, has been seen through Dutch 
eyes, not as a process of evolution 
or growth, such as other famous 
Dutchmen have undergone, but as 
a negative, reactionary process, in 
which the Dutch spirit of painstak- 
ing research, fair criticism, and 
reasonable objectivity, has tended 
to disappear. 

For that purpose I will set out 
some criticism from eminent Hol- 
landers who could not possibly 
fall under any suspicion of being 
either incompetent or unscientific? 
Professor Huizinga, of Leiden Uni- 
versity, is no stranger to the in- 
structed reading public of the 
United States. Only recently his 
study on The Waning of the Middle 
Ages was discussed at length by 
American literary critics. In the 


April, 1923, issue of De Gids—the 
representative monthly organ of 
most of the literary world of the 
Netherlands—there appeared a re- 
view of the Dutch adaptation 
(1923) of Van Loon’s History of 
Mankind. Professor Huizinga’s 
criticism, often slightly satirical in 
form, is a severe castigation of Van 
Loon’s methods and principles. To 
him, it seems that this “history” is 
“based upon a series of misunder- 
standings.” And even “the sym- 
pathy, evoked by the case of a father 
who tries, with that intimate 
method and a need for real human- 
ity, to make the world’s history 
comprehensible to his children, 
must not restrain us from giving 
our opinion on the value of this 
experiment.” The professor thinks 
that “as a potent sign of the times” 
the book is worthy of consideration. 

The basic fault of the book is 
called by Huizinga the “hobby of 
synthesis.” We think we know 
nothing of things unless we know 
them in their entirety—with the 
result, as a rule, that we really 
know nothing about them in any 
way. It simply rains world his- 
tories these days; they sell like hot 
cakes! But Professor Huizinga does 
not agree, for instance, with the 
conception of either Wells or Van 
Loon, that “history should start 
with the origin of animal life upon 
earth; or even with that of the uni- 
verse.” He holds this to be a great 
error, as can be demonstrated from 
Van Loon’s work. Our notion of 
the real course of paleontological 
happenings is not an historic, but a 
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natural-scientific image. As soon 
as we try to see and describe the 
evolution of species through our 
historical methods of expression, 
we simply stoop to mythology. H. 
G. Wells has written thus for 
grown-ups, and Van Loon for chil- 
dren, the latter naturally disclosing 
the primitive mythological charac- 
ter of his work in even greater re- 
lief. Professor Huizinga illustrates 
this by quoting certain samples of 
Van Loon’s “evolution” theories 
concerning fishes and birds. 

“I am compelled to ask,” he 
writes, “what will result from these 
nursery tales, which are no tales at 
all, in the mind of the child? Sheer 
evil knowledge, I fear. Even the 
‘anthropological novel’ of that mel- 
ancholy creature, Primitive Man, 
ought to find no place in a history.” 
As conclusive proof, the professor 
asserts that a really plausible tran- 
sition from the prehistorical to the 
historical has never yet been suc- 
cessfully accomplished. As in a 
raree-show, Van Loon’s Egyptians 
suddenly come to the front, already 
completely civilized. 

Following the erroneous idea that 
we should possess the entire knowl- 
edge of all things in order to know 
at all, comes the error that we all 
have to know it—even those of our 
fellow men who have neither time 
nor brains for it; nay, even our very 
children, who are not yet ripe for it. 
They all must know how things 
really happened in that world his- 
tory of theirs; “know it” in their 
way, of course,—the fatal result be- 
ing the pedagogical error: “We 
must descend to the level of the 
child.” 

This last delusion is one of the 
curses of our age. The divine, awe- 
inspiring spéctacle of which our 
noblest tragedies and the sublimest 
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philosophies give but a feeble echo, 
of which now and then we just 
catch a glimpse, we are only able to 
speak of haltingly; yet, it must all 
be screwed down, perforce, to the 
naive conception of the unripe 
child. Pointing out the many vul- 
garisms about such historic person- 
ages as Fabius and Constantine, or 
concerning the origin of the Greek 
drama, and so on, Professor Hui- 
zinga asks point-blank: “But has 
history really been here brought 
down to the naive conception of 
the child? Rather, would I believe 
it lowered to the triviality of those 
grown up without any culture, who, 
like Pa back from the office or shop, 
finds this ‘highly amusing.’ .. . 
‘Those dates, he never could re- 
member them; but this is differ- 
ent!’” Another great error is that 
which we make about the child it- 
self. The child does not at all want 
the trite or the vulgar. The child 
understands perfectly the language 
of the fairy tale, of the ballad, the 
epic, the historic event; and such 
language is never commonplace 
and may very well be solemn and 
exalted. Oh, but then, they won't 
understand! Well, how much do 
we grown-ups understand? Is not 
our understanding strictly relative? 

A question arises here as to the 
child’s understanding of history 
and of economics. Political history 
seems subsidiary with Van Loon. 
All these wars and peace treaties— 
what do they really matter? As a 
rule, it is forgotten nowadays that 
states are the units of history; only 
a history firmly holding on to the 
political can take concrete form; 
and to take form becomes an indis- 
pensable condition for something 
that has to be known as knowledge. 
Again, if the child is yet unripe for 
cultural history and economics, will 
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not the endeavor to teach him this 
simply spoil his intellectual satis- 
faction in seeing that kind of 
knowledge opened up to his mind? 
In short, a true image of history the 
child can only expect from political 
history. The child has understand- 
ing of some general, a king, or even 
of a lawgiver; in general, he un- 
derstands conflicts. Where there is 
struggle, there is a safe place to 
start his mind at work. 

And how? Not by condensing, 
nor by reasoning things out; but 
through suggestions and by illus- 
trating things. The mania for com- 
pleteness, for summarizing, is an 
evil. Carefully picked facts, on the 
basis of the accepted framework of 
historical accounts,—by these a 
permanent, beautiful, rich, and ac- 
complished image of history will be 
stamped on the child’s memory, 
pregnant and living. Notwith- 
standing Van Loon’s sincere striv- 
ing for liveliness and freshness, you 
will not find them in his books. 

On the score of accuracy, also, 
Dr. Van Loon’s book is defective. 
Naturally a writer must judge for 
himself what details are unimpor- 
tant; but when he gives details, he 
ought to be accurate about them. 
But here, for example, the origin 
and growth of Islam, the account of 
the spread of Christianity, the Cru- 
sades, the growth of the English 
Constitution—all these are extraor- 
dinarily erroneous. And we only 
mention in passing the highly ques- 
tionable expedient, where Van Loon 
has to speak about Jesus, and en- 
deavors to follow Anatole France’s 
Le Procurateur de Judée, with- 
out, however, explaining to the chil- 
dren that the two “letters from 
Romans” are fictitious. 

In the last few years there has 
been a reaction against photography 
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for the illustration of books. But, 
however much Van Loon’s “illus- 
trations” may have been respon- 
sible for the extraordinary success 
of the book, I really cannot say one 
word in praise of them. What will 
be the child’s impression of these 
scrawls, when his sense of form 
is already so little developed under 
present-day conditions? They may 
do for a blackboard; in a printed 
book they are simply monstrosities, 
acting upon the all too impression- 
able mind of the child. 

This is not all. The flat condem- 
nation in Holland of Mr. Van 
Loon’s Story of the Bible, in a book 
review by a well-known Protestant 
literary man, which appeared in the 
Amsterdam Handelsblad (July 12, 
1924),—one of the foremost daily 
papers, with a high reputation for 
broad-mindedness,—goes even fur- 
ther than Professor Huizinga: 


“To think,” it says, “that some 
publisher may try to unload this 
upon our Dutch youth makes my 
blood boil against our public, gone 
crazy on ‘movies.’ Now, I am really 
curious to know what kind of a 
pedagogue or theologian may want 
to burn his fingers? Dr. Gunning 
would certainly not care to see his 
name floating over so suspect a 
cargo! ... I feel sure that Dutch 
theologians, of whatever color, can- 
not but declare squarely against 
this book, just as historians have 
properly condemned the Story of 
Mankind. And: yet, will not the 
public just as carelessly buy this 
foreign Story of the Bible. It is 
much to be hoped that it will not! 
Because one thing is certain, after 
all, that in Holland a Biblical his- 
tory-is still considered as something 
of an intimate and hallowed nature. 
And I should imagine that most 
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parents would want to reflect be- 
fore deciding to put this before 
their children. In Holland, it seems 
to me, we really devote sufficient 
personal care to education (besides 
spending money therefor), that 
parents would like to see this book 
first, and at least to glance over its 
pages. Whenever that happens,— 
well, in that case, there will be no 
need for my warning. As soon as 
the parent has set an eye on the pic- 
tures, he will grumble something 
uncomplimentary about’ certain 
American educational methods; and 
the book will be returned instantly 
to the bookshop. This, at least, is 
what I expect of our Dutch good 
taste.” 


Here let me ask: Does Dr. Van 
Loon, because his books have been 
a success in the United States, pre- 
sent the general “American educa- 
tional methods,” the leading Amer- 
ican pedagogic idea? If I am not 
very much mistaken, competent 
Americans would answer in the 
negative. But that issue is really 
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not the burden of my argument. 
All I have tried to point out to a 
critical American public is how a 
cultural kinship with Dr. Van 
Loon’s writings is quite strenuously 
denied by his racial kinsmen who 
are leaders of public opinion in Hol- 
land. The various differences, fun- 
damental and otherwise, between 
Dr. Van Loon’s views on history and 
religion and the Dutch spirit, and 
the mentality and cultural criteria 
of the Netherlands, have only been 
hinted at here. And it should not 
be forgotten that Holland is only a 
small country, with a population 
little larger than that of the City 
of New York. The remarkable 
thing is, then, that the great vogue 
of Dr. Van Loon’s books in the 
United States, and the sincere intel- 
lectual admiration of the Nether- 
landers for the humorous smooth- 
ness and fascinating ease which the 
artist always seems to use so nat- 
urally, in his writings as well as in 
his drawings, have, nevertheless, 
not been able to swerve or influence 
Dutch criticism. 
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By Carouine E. MacGIt. 


E Feast of St. Stanislas. From 

her place in the lovely convent 
chapel Ethel watched her beloved 
Tiddy, first among a bevy of maid- 
ens in bridal array, exchange her 
shining raiment for the black gown, 
the frilled cap, the white veil of the 
novice. She had been present at a 
somewhat similar ceremony, several 
years before, it is true, had seen 
the same woman, then a girl just 
out of college, pledge her radiant 
youth to the service of God. At the 
time she herself expected soon to 
ask the same favor, to be clothed 
with the same wedding garments. 
But there had been a curious with- 
drawal of her spirit, as if some in- 
ner voice were bidding her wait, 
wait for some special service yet to 
come. 

Then her own conversion—how 
strangely it had come about, now 
more than a year ago. Without 
doubt it had been partly respon- 
sible for to-day, for while she could 
not feel Tiddy’s conversion at all 
due to her efforts, she had certainly 
acted as a substantial assistant. 
Without her the way would have 
been very hard, indeed, for gentle, 
timid Tiddy. It would have come, 
but at an appalling price. The 
other, though, the conversion for 
which she had so often earnestly 
prayed, seemed farther off than 
ever. Once she had thought per- 
haps Paul Donwell might also be- 
come a Catholic, and she had woven 
stray dreams about him in the 
glory of the priesthood. But, alas, 
destiny had stepped in, and en- 
meshed him in so many businesses 


of the day that his ears were 
blunted to the wooing whispers of 
the soul’s great Lover. His offer of 
marriage to her had hurt, more 
than she could have told, so sure 
was her conviction of his greater 
opportunity. 

Tiddy’s face, as she caught a 
glimpse of it under the black ban- 
deau, in the frame of the cap frill, 
arrested her. She recalled the girl- 
ish happiness it had worn on the 
previous occasion, but this was dif- 
ferent. There were years of matu- 
rity between, yet this was more 
than the maturity brought by pass- 
ing time or sharp experience. An 
ineffable radiance, rather, a serene 
vision, as of one who had looked 
time and eternity in the face, and 
chosen the one surety. And when 
Tiddy joined her later in the parlor, 
the impression was deepened. 
They sat there, talking eagerly for 
a few moments, then silent a space, 
as true friends always do. Sud- 
denly an impish gleam came into 
Tiddy’s eyes. She leaned towards 
Ethel. “I’m a real nun, now, 
Ethel. Mother cut every smidgeon 
off.” 

Involuntarily a slight pang shot 
through Ethel, for the shining glory 
of Tiddy’s hair had been a great 
delight to her. But she answered 
lightly enough. “To think of your 
remembering all that nonsense, 
Tiddy. If I knew where that rig- 
ging of yours unhooked, I'd pull it 
loose to see. You must be a sight, 
like a little red-headed tad. You 
remember Tommy Clark in gram- 
mar school?” 
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They went off into the gale of 
merriment proper to a novice, until 
Tiddy, getting her breath, pretended 
to pout, in a mock dignity. “Real 


nuns don’t permit such stunts. You 
said so yourself, and now I propose 
to show you. You must be exceed- 
ingly proper when you speak to 


She bridled, tossing her head, a 
motion which was not very con- 
veniently executed, having a tend- 
ency to twist the unaccustomed cap 
slightly awry. Ethel surveyed her 
closely. “I like that habit better 
than your old one. It’s much, much 
more becoming. I always thought 
St. Agatha’s was the ugliest con- 
coction I had ever beheld.” 

“Old Sister Maria Agnes used to 
say it was designed for our increase 
in humility. But I don’t know. 
This doesn’t impress me as yet with 
its flexibility. It’s nice to be clothed, 
but to be upholstered as well is 
more than expected!” 

Ethel looked slightly alarmed. 
Madame Allinbury giggled again. 
“I had to work that off on you, 
dearest. It’s an ancient novitiate 
joke, always told to postulants in- 
side of ten days, to see what they 
will look like when they hear it. I 
suppose some one did say it, long 
ago. Really this is a very nice 
habit. I’m so thin and little that I 
had the privilege of an old one made 
over. They told Sister Meade that 
she was entirely too big and expen- 
sive. She took twice as much cloth 
as I did. She was the tall broad- 
shouldered girl next to me. She had 
to have an entirely new habit. She’s 
a dear, though. She came from 
some Western university, and when 
she was first here, nothing could 
keep her from swinging herself 
over the benches in the refectory, 
instead of passing between the table 
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and those who had come in ahead 
of her. But she’s really the very 
best of our whole band. She’s 
going to be a wonderful nun.” 

“She looked like a_ splendid 
woman. You’re quite happy here, 
then, Tiddy, happier than at St. 
Agatha’s?” 

“Mercy, yes. How could I help 
it? This is the real thing, to quote 
you again, dear. I wish you’d make 
up your mind to come. We 
wouldn’t be so very far apart, you 
know. You’d love it, Ethel, you just 
couldn’t help it. Mother Raynie, 
the novice-mistress, is a dear, an 
Irishwoman, with a real Irish wit. 
She keeps us all laughing, when she 
wants to. And Mother Price, she 
is a convert, and three dears all 
together. We all love her. Better 
decide to stay.” 

“I truly wish I could, Tiddy. But 
somehow I can’t. I can’t. It is 
strange, for when I was looking for- 
ward to becoming a Catholic, that 
was one of the chief things in my 
mind. I didn’t know where, but 
somewhere. And I would like to 
come here, truly, if somehow |! 
could believe it was the right thing 
to do.” 

Madame Allinbury sighed. “I am 
going to pray for you. Tell me 
some gossip about St. Jude’s, do. 
What is the Reverend Paul Don- 
well doing with himself, for in- 
stance?” 

“I thought I told you. He is Rec- 
tor of St. Maud’s, and is much en- 
gaged in building a fine new Gothic 
church. I took a peek at it last 
week, when I was on my way here. 
Aside from that, I don’t know any 
gossip. You remember that I have 
been in Maine since last July.” 

“You are really going back there? 
Do you think you can stand 2 
winter in that climate?” 
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“I fancy I can stand it as well as 
anyone. And Pocannet needs some 
one, dreadfully. It would break 
your heart to see the children there, 
Tiddy. No school to amount to any- 
thing, no priest oftener than once a 
month, unless some one is dying. 
It’s about the forlornest place I ever 
saw. I have rented the best and 
biggest house in town, Mrs. Tillot’s, 
and rented the lady with it to keep 
house for me. And when I stopped 
off last week, I had a big order of 
supplies sent on, to last me all 
winter. Selma thinks the apart- 
ment is going to be very lonely, but 
I think she will survive. I'd give it 
up, but I think I had better keep a 
pied-d-terre in the city for a while 
yet. And we'll see what we'll see. 
I'm going to try if there isn’t a way 
to bring something into the lives of 
those children.” 

“Did you ever think what an odd 
name you had, Ethel? It struck me 
once when I was addressing a letter 
to you. Did your mother have any 
idea of its meaning?” 

“Doubt it. Mother named me for 
a great-aunt. I saw once that a 
kind of meaning could be made out 
of it, but never thought mueh about 
it.” 

“I'd be frightened to carry it, I 
think. Ethel means noble, and Hol- 
royd sounds like short for Holy 
Rood—the Noble Holy Cross! But 
that’s your way, isn’t it, Ethel? 
Helping others to find theirs, like 
bringing me here, and those chil- 
dren in Pocannet—the Way of the 
Noble Holy Cross.” 

“You’ve quite a name yourself, 


you know. Theodora, the Gift of 


“Yes. 


And I’ve got it here now, 
safe and sound, my precious Gift, 
that I was so afraid of losing, at St. 


Agatha’s. Oh, Bthel, pray, pray 
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that I may be worthy to keep it 
always.” 


* * * 


Three o’clock, on a Sunday after- 
noon in mid-October. A brief after- 
dinner respite between the morning 
services and five o’clock Vespers. 
Paul Donwell sat in his study, and 
dozed a little. His sermon of the 
morning had been notably success- 
ful, and a number of the parishion- 
ers stayed to tell him how much 
they liked it. It was the nineteenth 
Sunday after Trinity, and he had 
chosen his text from the Gospel of 
the day, the story of the man healed 
of the palsy. It was one of a series 
which he was preaching on the sac- 
ramental authority of the Church, 
here appropriately on Confession. 
The beautiful collect of the day, one 
of the finest ever written, crossed 
his mind: “O God, forasmuch as 
without Thee we are not able to 
please Thee; mercifully grant that 
Thy Holy Spirit may in all things 
direct and rule our hearts; through 
Jesus Christ Our Lord.” He re- 
peated it, slowly. He had, like 
many others, learned it in his boy- 
hood, and it was almost like a part 
of his consciousness. His eye fell 
on a small volume, which he had re- 
cently purchased, the life of the 
Venerable Claude de la Colombiére, 
a French Jesuit of the seventeenth 
century. He had a flair for the 
period, and especially for biog- 
raphies of the time. This he had 
found of special interest, because of 
the light it shed on that curious, 
typically French manifestation, the 
so-called Cult of the Sacred Heart. 
He found it difficult to evaluate 
such things properly. They seemed 
accretions upon the deposit of faith, 
“barnacles on Peter’s craft,” he 
murmured, amused at his own 
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pleasantry. The story, in a way, 
was rather terrible. The man lived 
no easy life. As to Margaret Mary, 
his famous penitent, oh, without 
doubt she was of a not uncommon 
type of hysterical, visionary woman, 
without enough to do. Paul smiled 
superiorly. Such strange man- 
ifestations of the human imagina- 
tion, like the weird concept of the 
Hound of Heaven, did not greatly 
appeal to him. His mind drifted to 
other things. He must not forget to 
see that Miss Strickland, whose 
turn it was on the Altar Committee 
of the Guild, put out the red vest- 
ments for the eve of St. Luke. 

The 17th of October—it must be 
just a year since the news of Ethel 
Holroyd’s conversion became pub- 
’ lic, at Mrs. van Alsteyne’s. He re- 


called the Sunday clearly, he had 
had a rather bad quarter of an hour 


at Benediction, over some kind of 
a vision. He smiled sourly. Visions 
were strange things. They some- 
times had long consequences, when 
they came to a Margaret Mary... . 
He wondered if it would be safe to 
try Benediction at St. Maud’s some- 
time in the winter.... It was 
growing dark early ... but the 
day had been very dull. . . . Over 
in the corner stood a figure in a 
white robe ...it had an oddly 
familiar look . . . like what Roddy 
Kirkield might have come to be, 
with a long fair beard and his skin 
darkened by the desert sun... 
oh, but it could not be. Roddy Kir- 
kield was dead, dead in Africa. . . 
was that a voice speaking to 
him? It seemed to be... very 
faint and far off, but it certainly 
sounded much like Roddy’s cheer- 
ful tones, even his well-remembered 
slang. 

“You’re wrong, old top, dead 
wrong.” 
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“Roddy! 
They said you were. . 

“Dead in Africa? Well... . it’s 
true.” 

“How did you . . . get here?” 

“Because ... you’re all wrong, 
about the Sacred Heart. I am sent 
to tell you so... if it is possible 
that one from the dead may make 
you believe. Paul, Paul, why .. .” 

Was it Roddy standing there, in 
his long fair beard, clad in his white 
habit, or was it . . . Another, into 
whose Figure Roddy’s had van- 
ished, robed in white, holding in 
His outstretched Hands . . . what 
was It which the benignant Figure 
held? And did he see, dim in the 
background, a black-veiled woman 
kneeling? Very faintly the sen- 
tence begun by Roddy was con- 
tinued, “persecutest thou Me? It is 
hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks.” 

Startled, the sweat pouring from 
him, Paul flung himself on his 
knees, crying, “Who art Thou, 
Lord?” 

But he knew. The room was 
empty. No rationalizing by saying 
that he had recalled some picture 
portraying the visions of Margaret 
Mary could take away Roddy. And 
somehow he could not get beyond 
that—that one was sent from the 
dead to make him believe. “Lord, 
I believe. Help Thou my unbelief,” 
was the only thing he could find his 
dry lips able to utter. He said it 
over and over. The hour of Ves- 
pers arrived, and he forced himself 
to perform his duty. But instead of 
the short sermon on organized char- 
ity, which he had intended to give, 
he spoke for ten minutes on the 
Vision of God—Faith—and no one 
who heard him ever forgot. 

He sat in his study again, that 
evening, and brooded upon the 


How did you get here? 


” 
. 
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afternoon’s experience. In _ his 
thoughts he traveled back over his 
life since the memorable afternoon 
at Mrs. van Alsteyne’s. The year 
had come full circle. Many changes 
had been wrought; he never went to 
Mrs. van Alsteyne’s, the hour in- 
terfered with his vesper service, be- 
loved by many of his parish. His 
relations with Dr. Bladens were 
utterly changed. They met now as 
two important men with a common 
interest. Wythe, still curate and 
likely to be, was simply dropped 
from sight. Strachan came occa- 
sionally to dinner. The lad Chris- 
topher was in England, pupil at a 
famous old Benedictine school. 
Paul had never accepted the invita- 
tion of the elder Kernochan to visit 
his monastery, and he had seen the 
boy but once, on the occasion of his 
departure for Europe. The fact 


smote Paul heavily—he knew quite 


well that he did not want to meet 
the question in Kit’s clear young 
eyes. So with Father Sweeny. He 
had never again entered the bare 
room overlooking the city’s slums. 
Theodora Allinbury must be a nov- 
ice by now. Ethel—where was she? 
He did not know. Her housekeeper 
had refused to give an address, but 
a letter he sent had been forwarded, 
and duly answered, the answer 
mailed in the city, doubtless by the 
faithful Selma. 

There came over the Rector of 
St. Maud’s, the brilliant, successful 
young cleric, destined to be a great 
leader, so the knowing said, a great 
elemental longing. At first he 
thought it was for Ethel, and 
almost cursed himself for his weak- 
ness. But then he perceived that 
the thought of Ethel was a symbol, 
a sign to point the way. He re- 
called the words of Faust, “Das 
ewig Weibliche zieht uns hinan.” 
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That too was a symbol, pointing to 
the one whom the Catholic ages 
revered as the mother of mercy, and 
the refuge of all troubled souls. 
“Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray 
for us sinners now and at the hour 
of our death.” 

The words comforted him inex- 
pressibly. He repeated them over 
and over. 

No, fhere was no doubt as to the 
object of his longing. It was no 
less than God. He must seek God. 
He had started half-heartedly on 
the search before, but this time 
there must be no paltering, at the 
peril of his soul. He looked across 
his lawn to where, through leaded 
panes, he could see the red light 
swinging before the altar of St. 
Maud’s. God? Was not God there? 
What was there anywhere which he 
did not already have? Supposing 
he had gone straight to Father 
Sweeny, as he had certainly meant 
to do, that morning when he had 
removed the host from the lunette 
at St. Juliana’s? Where, what 
would he be? Why had no one ever 
commented upon the disappearance 
of the host? He looked back upon 
Dr. Bladens’s actions, that day, with 
a vague sense of injury. He felt as 
if he had been gypped, somehow 
. . . gypped of his soul, was it? He 
recalled a fantastic Spanish legend, 
of Satan in the guise of a gypsy, 
stealing men’s souls. Satan in a 
paunch and a Roman collar, wear- 
ing the semblance of Dr. Bladens! 
It was a merry jest, but it did not 
seem to bring him much laughter. 

Where was God? An inner im- 
pulsion grew steadily. He must go 
forth on a pilgrimage and find Him. 
He made his plans slowly and delib- 
erately, under the plea of the vaca- 
tion which he had not taken that 
year. An elderly, unattached, 
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somewhat neutral clergyman was 
found, who would take the parish 
services until his return, which he 
left rather indefinite. He gave no 
address, because, he said, he felt he 
must get quite away from all duties, 
and have a complete change of 
scene and occupation. The parish 
thought him very sensible. 

On the twenty-fifth he left, taking 
a through train into Maine, chang- 
ing at an obscure junction for a 
rickety branch line which dropped 
him at a little fishing village. 
Thence, clad in rough tweeds, heavy 
boots, and sheepskin coat, such as 
hunters wear, with no baggage save 
what he could carry in his capa- 
cious pockets, he set out on his 
quest. 

His face towards the rising sun, 
he followed the coast line so far as 
he could. When night came on, he 
stopped at a hamlet or farmhouse, 
if one was near, where he procured 
bed and food. If none were to be 
found, he slept where he happened 
to be when it was too dark to see his 
way. He ate when food was at 
hand to satisfy his hunger, went 
without it when it was not. For 
two days, the thirtieth and thirty- 
first, he plodded through a heavy 
storm, without food or shelter save 
from the thick branches of the pines 
under which he crept. He kept 
little track of the passage of time, 
but the morning when the storm 
cleared was memorable to him. In 
the field before his shelter he saw 
strange shapes moving about. 
There seemed to be two hosts en- 
gaged in deadly combat, one clad 
in shining armor, the other in dark- 
ness. Back and forth the lines 
plunged, broke, reformed. Sud- 
denly, from the sea, as if upthrust 
by a mighty hand, came the red- 
gold orb of the sun. The black host 
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fled at the sight, the shining war- 
riors, on the contrary, rose in 
triumph, and were dissolved into 
the glowing beams. God seemed 
very near at hand, in the glory of 
His creation. 

He rose, and walked on, singing 
the Te Deum, a magnificent, soul- 
filling chant, to the music of the 
surf and the wind which still swept 
in from the ocean. He bethought 
him of the quaint “Parable of a Pil- 
grim,” so close to his own, and 
said, over and over, the old and 
secure words of guidance, “I am 
naught, I have naught, and I desire 
naught but only the Love of Jesus.” 

Towards noon he came to a 
lonely farm on a headland jutting 
out over the sea. There be begged 
shelter and food, and slept for 
nearly two days, the sleep of utter 
exhaustion. 

But he was impatient to be on his 
quest, so as soon as he could be up 
again, he paid his scot and set 
forth. He learned to know the sea, 
and the fathomless power and maj- 
esty of the ocean calmed him 
somewhat. Buffeting the storms, 
he grew to a sense of the stupen- 
dous mystery of nature, apparently 
blind cosmic force, but with Some- 
thing behind of Whose grandeur he 
had had little perception. Still, 
somehow, his desire eluded him. 
The heavens told of the glory of 
God, and the firmament showed 
forth His handiwork, but the thirst 
for the actual veritable Presence of 
Deity Himself, which alone could 
slake the soul’s agony, was quench- 
less. 

He plodded on, sometimes bowed 
deeply, praying ceaselessly, crying 
out his contrition and longing, 
sometimes with his face upturned 
to the heavens, breathing deeply the 
vigorous sea air, filled with a sense 
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of the nearness of God. Perhaps 
around the next headland... 
when once he had reached the cove 
indenting the far horizon... 

November advanced. The storms 
characteristic of the month grew 
more severe, as the weather became 
colder. The strain, both physical 
and mental, increased as the days 
went on. But he had no thought 
of turning back. Of a surety the 
day would come when God would 
relent, and show Himself, be ap- 
peased for His just wrath by the 
broken and contrite heart of His 
pilgrim. 

He awoke at last, one cold morn- 
ing, when a sleet storm was beating 
in from the sea, sure that by night 
his search would be ended. The 
good woman who had taken him in, 
given him food and a clean bed to 
sleep in, shocked at his gaunt frame 
and hollow eyes, tried to persuade 
him to stay and rest until at least 
the storm should be over. But all 
he would accept was a bit of lunch, 
which she tried to make as sub- 
stantial as possible, in return for 
the ample sum he gave her for his 
lodging. He trudged on, the sting- 
ing arrows of the storm striking his 
face, freezing in his three weeks’ 
beard, and half blinding him. 
Stumbling now and then, he but 
rejoiced more and more over the 
difficulties of his pathway, for was 
not this the day when he was to see 
God? 

He gave no thought to food. 
Passing a country schoolhouse at 
noon, he saw a forlorn child out- 
side, sitting under a tree on a stone 
wall, and crying. The desolation of 
the waif stopped him, and he asked 
the trouble. It appeared that a 
group of bigger boys had, probably 
half in sport, taken away the lad’s 
lunch, and driven him out into the 
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storm. Paul felt for a bit of silver, 
and in doing so, his hand struck the 
fat package which his hostess of the 
night had so carefully wrapped up 
for him. Pulling it out, he thrust 
it into the astonished hands of the 
urchin, and strode off, without wait- 
ing for or hearing the laggard boy- 
ish thanks. His soul hunger could 
not brook delay for the mere neces- 
sities of the body. 

The storm slackened, died away. 
Towards the time of sunset, in the 
short autumn afternoon, Paul 
reached the summit of a cliff above 
a cove, whose narrow stony beach 
gave no roadway. Just as he came 
near the crest, the clouds suddenly 
lifted, and the declining sun shone 
forth across the waters of the bay, 
in a dazzling, volcanic burst of 
flaming light and color. Its sudden- 
ness blinded Paul. He could think 


of but one thing—the Vision of God 
which he had persuaded himself 


was to be the end of his quest. It 
was the Shekinah, the veil of glory 
before the Face of Jehovah, lest 
man should look upon the awful 
Countenance and die. Lifting his 
arms and crying the Sacred Name, 
he stumbled towards the light .. . 

Just at dusk, a dory, crossing the 
bay on the incoming tide, was 
driven by the waves, still strong 
with the storm, slightly nearer the 
beach than the oarsmen intended. 
One of the men caught sight of an 
object lying on the stones at the 
foot of the cliff. It looked like a 
bit of wreckage from a ship, per- 
haps a sea-chest, perhaps a bale of 
merchandise. Dwellers by the sea 
do not pass by such things, for they 
are often of value. The dory men 
saw that the tide was nearly up to 
the object, in a short time it would 
be awash. If they were to secure it, 
they must hasten. ... Their sur- 
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prise was enormous when they dis- 
covered it was the body of a man, 
apparently fallen from the cliff 
above. He was still breathing, 
though he must be badly hurt. 
They lifted him into the dory. The 
motion and the pain brought him 
back partially to consciousness. 
His lips moved. Leaning over, one 
of the men caught what he thought 
was a name, “Thy Holy Rood .. .” 

“What's he sayin,’ Jim?” 

“Can’t rightly make out. 
like ‘Th’ Hol’ rud.’” 

“Must be a friend o’ that Miss 
Holroyd that’s rentin’ Mis’ Tillot’s 
house. Prob’ly out fer a walk an’ 
fell off’n the cliff. Thinks we'd bet- 
ter row round to Pocannet, an’ take 
him back, eh?” 

Mrs. Tillot had “stepped round to 
Mis’ Crabtree’s” when the men, 
carrying their burden, arrived at 
her house. Ethel, back but two 


Suthin’ 


days, was still arranging her pos- 
sessions for their winter’s abiding. 
At the knock, she opened the door, 
and the fishermen walked in. The 


one called Jim spoke. “We found 
him under the cliff at Pocannet 
cove, an’ when he come to, as we 
was liftin’ him in the dory, he spoke 
your name. So’s we thought he 
must be a friend o’ yourn, an’ 
brought him here.” 

Ethel was about to repudiate any 
knowledge of the man, when sud- 
denly she realized that there was 
literally no place in the village 
where he could be taken. She 
pushed open a door into a bedroom 
off her sitting room, and told the 
men to put the unfortunate traveler 
there. They waited awkwardly 
while she bent over to look more 
closely. 

Suddenly she straightened up. 
“Yes, I do know him, though I did 
not know that he was anywhere 
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near here. One of you go down to 
Tom Casey’s, and tell him to take 
his flivver and go for Father Stell- 
ing, just as fast as he can. [I'll pay 
him well. And you other wait till 
I have telephoned for Dr. Wright, 
and help me make him as comfort- 
able as I can.” 

She could not have told why she 
sent for Father Stelling. More an 
instinct than a reasoned act. Dr. 
Wright was fortunately located only 
a few miles away, and came speed- 
ily. There were no bones broken, 
he found, in spite of the height of 
the fall, but there were apparently 
serious internal injuries. Ethel 
suggested a consultant from Port- 
land, who with a nurse, was tele- 
phoned for. Meanwhile, there was 
little to do but make the uncon- 
scious Paul as comfortable as pos- 
sible, and wait. 

Towards morning, he roused, and 
turning his face towards her, rec- 
ognized Ethel. It did not seem 
strange to see her, somehow he had 
expected it. She bent over him, as 
he attempted to smile wanly. “I 
was searching for God... He 
called me... last year... to 
follow the old paths... and I 
would not ...I went away... 
then He came again, and... 
called me... andI... tried to 
find Him. Find me... a priest, 
Ethel, a priest true ... priest. I 
must ask ... him to... put me 
back ...in the old... paths, 
your . . . paths, Ethel.” 

“Yes, Paul, dear. I have sent for 
Father Stelling. He will be here 
soon.” 

Thanking her, Paul drifted away 
into a sort of twilight. He repeated, 
half audibly some phrase which 
Ethel caught as “by Thy Holy Rood 
and grievous Passion,” evidently 
from some book he had been read- 
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ing, which explained the mystery 
of her name. The mistake had not 
been by chance, she was sure. But 
her heart was full of pain, for the 
doctor held out little hope that he 
could survive another day until the 
more skilled help from Portland 
came. 

Towards dawn Father Stelling 
arrived, after a forty mile drive over 
rough, icy roads through the night. 
But he knew a call from Miss Hol- 
royd, sent in such fashion, meant 
the urgent need of a soul, and no 
danger could stop him in such case. 
Paul’s story was quickly told. Dr. 
Wright, though not ecclesiastically 
particularly sympathetic, agreed to 
rousing his patient, and giving him 
a stimulant, for there was every 
possibility that he might die with- 
out regaining consciousness. As 


quickly and simply as_ possible 
Father Stelling received Paul into 


the Catholic Church, and left to say 
his Mass in the tiny chapel, prom- 
ising to return immediately with 
Holy Communion. 

As Ethel knelt by the side of the 
dying man whom she loved so truly 
and deeply, and watched his pain, 
she accused herself of having 
chosen wrongly, the last summer. 
Could he not have been saved this 
dreadful death, if she had yielded 
her—as she thought—higher vision? 
She could never know—he might 
have suffered the death of his soul. 
God’s ways were mysterious, not to 
be fathomed by the human mind. 
Paul married, happy, prosperous, 
given much adulation, might never 
again have felt the need to search 
for the paths of God. And there 
would have been the question of 
children—she could hardly have 
brought up the children of an Epis- 
copal clergyman in her faith, as she 
would have been bound to do. No. 
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She had taken the harder way, to 
the weakness of human hearts and 
flesh, but it was the only way. 
Tiddy’s words came back to her, 
“your way, the way of the Noble 
Holy Cross.” 

Infinite was the peace which 
flowed over Paul as he received the 
Last Sacraments. He knew per- 
fectly well that in all probability his 
search was indeed very near its end, 
and in a short time he would 
veritably stand in the Presence of 
God. But there was only bound- 
less, indescribable, ineffable joy, 
joy that made real, even amid the 
agonies of his tortured body, the 
words, “And underneath are the 
everlasting arms.” 

His mind began to loose its hold 
upon the frail things of earth. He 
was alone, in that strange terrible 
loneliness of the dying. Ethel, 
though her heart seemed wrung 
bloodless with its own pain of part- 
ing, stood by him, watching, pray- 
ing, hoping that somehow her love 
might reach and help, though the 
wires of speech were cut. She 
could see that Paul was going back 
over scenes, over mental crises, in 
the train of events which had led 
him to the last quest. 

“Roddy—is that you—again? You 
know, it’s good—of you—to come— 
to help me—I thank you—Roddy, I 
understand—I believe—no, it isn’t 
Roddy—after all, it is—the Other 
—I can’t kneel, somehow—some- 
thing hinders—me—can’t kneel— 
dear Lord—forgive . .. Why, there’s 
the Fra—are you—-satisfied, Sir? 
No, of course—not. Roddy—joined 
up—early—Roddy’s dead—African 
campaign—dead on the sands—in 
his white—robes—army of—mar- 
tyrs—praise Thee—O Lord. But 
after all—I didn’t—forget—what 
the Fra said—he has a—light—in 
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his hand—it must be—evening- 
time—there—across the—sunset— 
the glory—glory—shineth—in Em- 
manuel’s land.” 

And so all day, while they waited 
for the help which was so piteously 
slow in coming, scraps of conversa- 
tion, now with one, now with an- 
other, tags of hymns, references to 
reading which he had been doing, 
to his own hesitances, but the last 
not often, and they melted into a 
more radiant note. The light faded 
grayly, with no coloring of sunset. 
As the twilight deepened, Mrs. Til- 
lot brought a shaded lamp into the 
room, and beckoned Ethel to come 
to the doorway. Her face was 
sombre with the apprehensiveness 
of the fisher folk. 

“I thought you’d oughta know— 
the tide turns out at jes’ "bout six 
to-night. They mos’ generally goes 
then—I'll be right here.” 

A faint breeze stirred the muslin 
curtains at the window, bringing in 
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a slight salt chill from the sea. 
Paul had not spoken for a long 
time, only his eyes would open for 
a moment, and rest upon Ethel 
with a wan smile, smiles which 
she was to treasure in her heart 
for all time. Suddenly he began 
to speak, in a low voice, but clearly, 
and Ethel bent over to catch 
what he said. The words were 
familiar, though strange on his 


lips, again an echo from things 
much pondered. 


“Maria, Mater gratiz, 
Dulcis parens clementiz, 
Tu nos ab hoste protege, 
Et mortis hora suscipe.” 


His eyes opened, and looked into 
hers, peacefully, calmly. “It’s the 
end—of the road, dear. The old 
path—to peace—your way—the old 
path to peace—and light at eventide 
—Your Way—the Way of the Holy 
Cross—Jesus.” 








LETTERS FROM A PRISON SHIP. 


By C. Hearty, M.P. 


PART II. 


LETTER IV. 


DON’T ever want to be a warder. 

I heard it some time said that a 
policeman was one fixed “between 
the Devil and the deep sea.” Con- 
sider, therefore, the more exacting 
position of a prison warder any- 
where in Ireland. His chief troubles 
have been internees, who are im- 
prisoned as much for their char- 
acter as for their politics. Grant- 
ing that you are what is known as a 
“strong character” with an open 
mind and a ready tongue, you are 
sure some time or other to find 
yourself in gaol. If you escape one 
Government, you will be suspect by 
the other, and “landed” in due 
course. Once there, the worries of 
the warder commence. If he is 
decent with you (by which is meant 
obliging), he will be suspect by the 
Government, and if he is strict with 
you, he will hear all about it out- 
side, where, possibly, he has some 
family connections! 

In the troubles following the 
Revolution of 1916, many a warder 
was dismissed, after long years of 
service. One time, it was letters he 
was carrying out for prisoners; an- 
other time, it was parcels of food he 
was smuggling in at the earnest so- 
licitation of relatives outside. But 
by far the most common offense 
was political, or “Army” messages, 
passing between the “rebels” in 
custody and their friends else- 
where. 


A warder has, apparently, noth- 
ing to do. He looks in and sees 
that the convicts carry out such 
“fatigues” as there may be. For all 
that, he is lucky if he can go long 
without being in trouble; for lamps, 
windows, or beds are constantly be- 
ing broken, and the warder is sup- 
posed by the Prison Board to see 
everything! If he is wise, he'll see 
nothing! 

I am sure I should never be 
clever enough to hold down such a 
trying post for more than a day or 
two. 

While we were in Crumlin Prison, 
Belfast, it was ordered by the Home 
Office that certain sentences of flog- 
ging imposed by the courts should 
be put into execution. There were 
two hundred of us at exercise. The 
wisdom of carrying out such a law 
on convicted men, while so many 
internees were there, was gravely 
considered by the Home Office, and, 
acting on advice, the evil day was 
finally postponed until after we left 
for the prison ship. 

The “Northern” Government 
found some difficulty in getting a 
man to do the flogging. A Belfast 
Orangeman will shoot his supposed 
enemy, the Sinn Feiner, at sight, 
without scruple; but he would not 
volunteer to flog him. In these cir- 
cumstances, a naval pensioner was 
imported from England; a Catholic, 
too, strange to relate. He was em- 
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ployed for a short time at the Crum- 
lin Road Gaol as temporary warder 
over his fellow religionists, and al- 
though at that time none of us had 
any inkling of his future destiny or 
labors, he was easily the most un- 
popular man in the place. 

We left the Belfast Prison at half- 
past one on the morning of June 
21st, and were conveyed in lerries 
through the city. The “B” Specials 
in great numbers were on duty at 
every street corner, British military 
rattling after us in armored cars. 

We crossed the Queen’s Bridge, 
and, passing the famous shipbuild- 
ing works of Harland & Wolff, 
reached the Argenta at the Aber- 
corn Basin. An “A” Special on 
duty hissed out some expletives 
characteristically militaristic and 
Belfastian. An unpromising enough 
start. It is only fair to say that he 


and his fellow Specials improved 


on acquaintance. We were as 
friendly as our respective positions 
of guard and prisoner enabled us 
to be. They were not allowed to 
talk to us through the wire net, but 
they did the next best thing—they 
smiled. You know, there is magic 
in a smile—even the grin of an UI- 
ster Special, with a loaded gun in 
his grip. 

As for the warders—they were 
inside the wires, and we fraternized 
with them. We envied them none; 
they tried to be friends with every- 
body, and you can realize that that 
is some job. 

Shopkeepers need to cultivate 
that particular trait, if they are go- 
ing to buy villas anywhere within 
ten years. You can shake the 
kudos out of customers easily 
enough if you cultivate the habit 
first of shaking hands. There’s a 
trader or two back in my town 
who made fortunes out of the 
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genial handshake. They are spe- 
cialists in the “taking” grip. 

Another successful man I knew 
(he’s a draper) used to praise the 
youngsters. Any customer who had 
a child received no end of bouquets; 
each was the prettiest kid he had 
met. If it was too manifestly ugly 
to pretend that it was otherwise, he 
would endeavor to discover inher- 
ent traces of mind or promise that 
would make the occasion worth a 
five-pound order, at least. Most peo- 
ple can swallow an unconscionable 
lot of flattery, in the belief that it 
is merely discernment. No one can 
stand much criticism; and in any 
case, you don’t find the correct ap- 
proach to a customer up that alley. 

When a man develops the bump 
of criticism bady, he should cut out 
business and the professions, and 
become either a leader-writer on the 
local paper, or a politician, in which 
event no one will take much notice 
of what he says. 

The warders listened, smiled, and 
said “nuffin’,” and thus managed to 
draw their wages, and live in a 
unique atmosphere of peace. 

I have no doubt that the warders 
were equally wise when Gladstone 
sent his famous Treaty to Kilmain- 
ham Prison, where Parnell and the 
other leaders were suffering for 
their oppressed country on a diet of 
turkey and wine! Gladstone denied 
it later, when his enemies were ac- 
cusing him of “trafficking with 
treason.” But the warders (I am 
sure) knew, and kept silence, which 
shows that they had more capacity 
for peace than politics. 

Warders and officials should, by 
rights, belong to the “Know-Noth- 
ings,” a secret society that existed 
in America once. When suspected 
or detected, their universal response 
was, “I know nothing.” A shut 
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mouth saved many a foolish head, 
especially when wrongdoing found 
itself in the hands of the law. 

I referred to the floggings that 
were carried out in Belfast Prison 
two nights after our removal to the 
Prison Ship Argenta. The public 
press recorded the torture scandal. 

Shortly after supper (you would 
call it tea) at 4:30 in the afternoon, 
a young man, part of whose sen- 
tence included fifteen lashes, was 
taken from his cell and brought to 
another, somewhat out of ear’s 
reach of his fellow prisoners. The 
prison doctor, the Governor, and a 
number of warders were present 
when the unfortunate fellow was 
stripped and secured in a stooping 
position. Then the executioner, the 
ex-seaman from England, stepped 
in. The man’s back was left a 
swollen livid mass, on which the 
doctor clapped a plaster of iodine 
and something else. 

The next victim was a mere lad 
in his teens. Having heard the 
cries of the first man, his resolution 
broke down, and as the flogger laid 
on, he cried piteously. His cries 
could be heard in the adjacent wing. 
You can imagine the feelings of the 
prisoners as the poor lad’s cries 
reached their ears. Something akin 
to pandemonium broke out. Every 
whole window in the wing was 
smashed, a chorus of yells went up. 
The men confined in the other 
wings took up the cry—the howl 
rather—until in a few minutes the 
whole prison roared like the 
damned souls in some inferno: the 
crash of breaking glass, the smash- 
ing of tables and stools, but, rising 
above it all, that din of howling. 

The lad was the last victim of the 
savage hate of the “Northern” Gov- 
ernment. It had, indeed, overreached 
itself. The days of floggings went 
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with those other days of the stocks, 
and when the public—even the 
Craig public—heard of it, they were 
quick and outspoken in condemn- 
ing it. The Government soon an- 
nounced that the brand-new Flog- 
ging Bill, passed red-hot through 
their first Parliament, was to be 
henceforth on the dusty shelf where 
legislative curios are thrust before 
being conveyed to museums, or the 
galleries of archzologists. So far, 
the Belfast Parliament is chiefly 
notorious for its revival of flogging, 
and the almost simultaneous intro- 
duction of its Bill to make all pub- 
lic officials loyal by forcing upon 
them an oath, which, taken at this 
juncture, implied that they were 
the reverse. 

I shall never regret that we were 
out of Crumlin Jail before the eve- 
ning of the flogging. 

We are, perhaps, as fortunate in 
the things we miss as in those we 
hit. If I had gone to the Dublin Ard 
Fheis on Monday, May 22d, as I 
had arranged, I should have evaded 
arrest. But then, I should have 
missed those months’ experience of 
prisons on land, sea, and work- 
house, which goes to show that 
nothing is wholly bad in these ram- 
shackle experiences which go to 
make up life. Because clouds veil 
the sun, it is not a good reason for 
assuming, especially around mid- 
day, that it has set. 


“I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


LETTER V. 


We were informed that the Ad- 
visory Committee, appointed to con- 
sider the case of internees, was 
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coming on board the Argenta. At 
once the great majority made up its 
mind not to make application, or 
recognize the “Northern” Govern- 
ment. 

It can be said with truth that, 
when outside, each of us gave the 
Government some measure of rec- 
ognition. The policy of non-rec- 
ognition had been a feature of the 
recent fight with Britain, and the 
Six County Nationalist and Sinn 
Fein members were elected in 1920 
with only a negative policy; namely, 
that they were not to attend the 
Belfast Parliament House. 

We held seven “cage” meetings, 
and endeavored to get a pledge that 
none of our number should go be- 
fore the Committee. Many had, 
however, already sent in their ap- 
plications, and these were asked 
to withdraw. Over thirty persisted 
in going before the Committee. 


Although their action brought un- 
popularity upon them, I had much 


sympathy with some. One Don- 
oughmore man, of the laboring 
class, had done twelve months pre- 
viously in Ballykinlar, leaving his 
wife and little children wholly un- 
provided for; he had, again, been 
four months in custody, and nobody 
had_even called to see if his family 
were wanting bread. His anxiety 
for them was touching, and yet he 
manfully withdrew his application 
in deference to the general wish. 
Amongst the group that made ap- 
plication were several who had no 
political connection, never were in 
Sinn Fein or the Irish Republican 
Army. At this distance, it seems 
rather hard to insist upon national 
teachers and others who, outside, 
had no particular political convic- 
tions, taking up the stern uncom- 
promising attitude we indicated. If 
any countenance had been given by 
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the Prisoners’ Commandant and 
Council to anyone appearing before 
the Committee, it is certain that 
many others would have gone. 

Fearing intimidation, the “Spe- 
cials” paraded in sight. There was, 
nevertheless, a wordy demonstra- 
tion when Chief Warder Simpson 
asked for applicants. A_ police 
officer stepped into the middle of 
us, revolver in hand. With him was 
the Governor and several armed 
Specials. 

“We are determined to put down 
intimidation,” he said, and accosted 
a man whom he picked out from 
the crowd. “If,” addressing us at 
the top of his voice, “you interfere 
with any man, we are prepared to 
deal with you.” He pointed men- 
acingly to a machine gun in position 
in the aft bridge. 

In view of our position—and his 
—the “demonstration” ended. But 
it had done its work; a number 
withdrew. 

When our weekly manuscript 
journal, the Argenta Bulletin ap- 
peared, it had some biting criticism 
of the “Recognizers.” The men in 
the other seven cages refused to 
have them back, to live with or 
associate with them. Thus a new 
situation developed, which the Gov- 
ernor met by putting the “Commit- 
tee men” into cage P-one—up near 
the latrines. To do the men justice, 
they possessed no desire for associa- 
tion with the others any longer, and 
for two weeks or more stayed below 
the entire day, only going on deck 
for exercise between eight and nine 
in the evening, when the rest of the 
internees had been locked up. 
Many men of strong character were 
included in this group, who, fore- 
seeing that troubles in Southern Ire- 
land would delay any general re 
lease, as well as the dispute over 
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the boundary, felt that they could 
do no good there and ought to be 
outside. As I said before, I don’t 
want to throw stones at them. It 
required, perhaps, more courage, in 
the circumstances, to go before the 
Committee than to stay away. In- 
deed, at one of our preliminary 
cage meetings, a Dungannon man 
made a serious personal threat 
against any man who would “desert 
his fellows,” and there was always 
the certainty of the matter being 
published outside. The circum- 
stances of the men’s families pro- 
duced an effect upon them that not 
all of us could then appreciate. 

Had I been the “Northern” Gov- 
ernment, I should have rewarded 
the courage of this group by releas- 
ing them, and thus encouraging 
others to go and do likewise. This 
course was not, for some reason, 
followed. For six months they 
were kept in custody, first on the 
Argenta, and later in Larne Union. 
It was said that the authorities 
could not guarantee their safety, if 
released, but in view of affairs in 
Ulster, then, I am sure they would 
have been unmolested. 

A doctor was released in August 
on condition that he forthwith left 
Ireland. In the days of the Crom- 
well Plantation, the edict was “to 
hell or Connacht,” but the modern 
one will not accept even Connacht 
as an alternative. They had no 
charge against him, but would not 
permit him to proceed to County 
Down to dispose of his furniture; 
no, he must clear Ireland at once, 
and not return until there was a 
general settlement. The police es- 
corted him to the Scottish boat, put 
him aboard, and no doubt took all 
precautions that he should not re- 
turn. Now, this professional man 
was in middle age, the father of a 
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family, had never used a gun, and 
he was treated as no thief or thug 
would be treated, being deported 
out of his native land, away from 
his dispensary, his patients, and his 
livelihood, to starve, perhaps, in 
another country. His neighbors in 
the home village—Protestant as 
well as Catholic—got up a memorial 
asking for his release, and bearing 
testimony to his good qualities as 
a citizen. For reply, the doors and 
gateways of the signatories were 
chalk-marked with warnings which 
were so ominous that the memorial- 
ists thought it wise to drop the mat- 
ter. It is singular that the mid- 
night chalk-markers should be able 
to walk around with impunity at an 
hour when curfew was on, when 
none but the Specials could be 
abroad. I need notstress the point; 
the case is merely typical of hun- 
dreds of others. 

When the thirty had been a short 
time in the special cage set apart 
for themselves, one or two began to 
feel their position, and went on 
deck during the day. The others 
avoided them. One internee, how- 
ever, from County Derry-was dis- 
covered talking to a P-one man, 
and he was forthwith taken on 
deck, tied to the mast, and a card 
placed above his head, on which was 
printed: “A Warning to Traitors!” 
The incident aroused some heat. 
There were internees who con- 
sidered that the Derryman should 
have been given a trial (a court- 
martial, as the prisoners’ system of 
Government was a military one) of 
some kind, before “justice” was 
dealt out in this summary fashion. 
The result of the matter was that 
the man impeached (although he 
had an excellent record) straight- 
way went into P-one, as a reprisal 
for the treatment meted out to him. 
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It will be realized that the man was 
what is known as “mulish,” the 
sort that won’t be sat upon or 
coerced; he had courage enough 
when “it was put up to him” to 
take an unpopular course and defy 
everybody. 

You will find a few of that type 
everywhere. If the “mulish” spark 
can be applied to wrongdoing it will 
burn it up; but it is often applied 
to anything that offers. The wis- 
dom of not running your head 
against a stone wall still holds 
good, unless it chances to be jerry- 
built, when the head of anyone else 
will serve as well as yours. 

Later, the P-one men were trans- 
ferred to Larne Workhouse, to- 
gether with a small number of our 
extremists. It was the irony of 
circumstance that the position of 
the parties there should have been 
reversed; the “Committee” men, 
now in a majority, were on the 
aggressive nearly the whole time. 

The Advisory Committee proved 
a wet squib. The internees, gen- 
erally, ignored it, and the Govern- 
ment were very reluctant in carry- 
ing out its few recommendations 
for release. 

Harry Dobyn, a stately old man, 
well known as a pioneer in Na- 
tionalist ways, took up a position of 
great hostility to the “Committee” 
men. He declaimed against them 
daily, and for his pains was trans- 
ferred along with them to Larne 
Union! He organized a choir, and 
on the summer evenings assembled 
the boys to sing patriotic songs for 
the edification of the folks who 
forgathered on the shore of Island 
Magee. It was the only instance I 
know, of three hundred odd per- 
formers entertaining an audience of 
a dozen or so! 

Frank Gallagher, a school teacher 
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from Tullick, popularly known on 
board as “Brigham Young,” or- 
ganized many “Mormon” parades 
and thereby imparted a little color 
and amusement into our rather 
monotonous lives. He had a “wash- 
ing parade” around eleven, when 
himself and his twelve or so young 
fellows performed their community 
ablutions together, in a large hand 
bath. I must confess that, however 
solemnly the rite began, it usually 
ended in one of the “Saints” being 
seized and cast head foremost into 
the water, for some pretended prof- 
anation. Brigham _ suffered this 
fate as often as the most humble of 
his followers, and I have seen Dr. 
McKee, another “Saint,” get ducked, 
whilst squirming in the hands of 
five lusty comrades. The “washing 
parades” were abandoned because 
—honest Injun—the men _ con- 
cerned could not get up in time! 
“Brigham Young,” in due course, 
satirically set about reéstablishing 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
which has been languishing since 
Sinn Fein appeared on the horizon. 
He had a band parade, the instru- 
ments consisting of bully-beef cans, 
combs, flutes, can lids, knives, and 
forks. They made noise as har- 
monious (?) as any you can hear at 
a County Demonstration, Orange or 
Green! “Brigham” and “Honest 
Dan” Dempsey made eloquent ad- 
dresses as enthusiastic followers of 
Joe Devlin, but when they pro- 
ceeded to denounce Sinn Fein, the 
acting became a trifle too real, and 
a portion of the audience rushed 
them with rotten potatoes, crusts of 
bread, and everything available 
from the refuse bins. Seaghan 
Nethercott, a Councilor, who ex- 
citedly took up the cudgels for Sinn 
Fein, had a good reception for one 
brief minute, perched on a stool, but 
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he, too, came into the line of fire, 
and soon disappeared in the melée, 
heels uppermost. Enough of the 
fragments remained to fill two 
large bins. One man kicked out 


vigorously, standing on the hatch, 
but he forgot that his boots were 
unlaced, and one of them disap- 
peared over the side of the Argenta. 


LETTER VI. 


We amused ourselves in divers 
ways. Perhaps a number of us got 
most “value” in this respect out of 
the many “documents” we set 
going. It began, I suppose, with 
“Document No. 1,” but very soon 
they had run into teens. The 
“Northern” (it was always in quo- 
tation marks) Government was de- 
fied and denied and not recognized, 
in terms that varied from the non- 
committal to the literary snarl that 
can be best expressed by “Up 
guards and at them!” That there 
were two parties on board fairly 
evenly divided, was not at any time 
in doubt; it was the grades within 
the parties that surprised us. If 
you want to see holes in a stocking, 
there will be holes—you can pull 
them. Some of us found verbal ob- 
jections, and, finally, a professional 
critic objected to the “maze of 
words” so simple a message con- 
tained. “We refuse to recognize 
the ‘Northern’ Government” was his 
idea of what the manifesto should 
be,—brief, terse, and, for us, dra- 
matic. 

Others would not issue a state- 
ment so bald from people who now 
fancied ourselves as leaders of pub- 
lic opinion! A Tyrone teacher flat- 
tered our vanity by telling us that 
the “North was looking for a lead 
from us.” His opinion was formed 
on a trip from the Argenta to Derry 
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Jail, in charge of armed Specials, 
and, again, from the latter place to 
Omagh and Enniskillen on a Spe- 
cials’ motor lorry, and some hours 
spent in the courthouses of these 
two towns, whither he had been 
taken to give evidence in civil pro- 
ceedings. 

I hope we did not much disap- 
point the North, for, in truth, we 
could not agree upon the necessary 
form of words! 

It reminded me of the Dail of 
1921, where the deputies talked the 
while the country called in its 
heart, “Shut up! You are drown- 
ing us in a sea of talk!” I have 
heard Englishmen talk at codpera- 
tive and labor meetings; they can 
split hairs and spin words some- 
thing great, making much noise 
over a very small matter. English- 
men love to talk; beside them, 
Irishmen are only dummies. The 
tradition to the contrary will live 
for another generation, notwith- 
standing. 

A man who has seen much of the 
Belfast burnings was telling me the 
other day of a phase of that matter 
that took me somewhat by surprise. 
You will remember in the days of 
1f21 and 1922, when the “sticks 
were crackling” bad in Belfast al- 
most nightly. All of King George’s 
horses and Sir James Craig’s men 
could not cope with the blaze. 
Trade was bad. The wave of de- 
pression had reached Belfast. The 
“boycott” hurt also, the shipyards 
being half idle. It occurred to many 
a Belfast trader and small manu- 
facturer in that hour of worry that 
there were worse visitants than the 
burners. The bill collector was, in 
many a case, a very unwelcome 
caller. Bank balances showed the 
ebb-tide line, and no apparent 
chance of a flow. In his predica- 
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ment, the shopkeeper bethought Feiners. As a fact, there were very 
him of making friends with the few Sinn Feiners in the place, but 
“mammon of iniquity.” Many a many Catholics and followers of Mr. 
Loyalist submitted his premises to Joseph Devlin. So sudden and 
the burners with a good grace, the powerful and well organized was 
while he turned a sympathetic and the attack that the Catholics rushed 
patriotic face towards the Ulster into the Lagan and many swam 
Volunteer Force. Not a few of the across to the city, only to be met 
disloyal burners were on intimate there by other bands of Orangemen 
terms with the “loyal” victims, and who attempted to drown those who 
the latter must have worn many a_ escaped the bars and bolts. 
perplexing smile as they weighed It is not so well known that when 
up the proverb that “It’s afoul wind the Sinn Feiners retaliated in the 
blows nobody good.” The houses shooting game in due course, an 
went “up in the air,” and the claims organization on the other side was 
soared up beautifully, too, upon the set on foot to finance two or three 
city treasurer’s desk, until there murder gangs. It sounds incredible, 
was visible danger of his being pre- but, then, what event in that trag- 
maturely buried in paper. edy is not almost incredible? The 
From which it can be seen that gun-gangs numbered six or seven 
the Belfast shopkeeper had a little men of the reckless type—young 
problem of his own which the ac- chaps chiefly, who feared neither 
tivities of the Sinn Feiners—to the vengeance of man nor the jus- 
quote his press—helped him to _ tice of God, and who sallied forth 
solve in a fairly satisfactory man- late at night on their awful mis- 
ner; that is, satisfactory to every- sion. The Specials who looked after 
one save the local ratepayer and “law and order” were their friends 
the British Exchequer, who jointly and brethren, so they had a free 
footed the bill. hand in that way; so much so, that 
The fee for a job of this type not one of them was brought to 
varied, according to my informant, justice in a city fairly teeming with 
anywhere from fifteen pounds to a_ police. I have been told that a 
hundred, the recipients and burn- well-known policeman was in 
ers being sometimes neither Cath- charge of a gang. Of course, he 
olics nor Sinn Feiners, but work- would possibly justify his conduct 
ingmen who cried “Up, Ulster” in because of the death of some of his 
the intervals between the stunts! men, but, apart from that, it must 
When a Catholic quarter was at- be admitted that the practice was 
tacked at night, the inhabitants, by winked at in high places. Men 
prearrangement, blew whistles, rang who govern realize that, in the ex- 
bells, and cried out “Murder, Mur- treme, death is the only thing 
der!” This gave the defenders a_ which can shock an organized con- 
chance of getting out their Webleys spiracy. England taught us the 
and making reply. value of that weapon in her “Black 
It was on July 21, 1920 (a mem- and Tan” régime here, and it is 4 
orable Wednesday to Belfast Cath- matter for regret that we could not 
olics!) that the Island men held cease to think of it, even when she 
their famous meeting at which it quitted the greater part of this is- 
was decided to drive out the Sinn land. 
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No one came forward to identify 
anyone; the duty of citizenship 
carried a responsibility that few 
were heroic enough to take up vol- 
untarily. Belfast became a battle- 
field; streets were tunneled from 
one end to the other. Innocent- 
looking youths carried bombs in 
their trousers pockets when they 
found time to go walking of an 
evening with their girls. The mur- 
der of the McMahon family was the 
crowning horror of all. They lived 
in a quiet street off Antrim Road, 
and were not much, if at all, inter- 
ested in politics, and the reason for 
the wholesale butchery is only to 
be explained by the drunken, fren- 
zied state of that particular gun- 
gang (the names of whom are, ap- 
parently, common property) that 
night. 

“At one o’clock in the morning,” 
said my fellow internee from Bel- 
fast, “I heard shooting, then 
screaming. I went to the window, 
but could see nobody. Taking my 
revolver, I went into an entry. I 
could see from my place of hiding 
that some of the men running away 
were in uniform, and some in civil- 
ian attire. Hearing cries, I went 
into McMahon’s house. I can never 
forget the sight. The apparently 
dead body of the father and five 
other bodies of the household were 
piled on top of each other in the 
middle of the floor. I lifted them. 
There was an appearance of life in 
two only; one of them recovered. 
A lad of ten years lay hidden under 
a sofa, and so escaped in that way. 
He was crazy for days. Mrs. Mc- 
Mahon could not speak or tell me 
what had happened; she was like 
one gone mad. Her daughter also 
was hysterical. While I was there, 
the police arrived, followed by the 
ambulance, the men of which 
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fainted. The furniture was riddled 
with bullets; the floor was covered 
with blood; and blood was all over 
my shoes when I examined them in 
the morning.” 

A barman in the house was mur- 
dered also. 

The gang devoted special atten- 
tion to public houses, over twenty 
Catholic assistants being dragged 
out and done to death or shot be- 
hind the counters. 

One does not like to lift up the 
veil anew from such horrors. The 
survivors of this once happy family, 
consisting of mother, sister, the lad 
of ten, and an elder boy who es- 
caped, are now in England. Mc- 
Mahon was, possibly, the wealthiest 
publican in the city. He and his 
were murdered only because a re- 
prisal was considered necessary, 
and it was too dangerous for the 
murder gang to venture further into 
a Catholic area that night. 

Is it to be wondered at that Bel- 
fast men feel so sore and bitter? 
The worst of it is that bitterness 
begets bitterness, and so the feeling 
goes on, spreads, and is intensified. 
There is a belief that the local busi- 
ness men have done less than they 
might to allay this feeling, with the 
result that the mere gunman has 
run amuck, keeping ordinary citi- 
zens in daily dread. The lack of 
this civic virtue and responsibility 
has been a big loss to the trade and 
prestige alike of the city, and is, 
indirectly, the cause of the holo- 
caust of burnings, disorders, and 
murders which have made Belfast 
a byword and a reproach. The in- 
tervention of the Lord Mayor and 
his truce period produced the very 
best results. 

I don’t think in a long time we 
shall forget the day of our arrival 
at Belfast! 
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We had been detained for a week 
in Enniskillen military barracks in 
charge of Ulster Specials. About 
4:30, on the morning of Monday, 
May 29th, we were awakened and 
told to “pack up,” that we would 
be leaving in an hour. It was 6:30, 
however, before we had breakfast 
and were standing in two lines in 
the yard. We were handcuffed in 
twos and marched to the railway 
between two files. Very few people 
were around, but the tramp-tramp 
wakened up many, blinds were 
drawn as we passed by, and here 
and there one waved a hand to us. 

Between Omagh and Dungannon 
we passed through Carrickmore on 
the railway slopes, near which “B” 
men armed with rifles were placed. 
We passed a train of British mili- 
tary on its way to Strabane, where 
matters had been growing a little 
lively. There was no hostile dem- 
onstration until we reached Belfast. 

Our arrival, apparently, had not 
been expected. We were left stand- 
ing on the platform—about forty- 
six of us—the while police lorries 
were requisitioned to convey us to 
the prison. Up to this, neither the 
guards nor ourselves had the least 
idea of what our destination was to 
be. There was much speculation on 
the matter, the Specials supposing 
we were going to England for in- 
ternment, while we assumed that 
we were bound for Ballykinlar, the 
famous haunt of our colleagues of 
a year ago. 

The “Northern” Government 
were not taking many chances, nor 
was the measure of their trust in 
their police very great. After being 
kept standing on the platform for 
thirty-five minutes, we were 
crowded into the third-class wait- 
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ing room. By this time, the word 
had gone out that “Sinn Fein pris- 
oners have arrived,” and soon a 
crowd of men and women had gatb- 
ered from Sandy Row, a locality 
adjacent to the station. There were 
young women and old women, boys 
and men—a miscellaneous crowd. 
That they were no admirers of ours 
was soon evident. When we were 
marched out to the open lorries, the 
men spat at us and the women 
shouted frantically: “Why don't 
you shoot them?” The Belfast 
Specials, too, who on the journey 
up were so chummy and friendly, 
once they beheld their womenfolk 
on the “go,” at once took on another 
way. Little Union Jacks were pro- 
duced by the ladies and tied to the 
bayonets, the Specials waved them 
aloft to the cheers of the mob. We 
had great difficulty in mounting the 
high lorries in pairs handcuffed, 
but only a few Specials would ex- 
tend a hand, and these were from 
the country. All this showed us 
clearly what the atmosphere of Bel- 
fast meant—how men hardened to- 
wards us the instant they breathed 
its air. We were piled upon the 
lorry very much in the manner you 
pile sacks of potatoes, with legs 
bent up to the chin. The Specials 
sat outside, with rifles resting upon 
their knees. 

In this manner, we made our 
way through Royal Avenue and 
Donegal Street until we were driven 
into the gateway of the Belfast 
Prison. I must say we were glad 
when the gates shut behind us. Al- 
though we were to occupy cells 
cheek by jowl with “long timers,” 
they were more humane than the 
crowds we had just encountered in 
the streets outside. 

END. | 





SAN CLEMENTE. 


By F. J. Bowen. 


W churches are more replete 

with interest than the ven- 
erable Basilica of San Clemente, 
Cardinal O’Connell’s titular church 
in Rome. From whatever point of 
view we regard it, whether on devo- 
tional, artistic, or archzological 
grounds, it is unique. Of the build- 
ings in Rome in general, it may be 
said that every stone speaks, and 
its historical monuments are 
crowded with associations that 


carry the mind irresistibly back 
from the present living, vibrant, in- 
teresting Rome to legends of the 
far, dim past that are lost in the 
mists of antiquity. Nevertheless, it 


would be difficult to find even in 
Rome, at least within so small a 
space, a greater wealth of interest- 
ing matter. San Clemente is not, as 
regards its size, one of the greater 
basilicas; it is a comparatively 
small church in this city of great 
churches. But it has this unique 
feature, that it has to be considered 
not so much in terms of length and 
breadth as of height and depth. For 
it consists of buildings imposed one 
on the other, from the lowest, in 
the bowels of the earth, that dates 
from the days of Tarquin the 
Proud, to the present church, with 
its restored roof of the sixteenth 
century—an almost unbroken rec- 
ord of human activity from the 
sixth century B. c. to the present 
day. 

The expression “present day” is 
used advisedly, for it is due to the 
skillful excavations carried out 
within the last half-century that 
much of our interest in the basilica 


is due. San Clemente belongs to 
the Irish Dominicans, and until 
1858, when Father Mullooly began 
his discoveries, the present twelfth- 
century church was thought to be 
the early basilica of the fourth 
century. But surprising results 
awaited the spade and axe of the 
excavator, revealing in course of 
time a capacious building below the 
present church which, skillfully re- 
constructed, has given us back the 
original Domus Clementis, and 
much else besides. 

If we pass through the church, 
we find ourselves in a sort of sac- 
risty, at the right end of which a 
flight of steps takes us down into a 
cellar-like passage. This opens out 
into a couple of apartments which 
prove to be the site of a quite 
capacious church, the original basil- 
ica of the fourth century. Frag- 
ments of ancient frescoes, some 
tolerably well preserved, and in- 
teresting both on account of their 
subject and manner of treatment, 
have been recovered; here too is the 
original tomb of St. Cyril, who with 
St. Methodius brought hither the 
bones of St. Clement, and who died 
in Rome. Another narrow flight of 
steps leads to a part that, until 
lately, was under water, as a mark 
on the wall indicates, and where 
one can hear the bubbling of the 
stream that still runs in subter- 
ranean channels beneath the build- 
ing. We now come to a hallowed 
spot, for we soon find ourselves in 
a fairly large hall or room, belong- 
ing without doubt to the Domus 
Clementis ; one of the first buildings 
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in Rome, if not the very first, to be 
dedicated to the divine worship of 
the true faith. 

St. Clement was a man of noble 
family and of substantial means. 
His house was, therefore, in all 
probability a fairly spacious dwell- 
ing house typical of the better class 
of the imperial Rome of his time— 
that of the Flavian Emperors; and 
well fitted for the purposes of divine 
worship at that early stage of Chris- 
tianity. A fair-sized room has been 
revealed with an elaborately orna- 
mented ceiling, which shows it to 
have been one of the principal parts 
of the house. We are now, indeed, 
on holy ground, for it was here- 
abouts, if not on this very spot, that 
the Apostles officiated, and the 


sacred mysteries were first per- 
formed in Rome; where the Prince 
of the Apostles consecrated Clement 
bishop; where St. Paul preached 


and labored; and where St. Clement 
himself, perhaps, wrote his cele- 
brated Epistle to the Church of 
Corinth, exercising without ques- 
tion, as second successor of St. 
Peter, the plenitude of his Apostolic 
office over an Eastern Church in the 
very lifetime of the Beloved Dis- 
ciple. 

After his apprehension by the 
civil power, St. Clement’s house was 
confiscated and turned into a pagan 
temple. It was devoted to the cul- 
tus of Mithras—a Persian form of 
sun worship very popular among 
the soldiers of the imperial army. 
A large chamber, close to that of 
which we have been speaking, has 
now been so skillfully restored as 
to be one of the best preserved tem- 
ples of Mithras existing. A sac- 
rificial altar occupies the center; a 
statuette of the god, the apse; and 
a beautiful bust of the sun god 
Apollo, a niche to the right. 
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Returning to the church above 
ground, we find ourselves in a place 
no less venerable and even more in- 
teresting than that which we have 
left. It is built in the basilica form 
and dates from the early twelfth 
century, with materials belonging 
to the basilica of the fourth. Like 
so many other buildings of the kind 
in Rome, it boasts of a beautiful 
mosaic floor—a characteristic fea- 
ture of these ancient buildings 
which might well be imitated more 
by our modern architects. The 
choir is inclosed in a marble screen 
of remarkable beauty, with an ambo 
on the Epistle side and a pulpit on 
the Gospel side, from which St. 
Gregory the Great delivered some of 
his homilies. Beneath the altar 
rest the bones of the great saints, 
Clement, and Ignatius of Antioch. 
Through the open stonework of the 
altar frontal, one can put one’s 
hand and touch the shrine contain- 
ing the sacred relics. 

Behind the sanctuary is the semi- 
circular apse so characteristic of 
all the ancient basilicas. The mar- 
ble seats of the canons run com- 
pletely round it, with the bishop’s 
throne in the center, from which 
he was able to oversee his flock, as 
readers of Ruskin will readily re- 
call. Very noticeable is the mosaic 
of the ceiling, reputed to be by 
Giotto, which has many remarkable 
features. Father Chandlery, SJ., 
indeed, quoting from Hemans’s 
Medizval Art, in his well-known 
Pilgrim-Walks in Rome, says there 
are few Christian mosaics in which 
mystic meaning and poetic imagina- 
tion are more happily blended. It 
is said to be the earliest representa- 
tion in mosaic of the Crucified 
Savior, Who hangs from the Cross 
a pathetic and beautiful Figure, 
with an expression of appealing 
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tenderness rather than of suffering. 
Strange little white doves, emblem- 
atic of redeemed souls, that show 
up sharply against the dark wood- 
work of the Cross are painted on 
the trunk and arms. The foot of 
the Cross springs upward from the 
tree of life, a cactus-like plant, with 
long shoots that twist and wind in 
graceful curves over the gold back- 
ground, and are filled with birds 
that “dwell in the branches 
thereof.” Within two delicate 
shoots, that curve beneath the arms 
of the cross, are set the traditional 
figures of Our Lady and St. John. 
Beneath flows the river of life, at 
which stags and peacocks drink, 
reminiscent of the Psalmist’s 


words: “As the hart panteth after 
the fountains of water, so my soul 
panteth after Thee, O God.” A 
curious detail is that of the four 


Western Doctors of the Church, 
here represented as little figures in 
the robes of Dominican friars. 
Beneath the mosaic is a large fresco 
of Christ and His Apostles by the 
school of Giotto, which harmonizes 
well the color scheme of the whole. 

This beautiful apse is not the 
only art treasure of the basilica. At 
the end of the left aisle is a delight- 
ful little chapel, dedicated to St. 
Catherine of Alexandria, which is 
frescoed from top to bottom, on 
roof and walls, with paintings of 
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the Crucifixion and the Virgin 
Martyr, by Masaccio and his pupils. 
It belongs to the best period of that 
master’s development, before the 
pagan spirit of the Renaissance had 
time to destroy the delicate feeling 
and bloom of early Christian art. 
Hither came later Michelangelo, 
Leonardo da Vinci, and Raphael to 
study the secret of his success, at- 
tracted by the fame of his early 
work. The color is still rich and 
beautiful, the sentiment exquisite, 
the figures of the Virgin Saint en- 
chanting. And as if all this were 
not feast enough for the soul, to 
add to the rich treasures of the 
chapel, the altar boasts of an easel 
painting of exceptional charm—the 
celebrated Madonna of Sassoferrato. 

In other parts of the building are 
monuments of a baser period and 
a more decadent style, but over 
these we need not linger, knowing 
they cannot spoil, even while they 
somewhat injure, the chaste and 
singular beauty of the whole. In 
spite of any lapses of taste, such as 
mar so many of the Continental 
churches, the venerable Basilica of 
San Clemente will always remain, 
with its treasures of art, its relics 
of saints, and its memorable asso- 
ciations, one of the most beautiful, 
even as it is one of the most in- 
teresting, of the historic mon- 
uments of Rome. 





The Ball and the Cross. 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE Fairtu. /t is our intention to publish monthly 
in this department two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





RUSSIA’S HISTORY 


HE Catholic Movement in Rus- 
sia has hardly reached its em- 
bryonic stage, and is now all but 


smothered by the relentless grip of 
the Government, and yet here and 
there one hears cries raised in anx- 
ious protest against the “Romaniza- 
tion”. of “Orthodox” Russia. One 
speaks so often of “Orthodox” Rus- 
sia, yet how far back does this ap- 
pellation go? “Orthodox” Russia 
arose, developed, underwent many 
vicissitudes, and became finally con- 
solidated during the later Muscovite 
period from the fifteenth to the 
seventeenth centuries. 

“The first Rome has perished 
through her unspeakable corrup- 
tions; the second Rome—the King’s 
City, Constantinople—is under the 
Crescent; the third and present 
Rome, against which the gates of 
Hell shall not prevail, is the White 
Stone City—Moscow, the Mother of 
Holy Russia,’ Moscow, the citadel 
of Orthodoxy; whilst the fourth 

1This statement is erroneous, since the real, 


historical mother of Russian holiness and of 
the cities of Russia is Kiev on the Dnieper. 


AND CATHOLICISM. 


Rome is not to come—so said the 
Ancients.” Such was the idea of 
Catholic imperialism, based on firm 
conviction of their own unimpeach- 
able orthodoxy, that was prevalent 
among the Russians from the early 
years of the sixteenth century on- 
ward. 

Moscow, the citadel and guardian 
of Orthodoxy, would witness within 
her walls a century later the Great 
Schism, Rascol, a doctrinal schism 
caused by divergent views on minor 
matters of ritual. And in the 
seventeenth century the “abomi- 
nable” Rome becomes still more ab- 
horrent to Russians; “Romish” is 
the faith professed by the arch- 
enemies of Russia—the unspeak- 
able Poles, whose invasion pollutes 
the high-walled sacredness of the 
proud White Stone City. In the 
eighteenth century this idea of the 
“third and last Rome” gradually 
disappears, but the current of ec- 
clesiastical thought tends to, and 
ultimately results in, Erastianism 
pure and simple, the patriarchate 
being abolished by Peter the Great, 
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and the sovereign becoming the vir- 
tual head of the official Church, 
though the latter still professed to 
retain her “infallible” orthodoxy. 

Thus, soon after the seventeenth 
century, the conception of Rome be- 
comes absolutely narrow; Rome is 
not remote, she is just over the bor- 
der; she is Poland, and for this rea- 
son, and this reason alone, is she 
to be held in greatest abhorrence. 
The leading men of Russia in the 
seventeenth century share this view, 
and even the few foreigners, who 
chance to visit the mysterious and 
hardly accessible country of the 
North, are, almost without excep- 
tion, good honest Protestants from 
England, Holland, and Germany, or 
else those sullen Eastern patriarchs, 
who are untiring in nursing their 
personal grievances against “the 
Scarlet Woman of the West.” 


Though Peter, the great “Re- 


former” of Russia, spent his youth 
away from the ecclesiastical atmos- 
phere of his own country (which 
he abhorred), he was, nevertheless, 
under the direct, active influence of 
Puritan and Lutheran advisers, who 
unconsciously helped him to form 


his opinions. And Peter’s Church 
policy shaped the clerical affairs of 
Russia for a good length of time. 
The middle and the end of the 
eighteenth century, as well as the 
nineteenth, offer no cheerful aspects 
toa historian of Catholicism in Rus- 
Sia. 

So much for the Muscovite period 
and the later dreary stages of Rus- 
sian history. 

The Eastern Churches definitely 
broke with Rome in the eventful 
year 1054. In the same year a great 
sorrow touched the heart of Russia 
—the death of one of her greatest 
tulers, Yaroslay the Wise. His 
reign may serve as a most accurate 
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illustration of medieval Russia. 
What were the relations of this 
prince to Rome? They are easily 
explained by his exterior policy, 
with which the West was so fa- 
miliar. All of his daughters were 
married to foreign Catholic princes, 
a thing from which a Muscovite 
Czar would have shrunk with hor- 
ror, but which, in the opinion of 
contemporary witnesses, in no way 
“damaged their holy religion.” One 
of those princesses, Anna, wedded 
the most Christian sovereign in 
Europe—Henry I. of France. Dur- 
ing the same period, when the East 
was already in mortal feud against 
the Roman supremacy, and when 
few of the Greek bishops were eager 
to express their loyalty to the See 
of Peter, we find one of the princes 
of the Yaroslav House going out of 
his gorod (“town”) to meet a Ger- 
man Catholic bishop and to receive 
Communion at his hands. There is 
a short statement in one of the 
Madgeburg charters which says that 
“the Rus sovereigns considered 
themselves to be loyal children of 
and in union with the Holy Catholic 
Church of God”; and the word 
“Catholic” from the pen of a Ger- 
man scribe could mean no other 
Church than the Church of Rome. 
Princes of the legendary house 
of Ruric, who settled in Russia in 
862, remained, long after their set- 
tlement, loyal to the Roman See, 
and we find some references (after 
the year 1054) which give evidence 
of their unaltered attitude towards 
Rome. Here and there amidst the 
many still unedited Novgorod 
chronicles we find short, terse state- 
ments which throw light on the re- 
lations then existing between the 
merchants of the mighty republic 
and the center of Christendom. One 
finds similar statements in the 
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chronicles and archives of Pskov. 
The Arabian chroniclers do not 
omit to acquaint us with the fact 
that those of the Rus pilgrims— 
members of the Rus tribe of Scan- 
dinavia—“who settled in the vast 
unknown spaces of land eastward 
from their native country,” seldom 
failed to pay their homage to the 
See of St. Peter, when visiting 
the Holy Land, and hence “their 
journeys were considerably de- 
layed.” There again one meets 
with cases which bear a later date 
than 1054. 

Kiev, the Mother City of Holy 
Russia; Novgorod, with its quaint 
little church of St. Olaf, and with 
thousands of reminiscences of 
Christianity, as it was grasped by 
the Northmen; and finally Pskov;— 
were those three big, vital cen- 
ters of medieval Russia hostile to 
Rome? 

The chasm 


Most assuredly not. 
between East and West was formed 


much later. Its primary cause lies, 
naturally, in the Tatar invasion 
which, with its tremendously dis- 
astrous consequences, threw Rus- 
sia’s progress back for a couple of 
centuries, barred to her the West- 
ward way, and left open only the 
Eastern thoroughfare; and it was 
through the latter that the Russians 
became familiar with the unmis- 
takable Byzantine preéminence in 
imperialistic matters, and that the 
Byzantine Church idea gradually 
found its way into Russia. The po- 
litical gulf which lay between me- 
dieval and Muscovite Russia was 
still further deepened by the altered 
fashion in which they accepted the 
principle of Church unity. The 
ecclesiastical policy of the Musco- 
vite Orthodox sovereigns was 
clearly defined by the proud and 
arrogant behavior of Ivan III. to- 
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wards the See of Rome. At that 
time the so-called Czsaro-Papism, 
from the Byzantine Court, had al- 
ready penetrated into Russia. Con- 
stantinople and the East were the 
guiding beacons. 

But the year 1453 witnessed the 
fall of Constantinople and the dese- 
cration of St. Sophia. The con- 
temporary mystics of Russia did 
not fail to put their own color on 
these events and proclaimed Mos- 
cow to be the third Rome, and held 
that the desecrated St. Sophia—the 
Wisdom of the East—would have 
its mystical, spiritual rebirth in the 
heart of Russian uncorrupted Or- 
thodoxy. And thus, amidst the 
splendors of a Byzantino-Muscovite 
Court and Church, the earlier pe- 
riods of Russian history fell into 
oblivion, and, to a certain extent, 
they remain forgotten. 

Yet those early medieval times 
were, if one may say so, the only 
great times of Russian history. It 
was a period when Russia held her 
place among the foremost powers 
of medieval Europe, and held it, not 
because of the abnormal titanic ex- 
ertions of an individual will, but 
because the whole country was in a 
position which admitted of a free 
and equal intercourse with the 
other members of the European 
family. The Tatar invasion and 
the subsequent centralization of the 
Czar’s power had crippled Russia 
and thrown a thick mist over her 
splendid past with its true compre- 
hension of her own place in the 
world and in the Church. This was 
followed by a period of a really dia- 
bolical spiritual pride, with the ap- 
pearance of the “third Rome” idea. 
This, in its turn, perished in the 
drastic ecclesiastical reforms of 
Peter the Great. The Catholic idea, 
properly so called, was duly ana- 
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lyzed, adjudged pernicious for the 
welfare of the State, and conse- 
quently vetoed. And, though in the 
later years this prohibition may 
have been officially withdrawn, yet 
the old deeply rooted abhorrence re- 
mains to this day. 

If the Russians themselves would 
but look deeply and impartially into 
what may rightly be called the most 
brilliant period of their history, 
then sheer honesty would forbid 
them to deny that there was a time 
when Rome and Catholicism meant 
one and the same thing to their 
ancestors. And if such be the case, 
instead of raising cries of protest, 
expressing unwillingness to see 
“their Mother Russia” ‘“Roman- 
ized” and “Latinized,” would it not 
be more sincere to turn to the his- 
tory of the same Mother Russia. Its 
pages can offer many an example, 
which, strange as it may seem, are 
wholly at variance with the anti- 
Roman and consequently anti-Cath- 
lic opinions prevalent during the 
last two centuries. 

The very liturgy of the Russian 
Schismatic Church exalts St. Peter 
“as the Pillar of the Church,” “the 
Stone on which the Lord Christ had 
built his Church,” and if we go 
further still, we find an anthem 
dedicated to Gregory the Great and 
sung on the day of his commemora- 
tion, where the Pope is addressed 
as the glorious head of Christ’s 
Church, and his intercession is im- 
plored. Kiev was in communion 
with Rome; the Mother and the 
Cradle of Russia acknowledged 
Rome to be the Mother Church and 
the Crown of Christendom. The 
great Apostles of the Slavonic race, 
SS. Cyril and Methodius, so deeply 
and tenderly revered by the Rus- 
Sians, were, in their day, the most 
loyal children of the Apostolic See, 
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and exhibited this loyalty in every 
action of their laborious lives. 
Many would no doubt recall the 
famous legend of Prince Vladimir’s 
conversion, a legend which has not 
a thread of historical evidence to 
support it. It tells how the great 
prince had sent ambassadors “to all 
the churches of the world,” and 
how “the German faith found no 
favor with them, whilst they imag- 
ined themselves to be in heaven 
when assisting at the Divine serv- 
ice at St. Sophia’s in Constanti- 
nople.” The legend goes on to tell 
us that Vladimir, on hearing this, 
chose “the Greek faith” (?) and 
desired to receive Holy Baptism at 
the hands of the Greek monks. In 
the first place, this legend, as was 
mentioned above, has no historical 
basis whatever; secondly, according 
to all existing traditions, Vladimir’s 
conversion took place somewhere 
about 988; thus, whether he was 
baptized by Greek monks or Ger- 
man missionaries mattered little, 
since they were all Catholics; for, 
as is well known, at this time East 
and West were still at one, and the 
Greek monks, if preferred by Vladi- 
mir, were as much in communion 
with Rome as any other clergy in 
Christendom. And, thirdly and 
finally, though this legend is said 
to have a very ancient origin, yet 
the word “Niemetzky,” used to des- 
ignate “the German faith,” or, as 
later writers loved to put it, the 
“Roman” faith, enters into the Rus- 
sian language at a much later date. 
And to anyone who has eyes to 
see and ears to hear, the Middle 
Ages of Russia convey no echo of 
the later message of the artificial 
Byzantine Orthodoxy, more than 
half Erastian in its fundamental 
principles. Catholicism, properly 
understood, is Russia’s integral his- 
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torical property. It has had as 
much place in her history as in the 
history of Scandinavia; nay, even 
more, because Rus was Christian in 
the tenth century, whilst we see 
paganism disappear from the 
Northern countries but much later; 
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and yet no one would dispute or 
deny that in the Middle Ages 
Sweden and Norway had been Cath- 
olic, whilst such a statement with 
regard to Russia is labeled prepos- 
terous by a great many people. 

M. E. ALMEDINGEN, 





~~ 


CATHOLICISM IN KOREA. 


HE approaching beatification of 
the Venerable Lawrence Im- 
bert and Companions, Martyrs of 
Korea, brings to mind the un- 
usual beginnings of the Church in 
that isolated region of the Far 
East. Before a single missionary 
had set foot in the country, before 
a sermon had been preached to its 
people, Christianity was known 
and practiced. It seems that a few 


Christian books had happened to 


fall into the hands of some edu- 
cated Koreans, who, by the grace 
of God, recognized the truth of the 
doctrines contained in them. One 
of these men, Ni-seung-houn, went 
to Peking in 1784 and was bap- 
tized; and on his return he baptized 
his companions. 

The little band of Christians grew 
in numbers, and though they had 
no priest, they organized themselves 
into a little Christian community. 
The pioneer, in all good faith, imag- 
ined that he could consecrate a 
bishop and ordain priests, such as 
he had seen in China, but it was 
ten years before any rightly or- 
dained priest came to take charge 
of the little group of Catholics in 
Korea. In 1801 the priest was killed, 
and in a general massacre, three 
hundred of his flock became mar- 
tyrs. Thereupon followed thirty 
years during which the little 
Church was, of necessity, quite neg- 


lected. The Korean Catholics wrote 
to the Bishop of Peking (not know- 
ing that he had died), as well as to 
Popes Pius VI. and Leo XIL, asking 
for help. It was not possible for 
the Popes to send a missionary un- 
til 1831, when Korea was made a 
Vicariate Apostolic and given into 
the charge of the Society of For- 
eign Missions. 

It was no easy matter, however, 
for missionaries to enter the coun- 
try. Indeed there were constant 
perils and persecutions. But the 
Koreans showed as heroic a spirit, 
and endured martyrdom with as 
sublime a fortitude, as had their 
Chinese and Japanese brethren two 
hundred years earlier. 

The second chief persecution 
came in 1839. The Bishop, two 
priests, and many of the faithful 
flock were put to death. In the third 
persecution, in 1846, the first native 
Korean priest was killed. One 
persecution followed another in 
rapid succession. The clergy were 
killed off again and again. At one 
time, for a period of ten years, 
there were again no priests. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all vicis- 
situdes, the Church grew. There 
were 4,000 Catholics in 1794, and 
over 12,000 in 1883. That was the 
last year of official persecutions of 
Christians in Korea. The highest 
number of Catholics was reached in 
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1866, when there were 23,000. Two 
thousand, and again 8,000, were 
massacred, and thousands of them 
died of privations. 

To-day there are somewhat less 
than 100,000 Catholics in the “Her- 
mit Kingdom.” It is doubtful if the 
history of the Church, in any land 
whatsoever, shows a record of more 
extraordinary perseverance in the 
face of prolonged persecution. 

In 1888 the Sisters of St. Paul, 
from Chartres, were installed at 
Seoul. To-day they number four- 
teen French nuns and eighty-nine 
Koreans. In 1898 the cathedral was 
consecrated. In 1908 the Bavarian 
Benedictines founded a normal 


school, which had to be abandoned 
on account of the repressive laws 
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inflicted upon the country by the 
Japanese. But an industrial school 
is still maintained. In 1911 the 
vicariate was separated into two 
parts, one at Seoul and the other at 
Taikon. 

In 1923 the American mission- 
aries arrived from Maryknoll. Two 
provinces were confided to them, 
each, no doubt, destined to become 
an independent vicariate. 

The total population of Korea is 
17,626,700. There were, in 1923, 
exactly 96,351 Catholics, that is, 
one for every 183 pagans. There 
are 3 bishops, 59 European priests, 
42 native priests, and 248 semi- 
narians. Evidently the condition is 
healthful, and the prospects are 
good. 








Nova et Vetera. 


Tue CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA, 


Tue Catholic University of Amer- 
ica had been founded for the higher 
education of priests. The Bishop of 
Peoria, John Lancaster Spalding, 
was responsible for its creation, and 
his speech outlining the needs and 
methods of the University is a mas- 
terpiece that ought not to be for- 
gotten by educators. It stands very 
near to that other masterpiece, 
Newman’s /dea of a University. 
Thus, in founding the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Bishop Spalding had a very 
clear idea of what was needed. He 
had what might be called a univer- 


sity mind and he knew the German 


systems very well. Besides, all the 
circumstances of life had taught 
him to command, and to look on 
ordinary obstacles as mere trifles. 
His name, which was that of an old 
and highly respected American 
family, counted much in the estima- 
tion of persons who feared that this 
university might come either under 
the influence of the Irish or the 
Germans. In its inception, it was 
intended only for priests and for 
priests of all nationalities. 
Archbishop Ireland, Archbishop 
Riordan of San Francisco, Bishop 
Keane of Richmond and Cardinal 
Gibbons were the prelates most in- 
terested in the project. The Cath- 
olic seminaries had not been stand- 
ardised. The period in which brick 
and mortar counted most was pass- 
ing. The building of the minds of 
the pastors, to meet new intellectual 
conditions, was a crying need. It 


was not considered desirable to de- 
pend entirely on priests who had 
come from other countries. Some 
of them, though excellent men as 
to energy and zeal and the ordinary 
requirements, were permitted to 
leave their seminaries in the older 
countries because they were less in- 
tellectually brilliant than their com- 
rades, and therefore more fit for 
exportation to a country which was 
yet in partibus infidelium. There 
was no question in the minds of 
reasonable Catholics as to the need 
of such a university, but there was 
a section of the Catholic body, sat- 
urated with narrow, foreign ideas, 
which felt that this university 
might come under the direction of 
the “liberals.” 

Cardinal Gibbons was looked on 
as mildly liberal; Archbishop Ire- 
land as radically liberal; Bishop 
Keane was supposed to be more 
moderate than he of St. Paul; Arch- 
bishop Riordan a gentlemanly and 
strong-minded prelate who would 
take his own head and was not 
amenable to foreign influences. 
Bishop Spalding had been de- 
nounced several times as an ontol- 
ogist, which amused him very 
much, and the ultra-heresy hunters 
declared that the amiable Bishop 
Keane, who loved all men, was, like 
Father Hecker and the Paulists, “a 
Neo-Pelagian.” The party in oppo 
sition to the Catholic University, 
however, had nothing constructive 
to offer in its place, and the far- 
sighted who objected to the possi- 
bility that the Catholic Church in 
America might be surrounded by 4 
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high wall, were enthusiastic for the 
university. 

A brilliant corps was selected by 
Bishop Keane. Among them was 
Dr. Bouquillon, a most distin- 
guished Belgian professor. Later 
Dr. Carroll Wright was added to 
the staff as a lecturer. He said that 
the Catholic University was the only 
educational institution in the coun- 
try where he was free, provided 
he did not touch on theology or 
philosophy in the metaphysical 
sense, to teach what he chose. Dr. 
Bouquillon, who had taken Arch- 
bishop Ireland’s view on the school 
question, was suspect “in spite of 
his learning”; but Rome which gen- 
erally takes a liberal view in prac- 
tice and which depends in matters 
of discipline and everything outside 
of faith and morals, on the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of a nation, 
was quite willing that the univer- 
sity should adapt itself to legitimate 


American progress. 

—Mavrice Francis Eoan, Recollections of a 
Happy Life (New York: George H. Doran Co.), 
pp. 183, 184. 


_ 
~ s 





“A Swirt AND SuBTILE FaAcu.ty.” 


I sir here in my garden, talking 
with a friend. I am absorbed in 
conversation; but my eyes are fixed 
not on the face of my companion, 
but on that flower that burns itself 
on the retina of my eye, though ten 
feet away in its bed. Its color and 
form imprint themselves, after pass- 
ing through the canal of the eye, on 
the retina. They touch the optic 
herve, and are carried along the 
electric wire of the nerve, until they 
reach their term, and paint them- 
selves on the sensorium of the brain. 
They cannot go further. That op- 
tration of vision, physiologically 
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considered, is perfected. The ob- 
ject is imprinted on the brain as 
clearly as my seal is imprinted on 
the hot sealing wax. Yet I do not 
see that flower. I am so absorbed 
in this conversation with my friend 
that I no more perceive that tulip 
than I see the roses of the Gardens 
of Shiraz. 

But, suddenly, yes, I see it! I see 
its red and yellow colors and its 
chalice shape. How? By what new 
operation? The sensorium of the 
brain has already been reached, 
touched, and affected by the image 
cast from the rays of light which 
has proceeded from the flower. 
What new faculty has been brought 
into operation? Clearly nothing 
cerebral or even physical. Some- 
thing has suddenly swooped down 
upon that material representation, 
looked at it, studied it, seen it, rec- 
ognized it. Before that moment of 
recognition, the image was there as 
clearly as after its discovery. But 
it was unseen, unknown, unrecog- 
nized. Who is the mysterious dis- 
coverer? Who has seen into the 
tiny caverns of the brain, and 
studied just at that point of light 
at the end of the optic nerve that 
brightly-colored picture? Another 
cerebral faculty? Impossible. The 
cells of the brain are imbedded with 
their mysterious faculties in their 
own matrices, nor can they move 
nor be moved, from place to place, 
by their own automatic power, or 
by secret energies. Each cell has its 
own energy, its own faculty, its own 
operation. It cannot come forth 
from its setting to gaze at pictures, 
or hear sounds in other places. 
Clearly, then, the faculty of atten- 
tion or observation must be an inde- 
pendent faculty, to move hither and 
thither on its mysterious mission. It 
must be a swift and subtile faculty 
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to pass from sensorium to senso- 
rium with the rapidity of light. It 
must be an imperious and arbitrary 
faculty, for there is no disputing its 
demands, if the instrument is still 
unbroken. Memory must give up 
its secrets, and unfold its maps of 
persons, landscapes, sounds, sensa- 
tions, pleasures, pains,—at its be- 
hest. It groups sensations, past, 
present, and future, together, and 
forms ideas and principles from 
their collation. It grasps facts of 
the external world—takes them 
from natural history, from human 
history, from art, from science, and 
builds up systems, from which in 
turn it takes principles of guidance, 
—synthesizing, analyzing, weaving, 
unweaving across the woof of the 
brain the webs of fancy or the tap- 
estry of thought; and all this won- 
derful and miraculous work is the 


result of that secret and celestial 


mechanism—the cell? No! the 


Soul! 

—Rev. P. A. Seeman, D.D., 
Cedars and the Stars (New York: 
Bros.), Pp. 34, 35. 


Under the 
Benziger 


-_ 
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LEONARDO Da VINCI AND THE 
IMPORTUNATE Prior. 


For the Dominican monks of 
Santa Maria delle Grazie at Milan, 
Leonardo Da Vinci also painted a 
Last Supper, which is a most beau- 
tiful and admirable work... . 

It is related that the Prior of the 
Monastery was excessively impor- 
tunate in pressing Leonardo to com- 
plete the picture; he could in no way 
comprehend wherefore the artist 
should sometimes remain half a day 
together absorbed in thought be- 
fore his work, without making any 
progress that he could see; this 
seemed to him a strange waste of 
time, and he would fain have had 
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him work away as he could make 
the men do who were digging in his 
garden, never laying the pencil out 
of his hand. Not content with seek- 
ing to hasten Leonardo, the Prior 
even complained to the Duke, and 
tormented him to such a degree that 
the latter was at length compelled 
to send for Leonardo, whom he 
courteously entreated to let the 
work be finished, assuring him nev- 
ertheless that he did so because 
compelled by the importunities of 
the Prior. Leonardo, knowing the 
Prince to be intelligent and judi- 
cious, determined to explain him- 
self fully on the subject with him, 
although he had never chosen to do 
so with the Prior. He therefore dis- 
coursed with him at some length re- 
specting art, and made it perfectly 
manifest to his comprehension, that 
men of genius are sometimes pro- 
ducing most when they seem to be 
labouring least, their minds being 
occupied in the elucidation of their 
ideas, and in the completion of those 
conceptions to which they after- 
wards give form and expression 
with the hand. He further in- 
formed the Duke that there were 
still wanting to him two heads, one 
of which, that of the Saviour, he 
could not hope to find on earth, and 
had not yet attained the power of 
presenting it to himself in imagina- 
tion, with all that perfection of 
beauty and celestial grace which ap- 
peared to him to be demanded for 
the due representation of the Divin- 
ity incarnate. The second head still 
wanting was that of Judas, which 
also caused him some anxiety, since 
he did not think it possible to imag- 
ine a form of feature that should 
properly render the countenance of 
a man who, after so many benefits 
received from his master, had pos- 
sessed a heart so depraved as to be 
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capable of betraying his Lord and 
the Creator of the world; with re- 
gard to that second, however, he 
would make search, and, after all— 
if he could find no better, he need 
never be at any great loss, for there 
would always be the head of that 
troublesome and impertinent Prior. 
This made the Duke laugh with all 
his heart, he declared Leonardo 
to be completely in the right, and 
the poor Prior, utterly confounded, 
went away to drive on the digging 
in his garden, and left Leonardo 
in peace: the head of Judas was 
then finished so successfully, that 
it is indeed the true image of 
treachery and wickedness; but that 
of the Redeemer remained, as we 
have said, incomplete. The admi- 


rable excellence of this picture, the 
beauty of its composition, and the 
care with which it was executed, 
awakened in the King of France, 


a desire to have it removed into his 
own kingdom, insomuch that he 
made many attempts to discover ar- 
chitects, who might be able to se- 
cure it by defences of wood and 
iron, that it might be transported 
without injury. He was not to be 
deterred by any consideration of 
the cost that might be incurred, 
but the painting, being on the wall, 
his Majesty was compelled to forego 
his desire, and the Milanese re- 


tained their picture. 
—Groncrio Vasant, Lives of Painters (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), Il. 385-387. 
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THE First CHAPTER OF GENESIS. 


It is with the character of the 
first chapter of Genesis that we are 
mainly concerned. This is com- 
monly assumed to be historical be- 
cause it forms part of the book of 
Genesis, which is history. Com- 
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mentators first assume that Moses 
is writing a history of the creation, 
and then endeavour to reconcile 
this supposed history with scien- 
tific facts. But what ground is there 
for such an assumption? That 
which we call the first chapter of. 
the Book of Genesis (to which 
must be added the three first verses 
of the second), forms in reality 
no portion of that book. It is a 
composition complete in itself, and 
as totally distinct from all that fol- 
lows as the Epistle to the Romans 
is distinct from the Epistle to the 
Corinthians, which is the next in 
order. It is not a history, but a 
Sacred Hymn recording the conse- 
cration of each day of the week to 
the memory of the work done by 
the Creator of heaven and earth. 
. . . There is nothing to prevent our — 
supposing that Moses not only 
wrote this hymn, but that he him- 
self assigned to it the position 
which it occupies at the head of 
his works. ... The fact of this 
hymn appearing first in a collection 
of his writings is no evidence of 
its forming a portion of the histor- 
ical work which follows it. The 
Book of Genesis really commences 
with the words (chap. ii. 4): 
“These are the generations of the 
heaven and of the earth, when 
they were created, in the day that 
the Lord God made the heaven and 
the earth;” words which as clearly 
indicate the opening of a new 
work, as the words: “The book of 
the generation of Jesus Christ, the 
son of David, the son of Abraham,” 
mark the commencement of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew. 

The poetic character of this 
first portion of the Bible has been 
recognized by many. The learned 
Fr. Pianciani writes as follows:— 

“Others have remarked that the 





language of the first chapter of 
Genesis is figurative, and to a cer- 
tain extent poetical. We do not as- 
sert that it is rhythmical; some 
people have said so. Be this as it 
may, the colouring and imagery 
savour of poetry. God speaks and 
makes his voice heard by inanimate 
beings, and these understand and 
obey it; God sees the light and his 
other works, and, like a craftsman 
pleased with what he has done, he 
approves of it. It would almost 
seem as if this were a canticle or 
traditional hymn _ inscribed by 

Moses at the head of his books. 
Poetry in its origin was eminently 
religious; and the hymn, the tradi- 
tional song, proceeding by met- 
aphor, is, according to Fred. 
Schlegel, the most ancient form of 
poetry.” (Pianciani, “Cosmogonia 
naturale comparata col. Genesi,” 
Introd. p. 41.) 

. . » The two portions of Scripture 
commonly known as the first and 
second chapters of Genesis are not 
in reality two chapters of one book, 
but are two distinct works, and 
therefore the circumstance of the 
second being historical affords no 
proof that the first is also his- 
torical. Yet the assertions made 
in Chap. i., viewed as history are 
of so startling a nature as to ex- 
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clude the supposition that the au- 
thor intended them to be so under- 
stood unless clear proof be given 
that such was his intention. It is 
not only that these assertions ap- 
pear to be at variance with the dis- 
coveries of modern science (St. 
Augustine speaks of the difficulty 
of meeting the objections raised 
against them by men of science in 
his day). But, what is of still 
greater importance to our argu- 
ment, they conflict with that “wis- 
dom of Egypt” in which Moses 
himself was learned. The Egyp- 
tians were well acquainted with the 
fact that vegetation is dependent 
for its development on the action of 
the sun. They were great astron- 
omers, and regulated day and night, 
years and months, by the apparent 
motion of the sun, moon, and 
stars. Moses knew all this, yet if 
his statements about the creation 
of these objects are to be taken as 
history they are in open contra- 
diction to the science of his day. 
This contradiction lasts so long as 
we persist in assuming that the 
first chapter of Genesis contains an 
historical narrative; it ceases the 
moment this assumption is dropped. 

—Rient Rev. Witiam Cuirrorp, “The Days 


of the Week, and the Works of Creation,” in 
The Dublin Review, Vol. XXXVI., pp. 321-323. 








Foreign Periodicals. 


THE RIGHT TO “EXPERIENCE.” 


Ir was the fashion among the 
academic in my boyhood to scoff at 
rights; and say, with Matthew Ar- 
nold, that anybody looking into his 
own mind would find he had no 
rights at all. Arnold meant well, 
and what he meant might possibly 
have been put correctly; in the 
sense that our rights are relative, 
I suppose, to our dependence upon 
Providence. But it would have done 
Matthew Arnold a vast amount of 
good to have been kicked out of his 
house like an Irish tenant, hanged 
for writing an article like a Polish 
gentleman, sent to Siberia like a 
Nihilist or massacred like an Arme- 
nian, and he would soon (in look- 
ing into his own mind) have found 
out what people meant by having 
rights. But I am here only describ- 
ing the course of events; the old 
religious sense of rights was driven 
out by a new scepticism, which said 
the notion itself was transcenden- 
talism and, therefore, trash. Prob- 
ably most people would say so still, 
about the human rights that really 
are human; the right to justice, the 
right to bread; or what Jefferson 
called the right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. The last 
three might be summed up in mod- 
ern language as the right of a man 
to be himself. 

Now the queer thing is this; that 
what has come back after the reac- 
tion is not merely his right to be 
himself. It is rather his right to be 
somebody else. It is generally called 
the right to “experience.” It is ap- 
parently borne in upon the man, in 


some mystical way, that he has the 
right to this or that experience, even 
if it is an experience quite out of 
the way or even beyond the limit. 
Nearly all our novels, and a number 
of our newspaper articles, are full 
of a curious new dogma that peo- 
ple, especially young people, have a 
divine right to do this or that, in 
order to find out what it feels like. 
I do not know where these new 
sceptics get their right to self-ex- 
pression and opium, when the old 
sceptics denied that there was any 
right to justice and bread. But ev- 
idently it is no longer a question of 
the young man having a claim to 
what everybody must have. It is a 
question of his having a claim to 
what anybody may have. In other 
words, it is not merely a claim to 
his own experiences, but to every- 
body’s experiences. 

I would respectfully suggest that, 
if all mysticism is indeed nonsense, 
this is a specially nonsensical sort 
of mysticism. It is absurd for me 
to say that I have been denied my 
right to the feelings of a sultan in a 
harem. It is nonsense for me to say 
I have been done out of my destiny 
of being organist in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. It is silly of me to talk 
as if I were disinherited because I 
have not inherited all the emotions 
and ecstacies there are. And it is 
quite as absurd for the young wom- 
an in the novel, who is flirting with 
her friend’s husband, to say that 
she sees this great glory and adven- 
ture opening in her life, and has a 
right not to be thwarted of it. Why 
she has any more right than the 
other woman, who was there first, 
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the Lord (in whom she does not be- 
lieve) alone knows; for she cer- 
tainly doesn’t. The people who 
talk like this are the very people 
who would call us superstitious for 
talking of the rights of property. 
Why people should have abstract 
rights to other people’s husbands, 
when they have no practical right 
to their own houses, is the mystery. 
It would be easy to turn it the other 
way. The wife might say she had 
a right to the great glory and ad- 
venture of scratching her rival’s 
eyes out. The parent might say he 
had a right to the unique and ex- 
quisite experience of thumping the 
young man with a thick stick. But 
it will be less drastic to deal with 
the matter by mild expostulation; 
and point out that all this view of 
things is baseless and bottomless 
rubbish; that there is no such thing 
as a right to experience; and that if 
there were, the world would be a 
lunatic asylum in which everybody 
tried to be everybody else. 
Nevertheless, as I say, the fiction 
and fashion of the day are full of it. 
Some sort of sub-conscious dogma 
directs that the young people are 
to go through things to know what 
they are like. A little while ago, 
two of the young people strolled 
away together and applied this the- 
ory in a perfectly clear and consist- 
ent and logically legitimate way. 
They said they had never had the 
experience of murdering a little 
boy; and that by the principles of 
the new religion they had a right 
to any experience they had not had. 
So they murdered the boy, on ex- 
actly the same principles on which 
the novel hero seduces the girl. It 
might have been supposed that they 
would have been hanged for this. 
But their names were Loeb and 
Leopold, and they were the sons of 
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two very powerful modern million- 


aires. 
—G. K. Cugsterton, in G. K.’s Weekly 
(London), May 2, 1925. 
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THINGS WE ARE SUPPOSED To 
ADMIRE. 


I was behind a man and a woman 
the other day as they caught sight— 
apparently for the first time—of 
that excellent piece of architectural 
bride-cake, the Cathedral at Milan. 
The man, who was on the small 
side, lengthened his neck and said: 
“Hilloa, that must be the Cathe- 
dral.” “Yes,” said the woman, and 
added warningly: “But, remember, 
this is not one of the things you're 
supposed to admire.” 

How charmingly, in that sentence, 
she gave away the greater part of 
the human race! _ Till we have 
emancipated ourselves from the 
tyranny of the Opinions of Other 
People, we go about the earth ad- 
miring, not the things that have 
given us pleasure, but the things 
that we are supposed to admire.... 

Few of us are so sure of our own 
tastes in any of the arts that we 
dare altogether disregard the Opin- 
ions of Other People. ... I con- 
fess that I have a certain reluctant 
shyness when anybody asks me my 
opinion about architecture. People 
say, for instance: “What do you 
think about the Bush Building?” 
If I were honest, I should imme- 
diately answer: “Well, what do you 
think about it?’ I take it for 
granted that the other man has 
some mystical knowledge which 
enables him to decide what is a good 
building and what is not, and | 
know that I have no knowledge, 
mystical or other. Consequently, ! 
hedge. I say: “Rather fine, don’t 
you think? But it seems to me 4 
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bit heathen—a bit like a Temple of 
Mammon that you would see in a 
walled town in Babylon. Still, it’s 
extraordinarily impressive.” He 
says either, “I think it’s the most 
wonderful building that has been 
put up in London for years,” or “I 
think it’s rotten.” And the odd 
thing is that, whichever he says, I 
am not so shocked that I want to 
contradict him. If he spoke in the 
same terms about a book I had read, 
I should either agree enthusiasti- 
cally with him or disagree irritably. 
It is not that I know about books, 
but I know what I think about 
books. But in regard to buildings 
I know so little that if anybody ex- 
pressed an opinion opposite to mine 
I should feel, unless he were intol- 
erably conceited, that the chances 
were fifty to fifty that he was right. 

I became shamefully aware of my 
ignorance of architecture when art- 
ists and architects began to write 
to the papers protesting against the 
destruction of Waterloo Bridge. 
Here, I discovered, was one of the 
most beautiful bridges in the world 
—perhaps the most beautiful bridge 
—and, though I had walked along 
the Thames Embankment a thou- 
sand times, I had never paused to 
look at it with the slightest degree 
of conscious pleasure. If a friend 
had come to London from some far 
corner of the earth I should un- 
doubtedly have taken him to see the 
Thames as one of the sights of the 
town, but I should never have 
thought of pointing out Waterloo 
Bridge to him as one of the world’s 
wonders. I doubt, indeed, if I had 
ever taken a good look at it till one 
of the arches began to sag. No 
sooner was it threatened, however, 
than I became interested, and for 
the first time in my life walked 
across the footway over Hungerford 
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Bridge, in order to have a good look 
at the threatened loveliness. When 
I did look at it I agreed with the 
people who said that it was beauti- 
ful, and I do not think that this was 
entirely the result of suggestion. I 
fancy, on the contrary, that most of 
us admire beautiful things uncon- 
sciously long before we are con- 
scious of our admiration. The 
propaganda of the experts may 
have a use for us less in teaching 
us to admire things that we did not 
admire before than in making us 
aware of the admiration we already 
felt. 

It is, I know, open to dispute 
whether we can admire anything 
without having a definite opinion 
on it. Some people will tell you, for 
instance, that the ordinary coun- 
tryman has no admiration for the 
beauty of the landscape amid which 
he lives. It is impossible either to 
prove or to disprove this, but I can- 
not help wondering whether. the 
landscape does not in some way 
steal into and affect the country- 
man’s imagination—whether he is 
not the happier for looking out 
daily over a valley of hedges and 
winding water on which he has 
never expressed an opinion in his 
life. In point of fact, the country- 
man’s appreciation of the country 
is much commoner than is gener- 
ally supposed. But it seems to me 
that even the dumbest countryman 
may be sensitive without loquacity, 
and may get a great deal of literally 
unintelligent enjoyment from lean- 
ing on a gate and watching the sun 
going down behind a hill. 

If human beings cannot enjoy 
beautiful things unconsciously as 
well as consciously, indeed, it is 
very difficult to defend old and 
beautiful buildings against those 
who wish to destroy them in the 
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name of utility. If these buildings 
appeal only to an artistocracy of 
taste we cannot expect to get enthu- 
siastic popular support for any 
movement to preserve them. We 
may of course appeal to the sense of 
pride in the possession of things 
that are admired by the Right Peo- 
ple, but that is mere snobbishness. 
I doubt if Waterloo Bridge would 
be worth preserving if it made no 
difference except to the few people 
who go on deputations to public 
bodies or who write to the papers. 

We shall be on much firmer 
ground if we argue that beauty, like 
sunshine, affects the life of the ordi- 
nary man, even while he does not 
know that it is affecting him. We 
are all moulded by influences of 
which we are not sensible—things 
that we see, things that we hear. 
If we go to church, the rhythms of 
the language of the Scriptures, the 


rhythms of the Prayer Book enter 
into.our blood, whether we are con- 


scious of them or not. Some peo- 
ple have even held that the time at 
which we are most susceptible to 
the beauty of beautiful things is the 
time when we are least capable of 
consciously enjoying them. Mon- 
taigne’s father used to have him 
awakened in the morning, as a 
child, with the music of instru- 
ments. And in our own day certain 
writers on childhood have told us 
that the most important, because 
most easily influenced, period in a 
child’s life is the first few years or 
even the first few months. This 
may, for all I know, be nonsense, 
but if there is anything in it it is 
reasonable to suppose that the same 
subtle influences continue to mould 
us in some measure after we have 
grown up—that our lives are in- 
sensibly altered even by beautiful 
things which we do not know to be 
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beautiful. There is no scientific 
machine to measure the effect that 
Phidias or Shakespeare or Bee- 
thoven has had on the lives of ordi- 
nary men. I suspect that it has 
been considerable, and I wish a new 
kind of astrologer could appear who 
could trace the influences of these 
stars on our lives. The artist is a 
creator, not only of works of art, 
but of human society and of the 
graces of civilization. That, it 
seems to me, is the real reason why 
we should be alarmed at the thought 
of the disappearance of Waterloo 
Bridge or of St. Paul’s. 


—Roszat Lynp, in The New Statesman 
(London), March. 
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Tue Ernics or Rum-RuNNING. 


WE are not, it may be gathered, 
in favour of Prohibition, save in the 
one case when it is the only rem- 
edy against grave national disaster. 
If ever a nation could get into the 
state in which the chronic alcoholic 
finds himself, i. e., so deprived by 
evil. habit of self-control that he 
cannot resist temptation, then the 
nation would be obliged under pain 
of grievous sin to forswear strong 
drink altogether. We do not con- 
sider the U. S. A. to have been af- 
fected as a nation with that com- 
plete lack of self-control. The evils 
of drink there might have been suf- 
ficiently checked, one would think, 
by moral and legislative means, as, 
for instance, by State monopoly of 
manufacture and sale. But since 
the majority has thought fit to pass 
this oppressive law, the question 
arises—is the recalcitrant minority 
bound in conscience to obey it? We 
are interested to see that the well- 
known American economist, Father 
J. A. Ryan, of the Catholic Univer- 
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sity of Washington, considers,* 
with qualifications, that they are. 
That means to say that he holds the 
Amendment to be within the com- 
petence of the enacting Authority 
and that to some extent it is an in- 
terpretation of the natural law and 
therefore not merely positive and 
penal. He owns that his view is 
disputable—so uncertain are many 
of its grounds in fact—but con- 
siders that discussion is necessary 
for the peace of consciences. How- 
ever that may be, we should like to 
see another question discussed and 
if possible settled. What is the 
moral standing of those foreigners 
who for the sake of gain endeavour 
to import strong drink into the 
States against the will of the Amer- 
ican authorities? No sooner was 
Prohibition made law and deter- 
mined by the Volstead Act than a 
certain British baronet invited all 
and sundry, the writer amongst the 
number, to take shares in a com- 
pany formed to “run” whiskey into 
the States. A protest or two was 
raised in Parliament and elsewhere, 
but, so steeped are we in commer- 
cialism that the general process of 
conspiring to break the laws of a 
friendly State seemed to excite no 
moral reaction. In 1924, on the Pa- 
cific Coast alone, no less than £24,- 
000,000 worth of liquor was smug- 
gled into the States from British 
Columbia! 
—The Month (London), June, 1925. 
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MorRALS IN EvucaTION. 


THE present age is perhaps the 
first in all history in which a rea- 
soned and systematic attempt has 
been made to make morality rest no 

1Tme CarnHotic Wortp (May, 1925), p. 145. 
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longer upon any over-earthly reli- 
gion, extending not only to this 
world but beyond this world, and 
uniting the divine with the human, 
things visible with things invisible, 
but to rest entirely upon its own 
basis. We are to teach morality for 
morality’s sake. The reason for do- 
ing or not doing certain things will 
be that, in the opinion of Ministers 
and Boards of Education, such ac- 
tion or nonaction is, in the long 
run at any rate, conducive to the 
welfare of the individual and that 
of the society in which he finds 
himself. As to supernatural reli- 
gion, the State has nothing to with 
that, and it must not intrude into 
the schools of the State, although, 
as we may still hope, the State will 
not interfere with its being taught 
outside. This is a great experiment. 
It has not yet been fully tried, and 
we do not yet know by experience 
what will be its results when so 
fully tried, because of the vast re- 
mains and after-effects of the old 
system, like the effects of the sun 
after it has gone down, which even 
in France survive outside the na- 
tional schools and the Government 
bureaus, and prevail far more 
strongly in England, where, more- 
over, religion is emphatically and 
increasingly recognized in national 
and patriotic rites and ceremonies. 
So much so, indeed, that there is 
some danger that in England reli- 
gion may become a mere spiritual 
dress of patriotism, with the King 
for Pontifex Summus assisted in the 
national rites by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Now, as things stand, 
on the whole, would a boy in an 
English Council school gather that 
the end of man was to know, love, 
and serve God? Would he not 
rather be led to believe that the final 
object of man, and in a less degree 
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of woman, was to be actively em- 
ployed, self-controlled, plucky, per- 
severing, honest, clean-living, truth- 
speaking, loyal, unselfish, and, to 
sum up the whole in a now very 
popular phrase, to play the game? 
It is an ideal formed at our upper- 
class independent schools, and 
broadcasted through the nation by 
the boy scouts. This is the concep- 
tion of the English gentleman, ex- 
cellent, so far as it goes, slowly 
formed through the centuries by 
the working of the Christian faith 
upon Saxon and Norman character. 
It is not indeed founded upon, but 
is closely connected with, the desire 
to escape criticism from one’s own 
social class. Its sanction is public 
opinion, like that which keeps dress 
within certain limits at given times. 
But while the sanction is the same, 
fashions may change, and nothing 
here is certain and constant. Fash- 


ions in morals may change like 
fashions in dress. 

Within these limits education, 
moral and intellectual, is now being 
carried on with a vigour and spirit 
not before known in this country. 


Ideas are discussed, experiments 
made, the psychology of children 
studied, perhaps overstudied. If 
one considers the history of a fine 
art, one sees that the freedom and 
power of great artists is built upon 
a long series of efforts by which 
their predecessors slowly and pain- 
fully mastered the technique. Edu- 
cation, as an art, seems to be arriv- 
ing at this point of free expansion, 
and we may now expect great and 
rapid developments. But the his- 
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tory of Art shows that from this 
height a decline is often steep and 
swift. One knows the kind of able 
but soulless painters who followed 
so soon the supreme artists of the 
sixteenth century. Why this fall 
from the height of power? Was it 
not because Art, exulting in its own 
strength, had freed itself from the 
dominant religious idea by which 
it had so long been controlled and 
guided? Art, so detached, became 
its own end—Art for Art’s sake. ... 

Art for Art’s sake led first to the 
triumph and then to the decadence 
of Art. To what will morality for 
morality’s sake lead? Yet the idea 
of our time seems to be that moral- 
ity grew up under the shelter of 
religion, and is now nearly strong 
enough to stand by itself, a young 
tree that no longer needs a prop. 
It may be so. It may also be that 
the specifically Christian civiliza- 
tion may end in chaos and the ob- 
secure night out of which it slowly 
arose, if its moral code is divorced 
from the thought of God, and made 
an end in itself, instead of a means. 
For a time morality, like art in the 
sixteenth century, when divorced 
from the dominant thought, may 
flower with added splendour, but 
may all the same be cut at the root, 
and destined to survive only on a 
low level of being like that of the 
Chinese for so many centuries. You 
may have, at best, a school of mor- 
als like the Dutch school of paint- 
ing, decent, but not heroic, or beau- 
tiful, or elevating. 


—Bennarp Hortann, in The Dublin Review 
(London), April-June, 1925. 





Editorial Comment. 


E principal product of all the 
recent hubbub over evolution 
seems to be confusion of thought. 
A young professor in a tenth-rate 
high school, in a hitherto unknown 
town of Tennessee, is to be brought 
to trial for teaching 
evolution, in defi- 
ance of the State 
law. The story of 
the impending trial, 
with its spectacular, 
dramatic, and ridiculous incidents, 
has made good copy for the news- 
papers. The country, in conse- 
quence, has been deluged with dis- 
cussions of evolution and of aca- 
demic freedom. The result has been 
a welter of misinformation, of bad 
logic, and of nonsense. Meanwhile, 
as might have been expected, a most 
important fact has been entirely 
neglected. The fact is this: No one 
can teach the evolution of man 
without teaching either religion or 
irreligion. There is no via media. 
Not that evolution contradicts the 
Bible, or that the Bible contradicts 
evolution. “There is absolutely 
nothing in the Scriptures, or in Pa- 
tristic tradition, or in the Catholic 
theology, or in the philosophy of 
the schools, which conflicts with 
our acceptance of organic evolution 
as an hypothesis explanatory of cer- 
tain biological facts,” says a recent 
anti-Darwinian Catholic writer 
(George Barry O’Toole), summariz- 
ing with approval a pro-Darwinian 
Catholic writer (Canon Dorlodot). 
Nevertheless, I repeat, it is im- 
possible to teach the evolution of 
man, or any other biological or an- 
thropological theory, without en- 


The Main 

Point For- 
gotten, as 

Usual. 


croaching upon the field of religion. 
It may be true that different func- 
tions of the human organism are 
controlled by different sections of 
the brain. The nerve center that 
directs the motion of the right hand 
may have nothing to do with the 
nerve center that directs the left 
leg. One may function perfectly 
and the other not at all. But what- 
ever may be the case with the brain, 
or the spinal column, there are no 
separate compartments in the mind. 

The knowledge we obtain from 
science and the knowledge we ob- 
tain from theology flow into: the 
same reservoir. They cannot be 
kept apart any more than the 
waters of the Hudson can be kept 
from mingling with the waters of 
the Delaware after they have flowed 
into the Atlantic. Therefore, to ask 
a teacher, or a pupil, to keep his sci- 
entific information in one compart- 
ment and his religious information 
in another, is to ask a physical im- 
possibility. The human mind is 
“not made that way.” 


F course, a teacher may profess 

to be purely objective in his 
teaching. But unless he be as me- 
chanical and inhuman as a coin- 
sorting machine, he cannot separate 
his professional instruction from 
his personal convic- 
tions; and his con- 
victions must infal- 
libly color his teach- 
ing. I challenge any- 
body to convey to a class the argu- 
ments for the evolution of man 
without revealing, I will not say his 
own scientific conclusions, but his 
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own theology. I have known a 
teacher who thought he could teach 
two sides of a theological question 
with equal dispassionateness. But 
no member of his class was in doubt 
for two minutes as to which side 
was the professor’s own. His con- 
viction was manifest in his eyes, in 
his speech, in his gestures. When 
he presented the view that was not 
his own, he was as unemotional, 
and as unconvincing, as a Robot. 
When he presented his own view, 
eloquence dropped from his lips, 
and personality oozed from his very 
finger-tips. 

Even if the professor should suc- 
ceed in concealing his theology 
while teaching biology, any alert 
student could “throw a monkey 
wrench into the machinery” by ask- 
ing a simple question. For ex- 
ample: 

“You speak, professor, of the evo- 
lution of man. Do you mean to in- 
clude the mind as well as the body 
of man?” A cautious professor 
may answer, “We are not concerned 
with the mind.” A persistent stu- 
dent will ask, “But 
shall we not be con- 
cerned with the 
mind in anthropol- 
ogy and psychology and ethics?” 
And if the student does a little col- 
lateral reading, or even if he only 
browses around among books, he 
may add, “I have stumbled across 
a book entitled The Evolution of 
Man, published by the Yale Univer- 
sity Press, and I notice that it con- 
tains a chapter on “The Evolution 
of Intelligence,’ and another on “The 
Evolution of Human Society,’ as 
well as on “The Evolution of the 
Nervous System’ and ‘The Evolu- 
tion of the Human Body. Am 
I to understand that evolution 
is active in every phase of human 
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life?” If then the professor is going 
to keep clear of theology, he wil] 
have to be as nimble as a tight-rope 
walker; and while he walks the 
rope there must be dead silence, and 
—above all—nobody must jerk the 
rope. But in what Utopian univer- 
sity are students to be found who 
can resist the temptation to say 
“Boo!” to throw the professor off 
his balance? And what shall we 
think of a university in which stu- 
dents must not ask questions, or in 
which professors must dodge the 
questions that students ask? 

We hear a great deal in peda- 
gogical circles, of the desirability 
of codrdination of knowledge. We 
are told that there must not be 
water-tight compartments, separat- 
ing what a student learns in one 
classroom from what he learns in 
another classroom, or from what 
he learns outside the classroom. 
The attempt to avoid all questions 
of religion in teaching evolution 
would lead to the separation of biol- 
ogy from psychology, of psychology 
from anthropology, and of all the 
ologies from ethics. In a word, it 
leads to a scheme of education that 
is either impossible or absurd. 


F course, the newspapers that 

are giving free rein to the 
“bright young men” who write 
“colyums,” and to the stupid old 
men who write editorials, have no 
vision of the outcome of the teach- 
ing of “evolution.” 
They do not see be- Seeing It 
yond their noses. Through. 
You may read a 
thousand newspaper articles and 
never see any evidence of a knowl- 
edge of the ulterior consequences of 
teaching “evolution.” Most writers 
seem not even to have heard the 
distinction between materialistic 
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and non-materialistic evolution. Or 
if they do know that, in practically 
all cases, the teaching of evolution 
means the teaching of materialism, 
they persistently conceal from their 
readers the logical outcome of a 
popular acceptance of materialistic 
evolution. If man is an evolved 
animal, and nothing more, he has 
no spiritual soul. If he have no 
spiritual soul, he has no free will. 
If he have no free will, he has no 
moral responsibility. If he have no 
moral responsibility, he cannot be 
guilty of any sin or any crime. If 
he be not guilty of sin or crime, 
there is no such thing as immoral- 
ity. Man may be as obscene as the 
ape, or as cruel as the tiger, and 
yet you must not impute fault to 
him, any more than you impute 
fault to a dog for having dirty hab- 
its, to a buzzard for eating offal, or 
to a lion for destroying a gazelle. 
You do not call a robin a murderer 
or a cannibal because he swallows 
a live worm; you do not hang or 
electrocute a terrier for killing a 
rat; you do not imprison a cat for 
torturing a mouse. Why then, if 
man be only a highly developed 
beast, do you punish him for what 
you call crime? There is no crime, 
—there is no sin,—if there be no 
essential distinction between man 
and animal. These are the perfectly 
logical conclusions, which the news- 
papers are concealing from thought- 
less multitudes. The real question 
at stake in Tennessee, and in every 
other State in the Union, as well as 
in all the civilized world, is not 
whether “evolution” may be taught, 
but what kind of theory of evolu- 
tion may be taught. If the whole 
civilized world allows professors to 
teach that man is only a highly de- 
veloped animal, we shall witness, 
not what H. G. Wells so often calls 
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“the race between education and 
catastrophe”; we shall witness the 
race of education towards catas- 
trophe. 


— 
oe 





ROM time to time I have criti- 
cized in these columns the 
ethics of the newspapers. I have 
often wondered how the men who 
work on newspapers quiet their 
consciences, or suppress the uprush 
of their finer feelings. In the June 
number of Harper’s Magazine is an 
article with the title, “Sell the 
Papers,” and the subtitle, “The 
Malady of American Journalism,” 
written by a newspaper man. The 
Editor explains that the writer must 
remain anonymous “out of regard 
for his colleagues, whose frank 
statements along with his own, 
might be locally resented.” 

One of these colleagues expresses 

his own ethics very graphically and 
very brutally. “Look here,” he said, 
“if you and I were hired to feed the 
animals in the park zoo, we 
shouldn’t kick, should we, because 
we can’t give them 
the same kind of Newspaper 
eating that we have Ethics Again. 
on our own tables? 
We'd give them the garbage they 
liked and take our pay on Saturday 
nights. Well, you and I aren’t hired 
to make the world a better place to 
live in, or to fight and die for noble 
causes, or even to tell the truth 
about this particular Main Street. 
We're hired to feed human animals 
the kind of mental garbage they 
want. We don’t have to eat it. I 
don’t read my paper for instruction 
or even for fun. I just read it for 
errors and to see if we’re handing 
out regularly what the boobs like 
for breakfast.” 

Now what could be a nobler ethic 
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than that? The man who spoke it 
is “a city editor of exceptional com- 
petence.” I imagine he speaks the 
mind of William Randolph Hearst, 
for I have been told by those who 
have visited Hearst that he has an 
excellent library, and that he reads 
books. He had a wonderful mother. 
He was brought up in the midst of 
much refinement of manners and 
morals. He has at least a Harvard 
education. Yet he gives the human 
animals the mental garbage they 
want. And presumably he is con- 

tent, because he 
Feeding the doesn’t have to eat 
“Boobs.” it himself. “He 

gives the boobs what 
they like” for breakfast, dinner, 
and supper, and since they are 
a particularly voracious army of 
boobs, who easily get hungry be- 
tween meals, he feeds them a dozen 
more editions throughout the day, 
and the night. 

But not all the men who have to 
work on sensational newspapers 
succeed in satisfying their con- 
sciences so easily. The writer in 
Harper’s says, indeed, “I believe 
that the majority of thoughtful 
newspaper men do the dreary work 
of catering to the lowest and most 
banal taste in their communities in 
the spirit of the small city editor 
just quoted. Either they take a per- 
versely ironical pleasure in empha- 
sizing the lurid inconsequence of 
their labors, or they loathe them 
with the peculiar hatred of men at 
once disillusioned in their jobs and 
bound to them by peculiar tempera- 
ment and training useless to other 
industries.” “After nearly fifteen 
years of newspaper experience in all 
parts of the country,” he continues, 
“I am tempted to the extreme state- 
ment that never was a class so lack- 
ing in purpose or so contemptuous 


of their profession, morally and ip- 
tellectually, as they are to-day, 
when the technical efficiency of the 
press is at its height. ... A pro 
fession that has no pride except in 
its technical adroitness, no sense of 
dignity except as regards its claim 
to be irresponsible as possible, has 
no ethics, no courage, and no 
standards of taste.” 

It is a pity that a man with such 
knowledge and such convictions 
should not go about to the various 
schools of journalism, and tell the 
young men and young women the 
kind of life for which they are pre- 
paring. 

Incidentally, be it remarked, the 
principle of “give the boobs what 
they like,” is radically immoral. It 
is the ethics of the bootlegger, the 
“dope” peddler, the pander, and the 
prostitute. 


F I seem to harp frequently upon 
the debasement of the news- 
papers, it must not be supposed that 
I am unaware that the more “pop- 
ular” weekly papers and monthly 
magazines are little better than the 
dailies. Whether the newspapers 
have first degraded the public taste, 
and then the public has called for 
magazines like the newspapers, or 
whether the newspapers and the 
magazines are both equally and 
independently responsible for the 
evil condition of affairs, who can 
say? But the fact is that multitudes 
of Americans are devouring what 
the anonymous newspaper man 
calls “mental garbage.” 

I find corroboration of that fact 
in an item from The New Republic 
of June 10th: 

“In Chicago there is a newsstand 
which must, I am sure, be the larg- 
est in the known universe, includ- 
ing Betelgeuse and the Scandi- 
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navian. It advertises with banners 
four current novels, and gives as 
much space to Ar- 
rowsmith as to the 
three others com- 
bined. (When thus 
combined, they are 
The Green Hat, The Little French 
Girl, and Zane Grey’s latest, the 
title of which has unfortunately 
escaped me, though I seem to 
recall that it has horsemen in it, 
and a color, and _ alliteration.) 
Whether the proportions of these 
banners indicate that Babbitt is 
kissing the hand that wields the 
whip, I cannot say. In one hour 
and thirty minutes of rushing trade, 
it should be added, this newsstand 
sold not a single copy of one of the 
four, nor any other book. Its liter- 


Taste of the 
Reading 
Public. 


ary sales were almost entirely of 
copies of those magazines which 


sprout like jimson nowadays, en- 
titled Dirty Stories, Nasty Stories, 
Filthy Stories, I Tell All, I Come 
Clean, and so on. Of each of these 
it had an enormous stack—but 
none too many, judging by the 
speed with which they melted 
away.” 


inp 
— 





OTHING proves more directly 

the fact that paganism has 
taken possession of literature, than 
the custom—followed even by good 
critics—of excusing lubricity in 
authors of big reputation. In one 
day I have read two 
such excuses, one of 
D. H. Lawrence, and 
one of Anatole 
France. In each 
case, the palliative is administered 
by writers whose criticisms are 
8enerally excellent. Stuart P. Sher- 
man, surely one of the wisest and 
most reasonable of critics, com- 
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mends D. H. Lawrence, who is 
easily the most abnormally erotie 
of contemporary novelists. He re- 
fers to “the erotic interest” and the 
“searching, exhaustive and exhaust- 
ing phases of sexual attraction and 
sexual repulsion” in Lawrence’s 
works. He refuses to inquire how 
Lawrence came by the “psycho- 
pathic lore which fills the pages” of 
so many of his novels. He admits 
that “these studies are dangerous to 
the young,” and that “the men and 
women in these novels can be re- 
ferred to definite abnormal types 
easily recognized and named by the 
psychopathologist.” But he refuses 
to be indignant. He paves the way 
to a justification of Lawrence’s in- 
decencies by saying that those who 
know Tolstoy and Dostoievski, Zola, 
Flaubert and the Goncourts, Ibsen, 
Strindberg and D’Annunzio, will 
find “little that is novel in Mr. 
Lawrence’s representations of the 
various erotic furies.” Before he 
finishes the discussion, Dr. Sher- 
man declares his belief that “the 
story of violent and egotistical loves 
faithfully, remorsefully told is al- 
ways as ‘moral’ as hell fire, or Holy 
Writ.” He answers Dr. Collins, 
who, in The Doctor Looks at Liter- 
ature, charges that Lawrence’s 
characters are distinctly psycho- 
pathic, by saying that Dr. Collins 
would probably find in insane asy- 
lums men of the type of Orestes 
and Lear and Othello. 

To me, such remarks and such 
excuses are disingenuous. No one 
who has read Lawrence can truly 
say that the effect of reading him 
can be compared with that of read- 
ing Lear or Othello. And to all nor- 
mal persons Holy Writ, in spite of 
its plain speaking, is wholesome. 
But the atmosphere of Lawrence’s 
novels is nauseating to all except 
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those who, for the sake of literary 
artistry, will excuse any evil. I am 
prevented from proving the point 
conclusively by the impossibility of 
quoting the more offensive passages 
of Lawrence. Suffice it to say that 
one of his earlier books was sup- 
pressed in England, and that, as Dr. 
Collins says, “When Mr. Lawrence 
wished to circulate his contribu- 
tions to world-purification and 
progress, which many call ‘pornog- 
raphy,’ |he resorted to the camou- 
flage of |published privately for sub- 
scribers| only.’” Sadism, maso- 
chism, sex-perversion, are the theme 
of almost all his works. In a little 
volume on Psychoanalysis he indi- 
cates that he considers incest neces- 
sary and desirable. He is thor- 
oughly morbid and perpetually pre- 
occupied with the abnormal. And 


yet he is equivalently pronounced 


“as moral as Holy Writ,” by one 
who is the head of the faculty of 
English in the University of Illinois, 
the editor of one of our best literary 
reviews, and a critic of ordinarily 
excellent judgment. It is dishearten- 
ing and terribly illuminating; Chris- 
tian standards are rejected, pagan 
standards have taken their place. 


URTHERMORE, Mr. Sherman 
praises most enthusiastically 
Lawrence’s “incomparably vital in- 
terpretations of nature.” “He sees 
nature,” says Mr. Sherman, “with 
a vision more intuitive than was 
possessed by even those ‘clear 
Greek eyes,’ which Heine envied 
Goethe for possessing.” As an ex- 
ample of this wonderfully clear in- 
tuition of nature, and, as he says, 
to show how Lawrence “has discov- 
ered life afresh, by a sixth sense,— 
life rippling, quivering under the 
impulse of the élan vital,” he quotes 
this passage: 
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“I met George tramping across 
the yard with a couple of buckets 
of swill, and eleven young pigs 
rushing squealing about his legs, 
shrieking in an agony of suspense. 
He poured the stuff into a trough 
with a luscious gur- 
gle, and instantly Pigs and the 
ten noses were Elan Vital. 
dipped in, and ten 
little mouths began to slobber. 
Though there was plenty of room 
for ten, yet they shouldered and 
shoved and struggled to capture a 
larger space, and many little trot- 
ters dabbled and spilled the stuff, 
and the ten sucking, clapping 
snouts twitched fiercely and twenty 
little eyes glared askance, like so 
many points of wrath. They gave 
uneasy gasping grunts in their 
haste. The unhappy eleventh 
rushed from point to point trying 
to push in his snout, but for his 
pains he got rough squeezing and 
sharp grabs on his ears. Then he 
lifted up his face and screamed 
screams of grief and wrath into the 
evening sky.” 

“Let the reader pause now, and 
consider,” says Mr. Sherman, “the 
point of view from which the phrase 
‘with a luscious gurgle’ was written, 
and he will be close to one secret of 
Mr. Lawrence’s incomparably vital 
interpretations of nature.” That is 
to say, presumably, that if you can 
see and hear swill poured into a 
trough, as a pig sees and hears it, 
you have “discovered life afresh, 
rippling and quivering under the 
impulse of the élan vital.” 

The most sympathetic and char- 
itable judgment that I can give of 
an opinion of that sort is that it fits 
well on the same page with the cog- 
nate opinion that one who steeps 
himself in all the nastiness of sex- 
perversion is as moral as Holy Writ. 
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S for the second evidence of the 

fact that paganism has taken 
possession of our literary critics: 
H. I. Brock, of the staff of the New 
York Times Book Review, says that 
M. Brousson, in Anatole France 
Himself, presents 
“The Master” “as a 
fascinating and very 
French bundle of 
human __ contradic- 
tions—a mixture of genius, wit, 
childish cunning, petty foibles and 
cardinal sins—the last taken so 
lightly that they are purged of any 
deep damnation.” I have under- 
lined that clause as one specimen, 
amongst tens of thousands, of 
pagan principle in the evaluation of 
life and of literature. If you can 
take fornication and adultery 
lightly, they are purged of deep 
damnation. Clumsy, ugly, brutish 
sordid impurity is a sin. But 


Anatole 
France’s 
Boswell. 


amongst persons who are washed 
and powdered and painted and per- 
fumed, and who have polite man- 


ners, adultery is no sin. Whether 
this is “very French,” I do not ven- 
ture to say. But it is certainly very 
pagan. It is the antithesis of the 
teaching of Christ. But our liter- 
ary critics have a way of their own 
with Christ. They read—or pre- 
tend to read—the Gospels as a work 
of supreme literature. But they 
pass quickly over the moral teach- 
ing of the Gospels as inconsequen- 
tial. Jesus is valued as an artist, 
but “taken lightly” as a teacher or 
a judge. The parable wherein 
Christ condemns the man who was 
clothed in purple and fine linen, 
and justifies the beggar whose sores 
were licked by the dogs, is totally 
lost on these modern zsthetes who 
teach that sin is not sin if you can 
take it lightly, and make its accom- 
paniments beautiful. 
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S a matter of simple fact, Ana- 
tole France was a dirty-minded 
old man. Unlike D. H. Lawrence, 
he did not particularly revel in mor- 
bid and unnatural vice, but on every 
second page of his books, and on 
practically every page of this new 
Boswellian record by Brousson, 
France, even in his eightieth year, 
is revealed as obsessed with sex. 
There is no fool like an old fool. 
And there is no roué so disgusting 
as an old roué. Witness this: 
“There are no chaste people. 
There are hypocrites. There are 
sick folk. There are eccentrics. 
There are madmen. Say nowadays 
that a woman is chaste and every 
one will laugh at you: you simply 
make her ridiculous. 
The chaste Lucretia! 
The chaste Suzanne! 
Diana the chaste! 
One of the fathers of the church 
speaks somewhere of the ‘laborious’ 
chastity of widows. They have, 
you see, to struggle against the 
memory of pleasures they have 
tasted. But who prevents the widow 
from returning to them? Because 
her husband is dead, is her heart 
dead too? He doesn’t eat any 
more, so she mustn’t eat either! 
It’s like the widows of Malabar! 
The fact is that without sensuality 
there is no sensibility: no soul. The 
more passionate we are, the more 
intelligent we become. The heyday 
of a man’s life is the time of desire 
and of pleasure, and the wise man 
does all he can to prolong it. Peo- 
ple laugh at an old man in love! 
Could anything be crueller or more 
stupid? For myself, I parody the 
formula of Descartes, and say: ‘I 
love, therefore I am. I love no 
more, therefore I no longer exist.’ ” 
Again: 
“In those little niches were once 
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virgins and saints. I have dedicated 
the altar to voluptuous little East- 
ern maidens. See how charming 
they are. They have just come 
from bathing. Was it before or 
after they had gone to meet their 
lovers? They are rubbing their 
swift feet with pumice stone. They 
touch their nails with carmine. 
What graceful movement they 
have! It makes their charms the 
more intimate. Isn’t that better 
than prudish virgins and matrons 
and sages?” 

Yet this lascivious old man was 
incorrigibly addicted to the symbols 
of religion, to the vocabulary and 
imagery of religion. This propen- 
sity has been recorded more than 
once in the pages of this magazine. 
But perhaps this peculiar tendency 
may be illustrated, not too offen- 
sively, by the following incident 
which I have not seen before. It 
seems that Anatole France was get- 
ting too fat. General de V. told 
him he should take gymnastic exer- 
cises. 

“First of all the exercise of ‘the 
slough’ (an African greyhound). 
For five minutes you run round the 
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room like this on all fours. You 
follow?” 

“Not very well.” 

“I shall begin again then. You 
must go quick; as quick as a hound 
after a hare. Then for another five 
minutes, you do ‘the pony’: you 
jump over the chairs and prance! 
To end up with, you do ‘the dead 
man.’” 

“That sounds easy.” 

“Less so than you think, my dear 
France. Look here. You lie on 
your back on the floor. As if you 
were floating, see?” 

The General illustrates by stretch- 
ing himself flat on the floor. 

“You stretch your arms out.” 

“Like Jesus on the Cross?” 

“Like Jesus, if you like.” 

This is the kind of man whom it 
is the universal custom to praise 
and to idolize. And anyone who 
ventures to say a harsh word of 


him is put down as a Philistine and 


a bigot. It seems we must condone 
all kinds of sin, even mockery of 
Jesus Christ on the Cross, if we are 
to have a reputation for good taste 
in literature. Truly paganism is in 
possession of the literary world. 
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OrEGON ScHOooL LAw DECLARED 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 


THE unanimous decision of the 
United States Supreme Court hold- 
ing the Oregon School Law uncon- 
stitutional and invalid, has received 
the practically universal approval 
of the press of the nation. Accord- 
ing to the N. C. W. C. News Service, 
“No important paper, so far as can 
be ascertained, has expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the ruling of the 
High Court.” 

The Nation, of New York, says in 
its comment on the _ decision: 
“Whatever be the arguments for 
control of the education of the 
young by the State, it is evident 
that no broad purposes or consid- 
erations whatever entered into the 
framing of the Oregon law. It was 
a bigoted measure inspired by the 
Ku-Klux Klan against Roman Cath- 
olics and all other non-Protestant 
elements—and is well out of the 
way.” 

“In other words this nation is not 
Sparta,” is the way The Chicago 
Tribune editorially summed up its 
reaction to the Supreme Court deci- 
sion. “It is not a socialist experi- 
ment. In spite of our tendency to 
turn to government for the regula- 
tion of all conduct that is not ap- 
proved by a majority of us or by a 
well-organized minority when the 
majority is indifferent; there are 
still principles of individual liberty 
which our legislators are bound to 
respect.” 

The New York World devoted 
two editorials on successive days to 
expressions of its approval of the 
defeat of the Oregon Law. 


“Bigotry in its post-war revival 
has met a crushing defeat,” the 
World declared, and then gave the 
following explanation of the enact- 
ment of such a law in the first 
place: 

“The Ku-Klux-Fundamentalist 
campaign to set up a sectarian dic- 
tatorship and an established church 
has gone through several phases. 
At first it consisted simply in a dis- 
reputable and underhanded appeal 
to the prejudices of the morons. 
Meeting with success in its effort to 
make men suspect and hate their 
neighbors, the campaign passed 
from the stage of talk to the stage 
of action. In the backward places 
of America an illegal, informal and 
secret terror was organized. At this 
point in the movement’s history 
patriotism and Christianity were in- 
stilled into the heretics by the use 
of whips and tar and feathers. The 
American people did not approve of 
this proceeding and the Ku-Klux 
movement threatened to degenerate 
into an organization of thugs. At 
this critical moment there appeared 
on the scene the Great Realtor of 
Miami, destined to be known in the 
future as the apostle of the morons. 
He led the Ku-Klux Fundamental- 
ists to the State Legislatures and 
showed them how by skilful ap- 
peals to ignorance and to fear they 
could conquer the machinery of 
State Government and use it to es- 
tablish a Fundamentalist State 
Church. 

“Like all movements of the kind, 
the first objective was to control 
education. Sectarian politicians 
have always worked on the theory 
that if you could close the minds of 
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children and implant the seeds of 
bigotry in them, then the battle was 
won. They went to work systemat- 
ically and achieved two astounding 
victories. In Oregon they obtained 
a law which would have given the 
State a virtual monopoly of the edu- 
cation of all children between the 
ages of eight and sixteen. In Ten- 
nessee they obtained a law which 
ordained that in State schools the 
Fundamentalist religion should be 
taught. If both laws were upheld, 
any State which combined the two 
principles would have ordered every 
child to be brought up as a Funda- 
mentalist. The Oregon principle 
would have created a State monop- 
oly of education and the Tennessee 
principle would give the Ku-Klux 
Fundamentalist the absolute con- 
trol of that monopoly.” 

The Baltimore Sun’s reaction to 
the decision is that: “As a solemn 


warning against the grave menace 
of certain political, moral and reli- 
gious epidemics that have been 
spreading through various parts of 
the country in recent years it is in 
the highest degree impressive and 


admirable. Any other decision 
would have been revolutionary. No 
other decision could have been ren- 
dered without dealing a deadly blow 
to the principles on which our Gov- 
ernment is based, without adding a 
final nail to the coffin of freedom 
which fanatical tyranny has been 
fashioning since the close of the 
World War.” 

Arthur Brisbane, in his daily col- 
umn of comment in the Hearst 
papers, says the decision will meet 
with general approval and adds: 

“Fathers and mothers should 
have something to say about their 
own children, the mothers espe- 
cially. And the ‘something’ should 
include children’s schooling, the 
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right to include in it as much reli- 
gion, and any kind of religion, as 
they choose. 

The Pittsburgh Gazette declared: 
“The Oregon school law which the 
Supreme Court yesterday struck 
down as unconstitutional would, 
had it been affirmed, have proved a 
long step in the direction of state 
tyranny subversive of the popular 
liberty which our form of govern- 
ment was designed to secure... . 
Our system of government was de- 
vised to afford freedom from tyran- 
nical official control of the people. 
The liberty granted unfortunately 
degenerated in many respects into 
license as detrimental to the public 
welfare as the condition it was 
sought to cure. Now we are wit- 
nessing the logical reaction against 
this. We must be careful not to 
destroy legitimate liberties in 
stamping out intolerable abuses.” 

“Yesterday’s decision by the Su- 
preme Court holding invalid the 
Oregon School law is none the less 
welcome for being expected,” The 
New York Times comments. “The 
statute set aside was born of preju- 
dice. It would have required par- 
ents in Oregon to take all their 
children between the ages of 8 and 
16 out of private or parochial 
schools and send them to the public 
schools of the State. The measure 
professed to be one of equality, but 
it was plainly directed most intol- 
erantly at a single class. It was one 
of the most hateful by-products of 
the Ku-Klux movement which now 
happily seems to be dying out.” 

Going further west for opinions 
The Minneapolis Tribune is found 
to be in hearty agreement with the 
principles enunciated in the deci- 
sion against the Oregon law. 

“The decision goes to the heart 
of the issue with the simple declara- 
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tion that the law is invalid because 
it does not comport with the written 
and implied principles of American 
liberty,” the Minnesota paper says. 
“The Supreme Court as such is not 
interested in religion or religious 
denominations. It is concerned 
with the law—whether it comports 
with or departs from the funda- 
mentals of the organic charter. The 
will of the Oregon voters did not 
square with the will of those who 
wrote and ratified the Constitution, 
and so it is overthrown.” 

In the opinion of The Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, “The decision 
upholds a cherished right. It is 
sound in Americanism and common 
sense. It does no violence to the in- 
stitution of free education and the 
public school. It sets the wrong- 
headed people of a wrong-headed 
State in their place. Standardized 
education has been defeated. A 
State has dared to lay impious 
hands upon a right never before 
seriously questioned and has been 
justly rebuked.” 

The Ledger editorial also was 
printed by The New York Evening 
Post, another Curtis publication. 
Still another New York paper, The 
Herald-Tribune, also rejoices at the 
overthrow of the Oregon law and 
calls the decision a “signal victory 
for freedom of education in the true 
American sense.” 

Under the title, “A Victory for 
Liberty and Tolerance,” The Boston 
Transcript says of the decision: 

“Liberty has been restored in 
Oregon. The United States Supreme 
Court in the language of the deci- 
sion written by Mr. Justice McRey- 
nolds, strikes a blow at intolerance 
and bigotry not only in Oregon, but 
everywhere else. In particular, it is 
made clear that there are parental 
rights which the States cannot in- 
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vade. The decision was not unex- 
pected. The Oregon statute com- 
pelling all normal children between 
the ages of eight and sixteen years 
to attend public schools was gen- 
erally and properly regarded by the 
right-minded as opposed to Amer- 
ican institutions and American safe- 
guards of the rights of minorities. 
It is refreshing and encouraging to 
read the language in which the 
court disposes of it.” 


in, 
— 





FATHER PARSONS APPOINTED EDITOR 
oF “AMERICA.” 


THE Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., 
has been appointed editor of Amer- 
ica, to succeed the Rev. Richard H. 
Tierney, S.J., who has filled the po- 
sition since February 18, 1914. 

Father Parsons, who was born in 
Philadelphia in 1887 and educated 
in the parish schools of the city and 
at St. Joseph’s College, entered the 
Society of Jesus in 1903, and after 
four years’ preliminary studies, 
took his courses in philosophy and 
science at Louvain, Belgium. On 
his return to this country, after 
three years spent abroad, he taught 
at Boston College and Holy Cross, 
Worcester. He prepared for the 
priesthood at Woodstock College, 
Md., and was ordained priest in 
1918. In 1919 he was sent to Rome 
for two years’ postgraduate work 
in theology at the Gregorian Uni- 
versity and gained the degree of Ag- 
gregate Master in Theology in 1921. 
Since his return he has alternated 
between the professor’s chair at 
Woodstock and editorial work on 
the staff of America, in the pages 
of which periodical much of his 
written work has appeared. He 
was acting editor-in-chief during 
Father Tierney’s absence in Europe. 
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Survey Proves France Is NoT 
ANTICLERICAL. 


Is France anticlerical? This, 
says M. Massiani, Paris correspond- 
ent of the N. C. W. C. News Service, 
is the question asked by the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Paris in an ar- 
ticle published by the Revue Belge 
and answered by His Eminence 
with an emphatic negative. Taking 
up the subject again, a Parisian re- 
view, La Renaissance, made it the 
object of a wide survey, in the 
course of which fifty persons prom- 
inent in different occupations— 
politicians, novelists, ‘critics, law- 
yers, historians—have contributed 
their opinions. 

It was to be expected that the re- 
plies of the Socialists would not 
agree with those of the conservative 
traditionalists. But there is one 
point on which all agree: none 
claims that France is anti-religious. 

There is even a certain agree- 
ment as to the definition of the term 
“anticlerical”’; in the opinion of the 
majority of the persons consulted, 
it is hostility to the abusive intru- 
sion of a spiritual power in the tem- 
poral realm. The point where 
opinions divide is on the question 
as to whether or not the Church of 
France can be accused of such in- 
trusion. Advocates of the Herriot 
policies reply in the affirmative and 
attempt to justify on this basis what 
they term defensive measures, 
whereas the champions of the Cath- 
olic thesis perceive in these meas- 
ures of systematic secularization, 
the manifestation of a suspicious 
and aggressive anticlericalism. 

“This aggressive anticlericalism 
is certainly not desired by the 
masses,” affirms M. Georges Goyau, 
and the eminent Academician de- 
clares that he knows very well what 
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answer the people of France would 
give if the following three questions 
were put to them: 

Do you want the religious to be 
again forced to leave the country? 

Do you want them to continue to 
be deprived of the right to teach? 

Do you want priests to be forbid- 
den to come, outside of school 
hours, to teach catechism in the 
public schools? 

“I am convinced,” he says, “that 
if France were asked these ques- 
tions, all ostracisms contrary to re- 
ligious liberty would be repudi- 
ated.” 

M. Léon Bérard, former Minister 
of Public Instruction, states that 
France is not anticlerical, but that 
many politicians, under pretext of 
safeguarding lay rights, preach a 
sort of dogmatic “laicism” which 
tends to destroy and to supplant the 
old beliefs. “Laicism, it must be ad- 
mitted, has not yet found either its 
Descartes or its Chateaubriand,” he 
says. “If its ideas and progress are 
studied attentively, it will be per- 
ceived that it tends to replace all 
known dogmas by the most unbe- 
lievable of all: the unlimited and 
fatal progress of the human species. 
It believes itself to be rationalist 
and scientific; it is a creed and, up 
to the present, a rather inert creed. 
Can it develop any strength of ra- 
diation at least from its zsthetic 
side? Alas! It is as though certain 
laicists had undertaken to justify 
the famous sentence of Bossuet on 
‘the inexorable boredom which 
forms the basis of human life as 
soon as man loses the taste for God.’ 
It cannot be foreseen that laicism 
can ever easily replace the Magnif- 
icat and the Dies irz.” 

M. de Las Cases, Senator, fur- 
nishes proof of the fact that France 
is not anti-religious. When a thought 
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is popular, he points out, the va- 
rious governments inscribe it in 
their program and carry it out 
openly. But every time that a law 
aimed against Christian ideas has 
been voted in France, it has been 
camouflaged under hypocritical pre- 
texts: 

“In order to establish the sec- 
ular school,” he says, “it was de- 
clared to be free; in order to drive 
out the religious orders, it was de- 
clared that their billions would 
serve to establish workmen’s pen- 
sion funds; in order to break the 
Concordat, they alleged the so- 
called injustice of asking a free- 
thinker to subscribe to the budget 
for public worship—a historical lie 
since this budget was but a mini- 
mum indemnity allocated to the 
Church in replacement of the prop- 
erty which she sacrificed to the 
State in 1789.” 

M. Raoul Péret, former president 
of the Chamber, who belongs to the 
moderate faction of the Radical 
Party, does not think that France 
dreams of being either clerical or 
anticlerical: 

“I assure you,” he says, “that she 
has many other concerns and cares, 
and that- instead of ‘eating curés’ 
she would like to eat cheaper 
bread.” 

M. Mare Sangnier, former deputy, 
the leader of the most advanced 
democratic movement among Cath- 
olics, writes: 

“If we designate as anticlerical- 
ism the campaign against the Cath- 
olic Church and the desire to re- 
fuse to Catholics the benefits of 
common law, I do not fear to affirm 
that, on the whole, France is not 
anticlerical. There is, obviously, a 
small handful of fierce adversaries 
of Catholicism, veritable sectarians 
of what I might call the counter- 
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Church. But they are assuredly a 
small minority.” 

And here is an opinion which is 
not at all that of a Catholic. It is 
formulated by M. Henry Torres, a 
Jewish lawyer, one of the promi- 
nent orators of the Communist So- 
cialist Party: 

“I do not believe that there is any 
spontaneous, natural, and powerful 
anticlerical movement in France. 
Anticlericalism is a radical formula. 
And, despite parliamentary appear- 
ances, radicalism has no deep life.” 

Louis Madelin, the historian, con- 
cludes as follows his reply, which is 
full of references to events of the 
past: 

“France, in my opinion, is less 
anticlerical than she has ever been, 
even under Charles X.” 

As for M. Emile Buré, director of 
L’Eclair, former cabinet chief un- 
der M. Briand, he believes that reli- 
gion is a private affair. “But,” he 
adds, “no head of a government 
worthy of the name would, among 
us, venture to ignore the religious 
authorities who are capable of serv- 
ing or of not serving the interests 
of the country.” 

M. Clément Vautel, well-known 
humorist, flatters himself that he 
always observes an impartial neu- 
trality, but he says: 

“France is perhaps -anticlerical, 
but she is certainly Catholic.” 

M. Louis de Gonzague-Frick, lit- 
erary critic, bases his reply on his 
general reading: 

“If we judge by the printed 
thought, France seems to me rather 
desirous of coming to a harmonious 
agreement with the clergy.” 

M. Gaétan Bernoville, director of 
the review, Les Lettres, founder of 
the Catholic Writers’ Week, natu- 
rally distinguishes Catholicism from 
clericalism: 
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“What is clericalism? It is the 
abusive intrusion of spiritual power 
in the temporal realm. In this sense 
no one wants it, the Church less 
than anyone, for the Church has al- 
ways wisely marked the distinction 
between the two powers. France is 
religious. France is Catholic. She 
is so, not from some sort of per- 
sistent mechanism of habit, but by 
heredity in the full sense of the 
word, a heredity which holds her by 
every fiber in her being.” 

The famous Hellenist, Jean Psi- 
chari, professor in the Collége de 
France, expresses a _ categorical 
opinion. He emphatically denies 


that France is anticlerical: 
“Christianity is to-day anchored 
in the brain of all humanity, be- 
lievers or non-believers, Christian 
or non-Christian, if this humanity 
is at all civilized. There can exist 


no civilization outside of Christian- 
ity. In my opinion the same ap- 
plies to Catholicism. It has an- 
chored itself even among non-Cath- 
olics. How could it be otherwise? 
French culture’ has _ radiated 
throughout the world. And France, 
when all is said and done, is a Cath- 
olic country. Then it is logically, 
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historically impossible that Cathol- 
icism should not form the largest 
part of French influence throughout 
the world.” 

It is interesting to close these 
quotations with the frank statement 
of Jean Psichari, for this eminent 
Hellenist is the son-in-law of Ernest 
Renan, idol of the adversaries of the 
Catholic faith. 


a 
— 





A NOTE. 


In the May issue of THe Catn- 
OLIc WorLpD record was made of the 
fact that the Order of the Holy 
Sepulcher had recently been con- 
ferred upon Mrs. Howard K. 
Spaulding, of Michigan City, In- 
diana. Our brief note stated also 
that Mrs. Spaulding was said to be 
the first woman in America to be 
so honored by the Catholic Church. 
But since that note was published, 
it has been brought to our attention 
that the late Mrs. Joseph J. O’Don- 
ohue, of New York City, received the 
Order of the Holy Sepulcher, with 
the title of Lady Teresa, in 1908, 
and was invested in 1909. 








Our Contributors. 


May BaTeMAN (“Montmartre and 
the ‘Men of France’”’), whose name 
in full is May Geraldine Frances 
Bateman, is a well-known English 
writer and a frequent contributor 
to THE CATHOLIC WorLp. Among 
her contributions to these pages 
have been articles on Paul Claudel, 
George Meredith, John Galsworthy, 
Compton MacKenzie, and John 
Ruskin. Her published books in- 
clude Sonnets and Songs and the 
following novels: The Altar of Life, 
The Glowworm, and Farquharson 
of Glune. Miss Bateman was re- 
ceived into the Church in 1902. 


Epwarp Wma. CourtTNEy, S.J. 


(“Reparation”) is a new contrib- 


utor to THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 


H. B. L. HuGues (““The Catholic 
Spirit in Current Italian Liter- 
ature”) is a graduate of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford (1920), and a convert 
to the Catholic Faith. Mr. Hughes 
has traveled extensively in Italy, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Roumania, 
and Poland, but is at home espe- 
cially in Southern and Central Italy. 


KATHARINE TYNAN (Mrs. KatTu- 
ARINE TYNAN Hinxkson) (“The Shell- 
ing of the Church”) is an old friend 
of CarHoLtic WorLp readers. Many 
of her writings made their first ap- 
pearance in these pages. 


Atrrep G. Bricket, S.J., (“St. 
Peter Canisius, Second Apostle of 
Germany”), was educated at St. Ig- 
natius College, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
From the latter institution he holds 


the degree of A.M. He is to be or- 
dained priest in St. Francis Xavier’s 
Church, St. Louis, on June 25th of 
this year. 


Dom Bepe Camm, O.S.B., M.A., 
F.S.A. (“The Miracle of Arles-sur- 
Tech”), is a distinguished Benedic- 
tine whose writings have made his 
name familiar to English-speaking 
Catholics the world over. It is a 
long time since he last wrote for 
THE CaTHOLIC Wor.p, though in 
past years he was a frequent con- 
tributor. 


Marion CoutHovy SmitH (“A 
Confession”) is a well-known 
American author who contributes 
frequently to the leading maga- 
zines. Her contributions to THE 
CaTHOLIC WorLp include a prose 
article on “The Rightness of G. K. 
Chesterton,” and the following 
poems: “How Shall I Go?” “The 
Bride”; and “Of Song and Prayer.” 


Rospert Sencourt (“The Holy 
Year in Rome”) passed his early 
life in New Zealand and the South 
Sea Islands. He now lives in Rome 
or Florence, and has traveled in 
America, India, and Egypt, as well 
as Europe. At Oxford he took hon- 
ors, and now has the degrees of 
M.A. and B.Litt. 


P. J. O’Connor Durry (“The 
Man Who Told Stories”) contrib- 
utes in this issue ““The Boy from 
Gorthacaurnan,” the last of a series 
of charming Irish tales that has 
been running in this magazine since 
March, 1924. 
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GeorGE LAWRENCE ANDREWS 
(“Negro Laborers’), an American 
poet, is a frequent contributor to 
the secular magazines. 


JEWELL MiILLeR (Mrs. F. H. 
Prattz) contributes the second in- 
stallment of her article, “In Old 
Liguria,” begun in the June issue. 
The article will be concluded next 
month. 


Nora Ni CwHatuHain (“Revela- 
tion”) is a distinguished Irish poet. 
Her last previous contribution to 
THe CaTHoLtic Woritp was “The 
River” in May, 1924. 


Francis J. Wan Len (“Hendrik 
Van Loon and His Dutch Critics”), 
a native of Utrecht, Holland, is the 
American correspondent of De 
Maasbode, a Rotterdam Catholic 


daily paper, with morning and eve- 


ning editions. 


Carouine E. MacGiii (“The Way 
of Ethel Holroyd”) brings to a close 
in this issue her series of interesting 
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stories of which the first appeared 
in our issue of June, 1924. 


Canin Hearty, M.P. (“Letters 
from a Prison Ship”), contributes 
the second and concluding part of 
his entertaining article. The first 
part appeared in the May number. 
Mr. Healy has again been elected as 
Member of Parliament for Ferma- 
nagh and Tyrone. 


Francis JOSEPH Bowen (“San 
Clemente”), an English Catholic 
writer, has seen much military 
service. After serving in the South 
African War, he was invalided with 
enteric fever in May, 1900, and in 
the following December he joined 
the Army Pay Department. He was 
gazetted lieutenant colonel in May, 
1920. During the Great War he 
served in England and Hong Kong. 
At the latter place he helped to 
found and edit, in October, 1920, 
The Rock, a magazine in English 
for the exposition of Catholic 
thought and practice for the Far 
East. 








Mew Books. 


The English Versions of the Ship of Fools. By Fr. Aurelius Pompen, 0.F.M.—-- 
Cruel Fellowship. By Cyril Hume.—Six One-Act Plays. By Daniel A. Lord, S.J.— 
The Case against Evolution. By George Barry O’Toole, Ph.D.—The Collected 
Essays and Papers of George Saintsbury. Vol. IV.—A Last Scrap Book. By 
George Saintsbury.—Five Minute Sermons. By J. Elliot Ross, C.S.P.—Auto- 
biography of an Old Breviary. By Herman J. Heuser, D.D.—Studies in the History 
of Medieval Science. By Charles Homer Haskins.—Christ and the Critics. Vol. 
Il. By Hilarin Felder, O.M.Cap.—Soundings. By A. Hamilton Gibbs.—Barren 
Ground. By Ellen Glasgow.—For God or for King. By Michael Barrett, 0.S.B— 
Industrial Ownership. By Robert S. Brookings.—Mirrors. By Margaret Tod 
Ritter—The Inside Passage to Alaska. By William Watson Woollen.—An Old 


Man’s Jottings. 
By St. Cyprian. 


By Joseph Rickaby, S.J.—On the Unity of the Catholic Church. 
Translated by O. R. Vassall-Phillips——The Boy and His Future. 


By Nicholas Ricciardi.—Pamphlet Publications. 


The English Versions of the Ship of 
Fools. A Contribution to the His- 
tory of the Early French Renais- 
sance in England. By Fr. Aure- 
lius Pompen, O.F.M. New York: 


Longmans, Green & Co. $7.50. 

The Ship of Fools of Sebastian 
Brant was the most famous book of 
its time, and that time was the eve 
of the Reformation, a crucial period 
in the world’s history. So not only 
the student of literature has taken 
an interest in the book, but it has 
engaged the attention of the his- 
torian in even greater measure. Yet, 
though the work has been fre- 
quently quoted in support of some 
opinion or other, little study has 
been expended on the work itself 
since the appearance in 1854 of 
Zarncke’s admirable critical edition 
of the German original. Still less 
has been done in the way of study- 
ing the numerous translations into 
other languages: Latin, French, 
Dutch, Low German, and English. 
As a result, rather vague and even 
erroneous ideas have prevailed re- 
garding the character of these 
translations, their relations to the 


German original, and to each other. 
The exhaustive and scholarly work 
of Father Pompen has now defi- 
nitely gone over this whole ground 
and thus made it possible to correct 
many a time-honored error. 

In the first place, it will not do 
any more to list Brant among the 
precursors of Luther, as is done by 
Professor Lea in his chapter on the 
“Eve of the Reformation” in The 
Cambridge Modern History, and by 
Dr. Lindsay in his History of the 
Reformation. These writers drew 
their conclusions, not from the Ger- 
man original, with which they 
seemed to have had but slight ac 
quaintance, but from the Latin ver- 
sion of Locher. Only thus can we 
account for Lea’s statement that 
“the church is never referred to as 
the means through which the par- 
don of sin and the grace of God are 
to be obtained.” A perusal of chap- 
ter 103, where the doctrine of in- 
dulgences is emphasized, would 
have shown at once the falsity of 
this assertion, but the lines refer- 
ring to this doctrine were omitted 
in Locher’s Latin version, and in 
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consequence are missing also in 
Barclay’s English poem. This omis- 
sion, however, would not warrant 
any inference about the translator’s 
sentiments in regard to this doc- 
trine, as it was dictated by purely 
mechanical considerations on the 
part of printer and writer. This 
Father Pompen makes quite clear, 
and it is only one of the many in- 
stances where his researches have 
corrected error. 

It is evident, then, that the rela- 
tions of the versions to the original 
and to each other must be clearly 
understood, all the more so, since, 
whatever influence outside of Ger- 
many the Narrenschiff exerted was 
exerted through these translations. 
Here we come to an important point 
on which literary historians have 
had rather hazy ideas. In almost all 
cases they have regarded the trans- 
lations as real translations made 


from the German original, whereas 
the plain fact is that only the Latin 
version of Locher is based on the 
German, the others translate from 


Locher or from each other. But 
Locher really does not deserve the 
name of translator, for he alters 
and condenses with such freedom 
that barely one-third of Brant’s 
ideas are retained. The French 
translator Riviére in turn alters 
Locher’s version, mostly by ampli- 
fication, and often through misun- 
derstanding, until his poem is about 
three times the length of its Latin 
model. Barclay, the English trans- 
lator, freely paraphrases Locher 
with additions of his own, and, 
while it is certain that he consulted 
Riviére’s French version, it is 
equally certain that he did not use 
the German original, because he did 
not know a word of German. So, 
again, current statements in his- 
tories of English literature to the 
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effect that Barclay paraphrased 
Brant must be modified. 

And, lastly, in the light of these 
researches, the accepted opinions on 
literary relations between England 
and Germany in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, as set forth in Professor Her- 
ford’s well-known book, need revi- 
sion. At any rate, Barclay’s Ship of 
Fools is no proof of these relations. 
The impulse to Barclay came from 
France, and his work belongs to the 
literary current that derives from 
the Early French Renaissance. 
These conclusions of Father Pom- 
pen are supported by a wealth of 
learning which challenges the un- 
stinted admiration of the scholar, 
but the book, it is needless to say, 
is not written for the general 
reader. A. F. J. R. 


Cruel Fellowship. By Cyril Hume. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2.50. 

This novel demands attention in 
THE CaTHOoLic Wor Lp, not because 
it is desirable that it should be read 
by Catholics, but because by its 
nature it raises the question of what 
a Catholic may or may not consider 
permissible in realistic fiction. A 
Catholic reviewer is logically bound 
by certain implications of the 
Church’s tradition and discipline. 
It is necessary, also, to avoid being 
influenced by _ the __ shibboleths 
“prudery” and “repression,” which 
are now used in the same indiscrim- 
inate way by the young sophisti- 
cates as were the epithets “nice” 
and “becoming” by our despised 
Victorian predecessors. 

That we are at present more or 
less on the crest of a wave of sex 
literature is undeniable. It seems 
equally undeniable that there is a 
public taste and a demand for this 
kind of writing; no glib talk of 
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“life” or “artistic virtues” will con- 
vince us that enterprising publish- 
ers voluntarily launch unpopular 
(in the sense of non-selling) books 
on the market. With all this, the 
question of standards, or “values,” 
in present-day terminology, re- 
mains untouched. That the per- 
yersities of human nature and the 
strange, baffling diseases of person- 
ality must be studied and described 
under certain circumstances is ob- 
vious; treatises of pathology and 
textbooks of moral theology bear 
witness to the necessity. With this 
qualification, however, it cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that no 
clear-minded and consistent Cath- 
olic is at liberty to maintain that 
“the honest portrayal of anything 
whatever” is always justifiable. The 
standards of Christian ethics are in 
their essence immutable, and what 
was wrong in the age of Tertullian 
or St. Augustine is equally wrong 
nowadays, although our attitude to 
the wrongdoer may have lost its 
asperity or softened its expression. 
The seeking of certain forms of ex- 
perience is essentially immoral, and 
it has been the uniform discipline 
of the Church to discourage or to 
forbid, in some cases under pain of 
the gravest ecclesiastical penalties, 
the description of such experiences 
in literature intended for popular 
reading. It does not seem that 
much can be said for the defense 
that a great deal of sex literature 
does not “make vice attractive.” For 
certain types of mind and character 
—and they are not so rare as one 
could wish—any description of 
such subjects is attractive and, 
therefore, dangerous. Christian 
chastity is something positive and 
virile, a part of the “Christian war- 
fare” which every soul is called 
upon to endure in greater or less 
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degree; it is not merely the “don’t” 
or the “hush, hush” gibed at by the 
Greenwich Villagers and their kind. 
On the other hand, it is a virtue that 
may be tarnished by contact with 
filth, and it was for this reason that 
St. Paul desired that certain things 
should not even be “named” among 
those striving to lead a life of Chris- 
tian spirituality. 

In accordance with such prin- 
ciples, then, one cannot express any 
other sentiment than regret that a 
gifted Catholic writer like Mr. 
Hume should have devoted his liter- 
ary powers to the description of a 
diseased and sexually morbid char- 
acter like that of the “hero” of 
Cruel Fellowship. That the book is 
almost deterministic in its  por- 
trayal of a human soul in the grip 
of heredity and environment may, 
perhaps, be challenged as an irrele- 
vant criticism; the author is draw- 
ing a man untouched and unaided 
by sacraments, prayer, or any ap- 
parent religious belief. 

To ask that the present author 
and others like him should defin- 
itely embody Catholic standards 
and ideals in their fiction, in other 
words, write as “Catholic novelists,” 
will perhaps be met by the retort 
that we ask them to become propa- 
gandists rather than “artists.” 
Maybe, but it is not easy to see why 
even Mr. Cyril Hume should be 
ashamed of the company of R. H. 
Benson, Oldmeadow, Ayscough, 
Bourget, and Bordeaux. 6G. D. M. 


Six One-Act Plays. By Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J. New York: Benziger 
Bros. $1.75. 

The six one-act plays by Daniel 
A. Lord, S.J., now collected in one 
volume, not only offer rich material 
for the dramatic efforts of Little 
Theaters, schools, and parish organ- 
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izations, but their high literary 
quality and deep poetical feeling 
make them equally valuable to the 
librarian, and the lover of good 
literature. 

Cecilia Mary Young, the editor of 
“The Catholic Art-Theater” series 
of plays, in her introduction to the 
volume writes, “St. Francis, with 
his gladsome minstrelsy, with his 
belief in human nature and the part 
everyone plays on the world’s great 
stage; St. Francis, with a zest in the 
joy of life, sounded the first note in 
the Christian art of the theater: 
and in that self-same manner the 
author of these little plays has 
caught the lingering voice of that 
medizval and yet very modern dra- 
matist, and sends forth these plays 
as St. Francis gave the message to 
the birds.” 

The first play in the book, “The 
Road to Connaught,” published in 
THe CatHotic Wortp for Decem- 
ber, 1919, deals, as does “The 
Flame Leaps Up,” with the struggle 
of a soul torn between love and 
loyalty to the Faith, and depicts 
with vivid dramatic power the re- 
action on individual lives of the 
religious wars which racked Europe 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. In “The Flame Leaps 
Up” the heroine will give herself to 
“The Stronger Faith,” proved to her 
soul beyond doubt by the sacrifice 
of the priest who risks his life to 
insure her loyalty and devotion to 
the Church. 

Perhaps the most beautiful of 
these six plays, is the deeply mysti- 
cal “The Sight of the Blind,” 
founded on an old Celtic legend, and 
iNustrating the great truth that the 
eyes may be blinded by seeing too 
much of the visible universe, the 
veil of the glory of God. The blind 
nun whose sight has been restored 
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by a miracle declares, “Until to-day 
I saw but Christ”; “Before my eyes, 
Mother, has risen a veil, a wonder- 
ful, beautiful veil, woven of sun- 
light and rose red and glint of eyes 
that look their praise. Beyond that 
veil lies a something that until to- 
day I saw. Now I see only the veil. 
Beyond the veil lies Christ: but 
Him I no longer see.” 

She prays that her blindness and 
through it her true vision be re- 
stored to her that she may take her 
final vows “a perfect victim.” The 
drama of mystical import has no 
more beautiful and perfect illustra- 
tion than this little play. 

Of the other plays in the volume 
“Rainbow Gold” is a faéry fantasy; 
“Mistress Castelmaine’s Christmas 
Dinner” is woven around an inci- 
dent of the American Revolution; 
and “Sir Folly” is laid in the times 
of chivalry. A. MCC. S. 


The Case against Evolution. By 


George Barry O’Toole, Ph.D., 
S.T.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $3.50. 

“T have said it thrice: What I tell 
you three times is true,” said the 
Bellman, and that is just about the 
aftitude of the people who by word 
of mouth and in print assure the 
world that transformism — cor- 
monly called evolution—is a fact 
not to be doubted under pain of 
scientific excommunication. Yet 
the statement made more than 
twenty years ago by Professor Mor- 
gan of Columbia University, that 
“however probable the theory may 
appear, the evidence is indirect and 
exact proof is wanting,” stands ab- 
solutely untouched to-day. And 
here we have a book which chal- 
lenges the theory in a long and 
thoroughly arguéd discussion. 

“Three clerics in three different 
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countries born,” slightly to modify 
the well-known line, have tackled 
this problem and, what is note- 
worthy, they are all priests of that 
Church which notoriously forbids— 
according to its critics—any scien- 
tific discussion, and each has taken 
a somewhat different attitude to- 
wards it. Canon de Dorlodot, as 
everybody knows, proclaims the 
theory as definitely to be accepted 
as true. Father Wasmann, S.J., 
while refusing to go as far as that, 
thinks that the explanation holds 
the field, and is in no way offensive 
to Catholic theology, and now Dom 
O’Toole, O.S.B., while agreeing as 
to the latter point, urges that the 
weight of evidence is opposed to the 
theory. This at least may be said, 
that the authors of all three books 
are no mere amateurs, but men 
who have a right, from their prac- 
tical studies in science, to offer their 
opinions on this matter. The book 
under review is a really remarkable 
piece of work both as regards the 
thorough knowledge of the subject 
which it exhibits, and the close 
argument which makes its study a 
delightful though by no means des- 
ultory task. 

There are some minds which are 
easily saturated; and such, having 
once acquired the notion that the 
theory of transformism would ex- 
plain the problem of living nature 
(and that, it may be admitted, is the 
only explanation before the scien- 
tific world to-day which seems to 
offer any explanation at all), be- 
come so satiated by that idea as to 
refuse admittance to a second—not 
unworthy of consideration—namely 
that, because an explanation would 
explain a given group of facts, that 
does not prove that it is the explana- 
tion. That is exactly the position 
that transformism is in to-day, and 
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Dr. O’Toole is perfectly justified in 
the agnostic attitude which he takes. 
We hope that his book may be 
widely read, for it deserves to be, 
and those who read it with care will 
find themselves equipped with a 
series of arguments which will 
prove very useful when they are in 
company with the many half-in- 
structed persons, if indeed half is 
not too generous an allowance, who 
prate volubly about man and his 
origin, body and soul. May the 
reviewer end with one rather inter- 
esting thought? Familiar as he has 
been for many years with the liter- 
ature of this subject, he cannot re- 
call any book by any cleric of any 
non-Catholic denomination which 
can be placed on a par with any of 
these three works. Bishop Mercer’s 
Problem of Creation is good but by 
no means so good. When we re- 
member Zahm and Guibert in some- 
what earlier times, we can feel that 
Catholic writers have a real place 
in this controversy and would have 
held a very much higher place but 
for the damning fact that they were 
Catholics. B. C. A. W. 


The Collected Essays and Papers of 
George Saintsbury. New York: E. 


P. Dutton & Co. Vol. IV. $4.25. 

A Last Scrap Book. By George 
Saintsbury. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $3.00. 

The first three volumes of Saints- 
bury’s essays were reviewed in THE 
CaTHOoLic Wortp for April, 1924. 
The present volume is devoted to 
his principal critical and apprecia- 
tive contributions on French liter- 
ature. Professor Saintsbury’s in- 
terest in French literature is not 
recent; in fact, it was an essay on 
Baudelaire which opened the liter- 
ary way for him as a young man. 
Other studies in this collection con- 
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cern Flaubert, Renan, Gautier, and 
Anatole France, to name only the 
most conspicuous. With the pass- 
ing years, Professor Saintsbury’s 
outstanding weakness, verbosity, 
has grown upon him, but he has 
not lost his outstanding merit, a 
shrewd common sense which re- 
fuses to be stampeded even in the 
case of such an object of popular 
adulation as Anatole France. For 
instance, the “irony” of L’ile des 
Pingouins is “rather easy and 
rather monotonous”; his “exact- 
ness” is frequently “not his strong- 
est point”; and his too frequent 
“nous savons’” evokes the canny 
challenge: “If it is hard to ‘be- 
lieve,’ is it easy to ‘know’?” And at 
last the hard-headed old Scotch 
savant, whose keen eye is not ut- 
terly dazzled even in the presence 
of “Anatolian” talent, compresses 
a volume into the disconcerting 
declaration: “Sometimes France 
would seem to be not so much a 
serious thinker as a _ mischief- 
maker with the serious thoughts of 
others.” Saintsbury runs true to 
form. As in this essay, so through- 
out the volume; he is sane, shrewd, 
and keen, with his not unkindly 
eye firmly fixed upon permanent 
values. J. J. R. 


A Last Scrap Book is ominous of 
finality. The papers therein are 
held together by no connecting 
thread other than the personality 
of their author. They are vastly 
varied, a trifle garrulous, in expres- 
sion as vexed though precise as 
usual. Aggressiveness is now tem- 
perate, while the principles of a 
lifetime are maintained as cheer- 
fully and assuredly as ever. For 
Professor Saintsbury, all the more 
now that we see the octogenarian, 
not without a pathos he himself 
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would deprecate, sorting out the 
pieces collecting in his wallet dur- 
ing a half-century and more,—con- 
cluding the business, as it were,— 
has become, for the literary world 
at least, something of a legend, al- 
most a character of fiction. The 
interjected personal thrusts which 
in earlier writings appeared merely 
willful are here impersonal with the 
impersonality of a Montaigne. 

We have never thought Professor 
Saintsbury a really great critic. He 
rarely, if ever, touches us pro- 
foundly. His zeal for truth does not 
consume the evils that befog con- 
science or clear vision; does not 
penetrate us with a sense of power, 
as, for a contrast, does that con- 
temporary who is also English of 
the English—Mr. G. K. Chesterton. 
His virtues are of a different order. 
Time and change have not lessened 
his equipoise, but have indeed ma- 
tured his discernment and rich hu- 
manity. There is a fine, genuine 
humor here, too, and now and then 
an engaging frivolity, whether he 
writes of “Fish,” of “Le Temps 
Jadis,” or of “Two Booksellers.” 
With many volumes Mr. Saintsbury 
has accomplished what some others 
have with fewer, but more intensive 
works. Thus, at last, he wins fhe 
affection even of such as disagree 
with him most often—this man 
who, whatever he may have said, 
or done, or experienced, thinks he 
has “never felt rancour”! J. E. J. 


Five Minute Sermons. By Rev. J. 


Elliot Ross, C.S.P., Ph.D. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.75. 
Dr. Ross publishes in this volume 
about one hundred short talks aver- 
aging two pages each. They are ar- 
ranged according to the following 
topics: Faith, Prayer, the Church, 
Spreading the Church, Christ, the 
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Blessed Virgin, the Saints, the 
Sacraments, Virtues and Vices. The 
yolume contains an arrangement of 
the contents according to the feasts, 
and the Sundays, of the ecclesias- 
tical year. This adds greatly to the 
value of the work for either priests 
or members of the laity who culti- 
vate the laudable habit of spiritual 
reading. 

The sermons contain brief state- 
ments of doctrine which are clear 
and direct. They contain also many 
interpretations of sin, duty, and 
spiritual opportunity in Catholic 
life which draw doctrine down from 
the high regions of abstraction and 
bring it very near to us in the com- 
ing and going of daily life. 

The contents of the volume touch 
so many truths and applications 
that it is difficult for the reviewer 
to speak in any general terms. A 
study of the sermons seems to show 
that the author had in mind certain 
general tendencies in all Catholic 
life, and suggestions as to the cor- 
rection of them in the light of spir- 
itual truth. Many of the talks can 
be related to our tendency to live 
according to traditional definitions 
of duty and sin and to see nothing 
beyond. Those who show this trait 
will find in many of the sermons 
impressive lessons indicating the 
way in which this habit interferes 
with spiritual progress. 

There are many who lapse into 
easy ways of spiritual adjustments 
because the faults that they com- 
mit have the misleading approval 
of general practice. There are 
many sermons in Dr. Ross’s volume 
that make appeal against this mis- 
take and offer desirable opportunity 
for correction. 

There are found among us many 
who are inclined to keep the doc- 
trine of spiritual life confined to an 


abstract formula, thereby narrow- 
ing the discipline of spiritual truth 
in daily life. This mistake is dealt 
with in a direct and forceful way. 

Finally there are those who are 
inclined to interpret God’s Will by 
their own temperament rather than 
by the positive direction of the 
Church and its qualified teachers. 
This type also will find many ser- 
mons that should arouse them and 
release them from the tyranny of 
temperament and make them docile 
in the presence of Divine revelation 
which is the law of life. 

If a reader should be inclined to 
differ with any of the interpreta- 
tions of life offered by Dr. Ross, he 
should bear in mind that these ser- 
mons were originally addressed to 
Catholic students in a State univer- 
sity and to parishioners living in 
much the same atmosphere. The 
text should be read from _ that 
standpoint. W. J. K. 


Autobiography of an Old Breviary. 
Edited by Rev. Herman J. Heuser, 
D.D. New York: Benziger Bros. 
$1.75. 

What Charles Dickens called “the 
eternal breviary” is a familiar sight 
in the hands of a traveling priest. 
Catholics are generally aware that 
the book is a breviary and that its 
reading is a daily obligation of the 
clergy. To non-Catholics the book 
may suggest only the vaguest sur- 
mises running all the way from a 
possible Bible down to some ob- 
scure manual of popish piety. The 
Autobiography of an Old Breviary 
tells us something about these mis- 
apprehensions, for the “Old Brev- 
iary” has done lots of traveling 
from its earliest home in Belgium 
all the way to our own Western 
country. 

The Old Breviary began contrib 
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uting serially his recollections of 
a happy life to The Ecclesiastical 
Review, but, before completing his 
memoirs in this fashion, bethought 
him of a handier medium for his 
readers and also, doubtless, desired 
to reach a larger circle of the culti- 
vated laity. The clerics who were 
his first readers must have appre- 
ciated smilingly the solemn name of 
B. R. Totum appended to his 
papers (Breviarium Romanum To- 
tum—the “whole” breviary bound 
in one volume and not separated, 
as is ordinarily the case, into the 
four sections or volumes appropri- 
ate to the four seasons). The name 
appeared to be quite as natural as 
many that are found in a city di- 
rectory, and withal quite as humor- 
ously appealing as Mark Twain’s 
inspired naming of one of his char- 
acters, “Transom B. Walker.” 
Priests and seminarians found 
the old gentleman a pleasant com- 
panion, rich in old lore, genial in 
his methods of imparting it to 
others, helpful and stimulating in 
the deep wisdom and gentle piety 
of his age-old outlook upon life and 
destiny. His discourses were highly 
informal and were made delightful 
by their story-like setting, their 
vivid descriptions of men, places, 
and things, their happy characteri- 
zations, their bits of dialogue, their 
humor and, at times, their quaintly 
suggestive irony. Clerics could thus 
acquire insensibly a newer and 
more alluring outlook upon their 
daily obligation of the Divine Of- 
fice. It might still remain, in a 
legal sense, their onus diei, their 
“burden of the day,” but should 
rather be recognized by its oldest 
title of opus Dei, and be thus con- 
sidered a privilege as much as a 
duty. The Autobiography now ap- 
peals to a much wider auditory; 


for indeed what Catholic, or culti- 
vated non-Catholic, but should wish 
to know something about the con- 
tents of the Breviary, its purposes, 
its history—and the more so since 
it was so warmly welcomed in the 
excellent English translation of the 
Marquess of Bute? H. T. H. 


Studies in the History of Medizval 
Science. By Charles Homer Has- 
kins. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $6.00. 

After a while we shall know 
something about the Middle Ages. 
We began a little less than a cen- 
tury ago by discovering Gothic ar- 
chitecture. Then came the history 
of the universities, and the dis- 
covery of Dante as a supremely 
great poet, and the fact that there 
was a great literature in every coun- 
try in Europe during the medieval 
period—the story of the Cid in 
Spain; the Arthurian legends in 
England; the Nibelungenlied and 
the Meistersingers and Minnesing- 
ers in Germany; the Troubadours 
and Trouvéres, and Reynard the 
Fox, and the Romance of the Rose, 
in France—until we began to real- 
ize that these medieval ancestors of 
ours were a very intellectual peo- 
ple. No wonder that John Fiske 
said, “There is a sense in which the 
most brilliant achievements of 
pagan antiquity are dwarfed in 
comparison with these.” 

Now, at last, we are beginning to 
learn something about their science. 
Two years ago Professor Lynn 
Thorndike published his History of 
Magic and Experimental Science 
during the first Thirteen Centuries 
of our Era in two large volumes, 
which I reviewed in a special ar- 
ticle in THe CatHotic Wortp for 
February, 1924. At the end of last 
year Professor Haskins of the De- 
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partment of History at Harvard 
published the present large work. 
It contains some very interesting 
discussions, not only of the transla- 
tions of scientific works from the 
Arabic and the Greek, but also of 
the extension of the knowledge of 
nature by such means as the ob- 
servation of plants and animals, 
especially dogs, hawks, and horses, 
the actual treatment of disease, 
geographical exploration, and the 
growth of the experimental habit. 
While many people have no idea of 
it, there is an immense amount of 
this latter phase of medieval sci- 
ence which remains buried as yet 
in old European libraries awaiting 
collation and study. There is no 
doubt of the quantity of it, and now 
its quality and originality is being 
revealed. One of the great pioneers, 
Albertus Magnus, insisted that “ob- 
servation alone can give informa- 


tion with regard to the things of 
nature.” 

These Studies contain, above all, 
some very interesting material with 
regard to the cultivation of science, 
not only in books, but by original 
observations, at the Court of the 


Emperor Frederick II. The most 
striking part of this is the story of 
Michael Scot (Scotus), who, though 
he undoubtedly devoted himself 
more profoundly to the study of 
what we now call physical science 
than any other man of his time, was 
among the nominees as Archbishop 
of Cashel after he had been recom- 
mended to the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury by the Pope. Mani- 
festly scientific studies did not de- 
tract from a man’s prestige as a 
churchman or make him persona 
non grata to the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities of the later Middle Ages, 
though this is usually declared to 
have been the time when science 
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was suppressed so far as possible 
by the Church. Professor Haskins 
says that Michael Scot’s scientific 
writings show a knowledge of medi- 
cine, natural philosophy, and mu- 
sic, as well as a familiarity with the 
various branches of astronomy and 
its medieval application. J. 3. w. 


Christ and the Critics. By Hilarin 
Felder, O.M.Cap. Translated by 
John L. Stoddard. New York: 
Benziger Bros. Vol. II. $5.00. 
This new volume offers its read- 

ers the continuation and conclu- 

sion of the scholarly work, the first 
volume of which was reviewed in 
the November issue of THe CatTu- 
otic Worxtp. In the second vol- 
ume, the same high standard of ex- 
cellence is uniformly maintained. 

It is made up of two parts, dealing 

with the Person of Christ and the 

Works of Christ respectively. After 

the opening chapter on the Psychic 

Soundness of Christ, in which the 

various attempts to portray Jesus 

as a pious, exalted fanatic are thor- 
oughly refuted, the author gives in 
the two remaining chapters of Part 

I. masterly expositions of Christ’s 

Spiritual Sublimity and His Moral 

Perfection. In setting forth the 

uniqueness of Jesus as a religious 

teacher, he dwells especially on His 

Gospel of the Fatherhood, on that 

of the Kingdom of God, and that of 

Likeness to God. Under the last 

head, he brings out the transcend- 

ent excellence of Christ’s ethical 
teaching. The Moral Perfection of 

Christ is finely set forth under the 

heads of His Absolute Sinlessness 

and of His Absolute Fullness of 

Virtues. All these pages are beau- 

tiful and inspiring, abounding in 

fine estimates of Christ’s many- 
sided perfection and expressed in 
language noble and dignified. 
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Hardly less excellent are the 
three chapters of Part II., in which 
he discusses with great ability the 
nature of the miraculous, and the 
reality of the miracles told in the 
Gospels of Jesus, especially that of 
the Resurrection. A valuable dou- 
ble index completes the volume. 

Much praise is due Mr. John L. 
Stoddard for his superb transla- 
tion, thereby making accessible to 
English readers this truly ad- 
mirable treatise on Catholic Chris- 
tology. CG. P. & 


Soundings. By A. Hamilton Gibbs. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 
Reviewing in THE CATHOLIC 

WorLp some months ago a previous 

book by Mr. Gibbs, Gun Fodder, I 

made the statement that this 

younger brother of the Gibbs trium- 
virate gave signs of outstripping 
his elders with the pen. His novel, 


Soundings, bears me out in this. 
In the field of fiction neither Sir 
Philip Gibbs nor Cosmo Hamilton 
have quite equaled this piece of 


narrative. It shows all the signs of 
having been written by what the 
critics call—and the reading world 
loves—a born story-teller. True, it 
falters, once at least, on the score 
of craftsmanship; but by contrast 
that seems only to prove all the 
more conclusively how excellent 
this writer’s gift is, to what a point 
of finish it has already attained. 
Soundings is a frank novel; but, 
unlike most writings of the kind, it 
has no sign on it of sensationalism 
or any mark of conscious effort to 
startle merely for startling’s sake. 
In spite of the fact that, on close 
analysis, its moral might be ques- 
tioned at times, there is no escaping 
the impression that its author set 
out to write on certain problems of 
the time (of all time, of human na- 
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ture) with a determination to pro- 
duce a work that would be clean as 
well as outright, frank only in its 
honesty, never cheap, and in every 
word sincere. All honor to the mod- 
ern novelist with such an ideal, 
His faults are of the remediable 
kind. 

Soundings is the story of a 
motherless girl who is brought up 
as a pagan by her father, and who 
fights through the greatest crisis in 
a woman’s life—frustrated love— 
with heartbreaking bravery. The 
character of Nancy is one of the 
most refreshing and appealing in 
recent fiction; and if, as in my 
opinion, she is made to appear in- 
consistent at the most crucial mo- 
ment in her life, she is, neverthe- 
less, so admirably portrayed up to 
that point that the fault seems the 
author’s rather than hers—as if he 
had not accurately reported that 
phase of her history. That history 
itself seems, on the whole, to be 
authentic and actual. C. P. 


Barren Ground. By Ellen Glasgow. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $2.50. 

In this book, as in their forerun- 
ners, Miss Glasgow has chosen Vir- 
ginia as her mise en scéne. This 
is a part of her sincerity as well as 
of her courage, for she deals with 
the country and the conditions that 
she knows best and is unafraid in 
her revelations. As courage is the 
outstanding trait of Miss Glasgow, 
so is it the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of Dorinda, the heroine of 
Barren Ground. 

It is not to wonder on the part of 
critics that Miss Glasgow should 
go to the soil for her inspiration nor 
that she should choose a member 
of the class known as the “poor 
whites” in Virginia. These people 
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are as much a part of the life of 
the State as Virginia, Gabriella, or 
the courtly old genflemen who 
swept their hats before them as 
they saluted the ladies in the dim 
old streets of Virginia’s old towns; 
they are as real as the charming 
woman who stands for such high 
ideals in One Man in His Time, or 
as Christopher Blake and his two 
sisters. Dorinda is as natural a 
product of the soil as was the Miller 
of Old Church. 

Miss Glasgow has gone further 
with her creation, has seen into a 
more widely progressive future in 
this last book, and has made Do- 
rinda not only a child of the soil 
but the exponent of the possibility 
of progress sustained by an unfal- 
tering courage and lighted by the 
lamp of understanding. 

It is a great book, but it is more 
than that; it is a readable book, a 
book touched by a certain univer- 
sality that makes it a living thing, 
not an ephemeral expression of a 
transient emotion. It will be read 
and talked of by future generations, 
even as to-day we talk of Tom 
Jones, or Vanity Fair, of The New- 
comes, and David Copperfield. 
Barren Ground is one of those few 
books in which moral truth and 
human passion are _ illuminated, 
and Miss Glasgow is an artist 
who is satisfied only when she 
has achieved the highest art- 
istry of story-telling and style in 
writing. Vv. T. MCC. 


For God or for King. By Michael 
Barrett, O.S.B. Fort Augustus, 


Scotland: The Abbey Press. 2s. 
The cause of the Scottish Mar- 
tyrs has languished very much be- 
cause of the deliberate stamping 
out of evidence, the falsifying of 
proofs, and the fact that the penal- 
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ties imposed on those who prac- 
ticed their Faith in defiance of the 
Penal Laws constituted a long mar- 
tyrdom by which they were de- 
prived of the crowning glory— 
death. There are even people who 
tell us that there were no Scottish 
martyrs. In his book, For God or 
for King, Dom Michael Barrett has 
rendered a service to those un- 
known martyrs, and fulfilled a dual 
purpose—the promotion of their 
glorious cause, and the refutation 
of that calumnious statement. The 
story has for its theme the aposto- 
late, sufferings, torture, and execu- 
tion at Glasgow for his Catholicism, 
of that heroic Scotsman and Jesuit, 
John Ogilvie, whose canonization is 
so eagerly longed for. But in those 
shadowed times, when every man’s 
hand was against them, the author 
has shown also how the Scots had 
Confessors of the Faith who were 
not actually put to death, but who 
were undoubtedly martyrs. 

It is a book full of intense in- 
terest for those who love Scotland. 
The scenes laid in seventeenth-cen- 
tury Edinburgh and Glasgow pro- 
vide an effective background and 
emphasize the contrast between the 
modern cities and those of that 
time and give a convincing picture 
of those far-off troublous days. 
The author’s “braid Scots” rings 
true, and all through the story he 
manages to bring home to us the 
fact that the Scots had no sympathy 
with the reformed religion. It was 
Spottiswoode and the Reformers, 
not the people of Scotland, who 
hunted the Catholics. 

Absent from the book are the ex- 
citement and the sentiment of the 
usual type of fiction, because the 
author has treated his subject as an 
exposition of truth which requires 
austerity of touch. There are, 
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however, many fictitious characters 
who lend interest to the narrative, 
which has a strong human ap- 
peal and proves an enthralling 
story. J. L. G. 


Industrial Ownership. By Robert S. 
Brookings. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.25. 

This is a most provocative book. 
It deals with the diffusion of stock- 
ownership in corporations and its 
supposed results. The thesis runs 
like this: Small stockholders are 
on the road towards owning a large 
part of industry. They do not wish 
to and cannot control management. 
Dividends become stabilized at a 
rate necessary to secure capital. 
Management is largely self-chosen 
and self-controlled and has little or 
no direct financial risk in the com- 
pany. Therefore, management can 
now act as a trustee to secure cap- 
ital its dividends, the consumers a 
good product at a fair price, and 
labor steady work and a good wage. 
Therefore, the anti-trust acts should 
be abrogated to remit the necessary 
coéperation of the managers of in- 
dustry, and only the abuse of this 
power should be forbidden by law. 
Labor should share in the choice of 
management, should be insured 
against unemployment, and should 
be given the full facts about the 
finances of the corporation. We 
are moving towards economic de- 
mocracy, and it is due to the diffu- 
sion of stock-ownership. 

This, however, leaves Hamlet out 
of the play. Hamlet, in this in- 
stance, is the large stockholder and 
the investment banker. They are 
the ones who control industry and 
control management, and they hold 
control more easily under our cor- 
poration law if there are many 
small stockholders. Hamlet has 
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shown himself in the past a cool 
and calculating villain, and hardly 
one for the consumers and labor to 
trust. What seems to be needed, if 
much is to be expected from dif- 
fusion of stock-ownership, is to 
change the corporation laws so as 
to give these small stockholders, 
and labor also, including the tech- 
nical and executive force, a chance 
to be represented on the boards of 
directors. Then, perhaps, they will 
take steps towards limiting divi- 
dends so that industry can be stabi- 
lized, prices lowered, and the con- 
ditions of labor improved. This, 
and not the trusteeship of the 
large stockholders and investment 
banks, appears to offer the most 
hope. R. A. MCG. 


Mirrors. By Margaret Tod Ritter. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.25. 

Miss Ritter’s success would seem 
assured when one sees her first 
book listed in the excellent company 
of Edwin Arlington Robinson’s lat- 
est blank-verse story and Robert 
Frost’s New Hampshire. The stamp 
of Macmillan has come to be a 
voucher for good poetry, and cer- 
tainly some of Miss Ritter’s verse 
attains this standard. 

She writes with the unformu- 
lated longings of youth, but we re- 
alize that a first book is to cut one’s 
teeth upon, and in many of the 
poems Miss Ritter’s wisdom teeth 
are strongly evidenced. 

She is mistress of the technique 
of poetry, and her sonnets are of 
even and excellent form. If she 
sounds an echo from such writers 
as Elinor Wylie, Leonora Speyer, 
and Edna St. Vincent Millay, we 
may set it to the fact of her wide 
reading of these poets who precede 
Miss Ritter by a decade, and recall 
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for our edification that even Soc- 
rates found it impossible to write at 
all and not voice the thoughts of 
earlier writers; that Cowper many 
centuries later, on being asked if he 
had read something being discussed, 
replied, “I do not read,—I write.” 

Miss Ritter is well-read, not only 
in twentieth-century verse, but in 
the classics, which are oftentimes 
reflected in her poems. 

The book has earned its right to 
be upon our tables by the group of 
lyrics, and “Hamadryad” sounds a 
note that finds its echo in our own 
hearts if we love nature and believe 
in fairies, as all well-raised people 
should. Vv. T. MCC. 


The Inside Passage to Alaska. By 
William Watson Woollen. Cleve- 
land: The Arthur H. Clark Co. 
2vols. $12.50. 

This posthumous publication is 
edited by Paul Leland Haworth, 
who in an introduction tells us 
that the author, a prominent Indi- 
ana lawyer, was no less conspicuous 
as a lover of nature and a student 
of natural history, and, in pursuit 
of this avocation, made several trips 
northwards, voyaging along the 
Pacific coast far into Alaska. 

In order to follow the narrator 
the reader must have before him a 
map of the Western shore line of 
this continent, tracing the course 
described by Mr. Woollen, passing 
through the numerous channels, 
and sounds, and inlets, and circum- 
navigating the perplexing array of 
islands with which the proximity 
of the coast is dotted. 

While the author personally, as it 
were, guides us to the larger cities 
on this stretch and tells us interest- 
ing stories of the early days of 
these thriving seaports, of how 
they were started, and of the en- 
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durance and grit of the pioneers, 
one is, nevertheless, impressed 
with the sense that he was more 
interested in the voyages of discov- 
ery and of coast surveying, under- 
taken by that undaunted explorer, 
George Vancouver, during the years 
1792-1794, when, assisted by two 
able officers, Joseph Widley, master 
of the Discovery, and Peter Puget, 
his lieutenant, he covered these dis- 
tant regions and gave to the world 
their true nature and location. To 
the recounting of this undertaking 
much space is given, and Mr. Wool- 
len’s work may be said to contain 
a condensed history of Vancouver's 
operations on the North Pacific 
coast. 

As a naturalist, Mr. Woollen gives 
us chapters about the flora and 
fauna of the latitudes he describes, 
and we learn about the vegetation 
of the Northwest coast. He tells us 
of the glaciers and of the towering 
mountains, about the fur-bearing 
animals, both on land and in the 
icy waters, and his chapter about 
the dog and the part it plays con- 
tains some startling information. 

Interwoven with the general text 
are little stories referring to men 
and places, among which should be 
mentioned the legend of “The White 
Lady of Cypress Island,” a legend 
as dramatic as any that ever came 
out of Indian lore. Cc. M. W. 


An Old Man’s Jottings. By Joseph 
Rickaby, S.J. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.50. 

The “Old Man” has just passed 
eighty years, and these jottings are 
a series of reflections, hardly one 
of them a full page long, in which 
he catches and imprisons the va- 
grant thoughts that have come to 
him in moments here and there and 
now and then. There are two hun- 
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dred and sixty-eight topics, each 
treated succinctly and with stimu- 
lating effect. The themes are ex- 
tremely varied, there is no consec- 
utiveness in the arrangement, and 
the author browses over far fields 
and strange. 

Father Rickaby’s outlook on life 
after these four score years is genial, 
and his spirit in religion is benign 
and kindly. There is no padding 
anywhere in the book. Every sen- 
tence is a thought. The learning 
of this revered scholar has nothing 
of the flavor of the new and raw 
“learning” sometimes found in 
books. It gives the impression of 
having been corrected, revised, 
trimmed, expanded, mellowed, clari- 
fied by reading of great length and 
great breadth long after he began 
to be learned. Father Rickaby 
knows how to write as few tech- 
nical philosophers do. 

This book will meet and gratify 
a variety of tastes. It is an ideal 
topical book to take up for a min- 
ute of leisure, and a minute will be 
long enough to read a unit of 
Father Rickaby’s thought. It can 
be enjoyed thoroughly as varied and 
consecutive reading. Others, like 
myself, will no doubt use it as a 
means of stimulating the morning 
meditation. 3. ¢. 


On the Unity of the Catholic Church. 
By St. Cyprian. Translated into 
English by O. R. Vassall-Phillips, 
C.SS.R. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $1.30. 

The able author, who has pre- 
viously brought out a fine study and 
translation of the work of St. Op- 
tatus, Against the Donatists, has 
made another valuable addition to 
English Catholic literature in his 
translation of the famous opuscule 
of St. Cyprian on Church Unity. 
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Up to the present, the chief English 
translation has been that of the 
Anglican scholar, Rev. Dr. £, 
Wallis, in the “Library of the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers.” This version, gen- 
erally accurate and praiseworthy, 
was open here and there to criticism 
for its interpretation of individual 
obscure sentences, and for its basis 
on an inferior text. Father Vassall- 
Phillips has followed the Hartel 
text published in Vienna in 1868, 
a text to which Dr. Wallis did not 
have access, and has thus been able 
to give us a version which reflects 
somewhat more accurately the orig- 
inal. A brief sketch of the saint's 
life, and a valuable study of his 
attitude towards the Bishop of 
Rome, precede the version itself, and 
this is followed by three able ap- 
pendices, in one of which he refutes 
the charge made by some Anglican 
scholars of the past that chapter 
four of certain Catholic editions 
contains a few interpolations delib- 
erately inserted in the original text 
to foster the papal claims. He also 
discusses the true meaning of two 
important sentences bearing on the 
Primacy, generally misinterpreted 
by Anglicans. 

To those who are accustomed to 
use the important work, The Faith 
of Catholics, it is strongly recom- 
mended, to correct the antiquated 
passages from St. Cyprian under 
the heads Primacy and Unity, by 4 
comparison with the more correct 
versions in Father Vassall-Phillips’s 
able little work. Cc. F. A. 


The Boy and His Future. By Nicholas 


Ricciardi. New York: D. Apple- 

ton & Co. $1.25. 

Books on vocational guidance for 
the use of teachers and counselors 
are legion. But such books for the 
use of parents are conspicuously 
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wanting. The present work is a 
pioneer adventure in so far as it is 
written to help fathers guide their 
boys in the choice of a life work. 
The author, who is Commissioner 
of Industrial and Vocational Edu- 
cation for the State of California, 
addresses himself chiefly to active 
and successful business men who 
are fathers of boys between four- 
teen and twenty. The business at- 
mosphere and ethos pervades the 
whole work. 

The first half of the book is de- 
voted to the consideration of certain 
types of problem boys, as, for in- 
stance, the boy who wants to quit 
school, the boy who wants to “get 
by,” the boy who is lazy or defiant. 
The author’s solution is: Don’t 
rely merely on autocratic parental 
authority, but win the boy’s con- 
fidence and talk things over with 
him reasonably and democratically. 


The second part is taken up with 


what the writer calls an index 
chart. This consists of fifty ques- 
tions, ten each on physical capac- 
ity, codperation capacity, moral 
capacity, mental capacity, and 
craft capacity. The father rates 
the boy on the latter’s answers to 
each question. The answers and 
their rating will, the author thinks, 
help the father to guide his boy to- 
wards choosing a successful career. 
But before making a final decision 
the services of an expert vocational 
counselor should be called in. 
Although written throughout in 
a sketchy, patchy, rambling style, 
the booklet is, on account of its 
anecdotal style, very readable, it 
contains a lot of good common 
sense on boy training, and it con- 
Vincingly presents its two main 
theses, the value of “talking things 
over,” and the need for vocational 
advisement. J. M. C. 
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Pamphlet Publications. —A fine 
budget of publications from The 
Catholic Truth Society of Ireland 
includes: an interesting study of 
Catholic Organization in Holland, 
by Eoin Ua Mathghamhna; the 
story of St. Colette, by Mrs. Conor 
Maguire; thoughts for meditation, 
simple yet intimate, to fill His Hour, 
by Mother St. Paul; and another 
devotional pamphlet of great charm, 
God’s Nearness to us in Loneliness, 
by Very Rev. P. Coffey, Ph.D., D.D. 
The same learned author has con- 
tributed to a series devoted to the 
restoration of the family, The Chris- 
tian Family and the Higher Ideal; 
others of the series being, The 
Christian Family and Its Internal 
Enemies, by Most Rev. Patrick Mc- 
Kenna, D.D.; Religion at the Hearth, 
by Most Rev. W. MacNeely, D.D., 
and The Influence of Reading in the 
Christian Family, by Most Rev. E. 
Mulhern, D.D., published under one 
cover. Several stories complete the 
output: The Odyssey of Timmy 
Malone, by Rev. P. Mahon, The 
Sacristan’s Daughter, by Mary T. 
McKenna, and Young Folk in 
Ardhoon, tales told by P. J. O’Con- 
nor Duffy, an author well known to 
our readers. (2d. each.) 

The Catholic Mind for April 8th 
contains “Jerusalem, the Holy 
City,” by Rev. R. P. Denny, “The 
Mystery of the Eucharist,” as a 
clear “issue” in controversy, by 
Hilaire Belloc; “The Sequences of 
the Liturgy,” and “Confession,” by 
a Teaching Sister. The issue of 
April 22d is reminiscent to older 
readers of the Chesterbelloc days, 
for Hilaire Belloc in “The Need for 
True History,” and “What’s Wrong 
with the World” and “Faith and 
Fashion,” by G. K. Chesterton, 
make the number; “Devotion to the 
Mother of God,” by Very Rev. Prior 
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Hogan, O.P., and “How the Cen- 
turies have Loved Our Lady,” by 
Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., form the 
appropriate content of the May 8th 
issue. Equally appropriate for the 
canonization month of St. Teresa of 
the Child Jesus is the very beautiful 
tribute, by Rev. Bernard Fuller, S.J., 
to the Carmelite spirit and life— 
“The Glory of Carmel,” and the 
thoughtful words of Very Rev. Mgr. 
John L. Belford, D.D., on “Prayer” 
(May 22d). (New York: The Amer- 
ica Press. 5 cents each.) 


Important topics treated by emi-. 


nent authors under striking cap- 
tions, characterize recent Catholic 
Truth Society (London) publica- 
tions: The Power House, by Rev. 
C. C. Martindale, S.J., tells, with 
the author’s. usual verve and orig- 
inality, the story of the Associa- 
tion of Perpetual Adoration and 
Work for Poor Churches and For- 
eign Missions; Indulgences for Sale: 
Enquire Within, is Rev. Her- 
bert Thurston’s clear answer to an 
old calumny; Between Ourselves, by 
Joseph O’Connor, treats of many 
topics in familiar téte-d-téte with 
the boy; every possible help for the 
prospective pilgrim to Lourdes is 
given in Dr. Mary D. Sheridan’s 
very complete Handbook for 
Lourdes Pilgrims; The Vespers of 
Our Blessed Lady in Latin and Eng- 
lish parallel columns with illu- 
minating explanatory notes by Rev. 
C. C. Martindale, S.J., help towards 
an understanding participation in 
the Office of the Church (5 cents 
each). Catholic Truth Society 
Leaflets Nos. 10 and 11 drive home 
clearly and effectively the truths 
of Divine Revelation and The Divin- 
ity of Christ. 

A Catechism of the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary, by the Marist Brothers 
(Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: St. Ann’s 


Hermitage. 15 cents a copy, $10.00 
per hundred), gives in catechetical 
form the exterior and interior life of 
the Blessed Virgin, the Church’s 
doctrine and approved devotions, It 
would seem more accurate if An- 
swer 5, Page 43, were made to read, 
“the Blessed Virgin was raised from 
the dead” rather than “rose again.” 
The Savior’s Last Appeal: “Be- 
hold Thy Mother” is also a cate- 
chism of Mariology, but quite dif- 
ferent in arrangement. It is so di- 
vided as to “treat of faith, hope, 
and charity in regard to Mary” and 
is the “Message of the National 
Sanctuary of Our Sorrowful 
Mother,” Portland, Oregon. 

Father T. Gavan Duffy publishes 
as No. 1 in “The Hope Series” a 
very beautiful collection of his 
verses entitled The Star-Dusty Road 
(Tindyvanam, So. Arcot, India: 
The Hope Office. 25 cents). Other 
valuable Indian contributions to 
pamphlet literature are Our Modern 
Chaos and the Way Out, by Er- 
nest R. Hull, S.J. (Bombay: The 
Examiner Press), and Peeps into 
the Boy’s Own Home, an interesting 
exposition of a successful experi- 
ment in the direct method in edu- 
cation, presented by the Principal 
of the Home, B. Animananda (Cos- 
sipore, Calcutta). 

In recent Paulist Press pamphlets, 
Very Rev. Joseph McSorley, C.S.P., 
answers the question Why Was 
Christ Born? with the thrilling 
meaning of the Incarnation; Rev. 
John J. Burke, C.S.P., offers a No- 
vena to the Holy Ghost composed 
of prayers from the Missal and sim- 
ple, searching reflections on the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit; Psychology 
and the Catholic Teacher, by Rev. 
G. B. O’Toole, Ph.D., treats of ex- 
perimental psychology, its place 
and worth (5 cents each). 
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The admirable address of Rev. 
John Cavanaugh, C.S.C., D.D., de- 
livered before the Conference on 
Week-Day Religious Education in 
Indianapolis last January, has been 
made available in pamphlet form by 
the Community House Press, Notre 
Dame. It is entitled, The Relation 
of Religious Instruction to Educa- 
tion. 

Some Children of St. Dominic 
(Oklahoma City: Corpus Christi 
House) gives a peep at the beautiful 
work and joyous spirit of the Sis- 
ters of Corpus Christi, a branch of 
the great Third Order family of 
St. Dominic. 

Our Sunday Visitor Press, Hunt- 
ington, Ind., publishes Father Lam- 
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bert’s reply to Ingersoll, The Classic 
Reply to Infidelity, and a refuta- 
tion of the charges of Adventists 
and Russellites (5 cents each). 

The sixth annual Report of the 
Meeting of the Franciscan Educa- 
tional Conference presents a series 
of valuable monographs: “Lan- 
guage Studies in the Franciscan 
Order,” by Fr. Lenhart; “The Sci- 
ence of Language,” by Fr. Berthold 
Hartung; “The Art of Language,” 
by Fr. Simon Joseph Archambault; 
“Teaching of Literature,” by Fr. 
Constant Klein; “Training Our 
Students and especially our Clerics 
for Literary Activity and Produc- 
tive Scholarship,” by Fr. Gabriel 
McCarthy. 
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